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AND NOW ONE OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, ETC. 


My dear Sir, 

In the History of the Suppression of Infanticide in 
Western India, a goodly number of the sons of Britain 
are associated with devisings and deeds of benevolence, 
well worthy of remerpbrance and commemoration by 
their grateful countrymen. Among them the names of 
Duncan, Walker, and Willoughby stand conspicuous: 
—of Duncan, who discovered the existence of the horrid 
systematic child-murder of the Jadejas of Kathiawad 
and Kachh, and wisely directed and encouraged the 
first movements towards its discountenance and aboli¬ 
tion ; ol Walker, who with much ingenuity and ability 
negociated the first engagement for its abandonment; 
and of Willoughby, who ultimately suggested or ad¬ 
justed the practical measure^ of inquiry, registration, 
review, reward, and punishment which through the di- 
anr blessing have effected its extinguishment as u cus- 
tom. To you, as the survivor df.these “ first three 
heroes ' in this honorable field of 

Peace with her victoria s 
No less renowned than war, . * 

I inscribe this volume, in which the origin, progress, 
tad issue of this great work of Christian pThilanthropv 


INSCRIPTION AND PREFACE. 

are fully, though simply, recorded. This I do in all 
sincerity, and with the respect and deference which are 
due to the ability, prudence, zeal, and perseverance, 
which as assistant-resident at the Court of Baroda, poli¬ 
tical agent in Kathiawar!, chief secretary in Bombay, 
and a member of the government of the western presi¬ 
dency of India, you brought to bear on the cause for 
upwards of a quarter of a century, during which it. made 
great demands on your observation, vigilance, judg¬ 
ment, and administrative capacity. To the public 
functionaries who have been united with you in this 
labour of love and duty, I trust that the following pages 
will also be acceptable, more especially as in framing 1 
them I have conscientiously sought to be guided by 
the maxim of equity, suum cuique tribue; and because I 
have made each of them in his turn, as far as possible, 
his own historian, seeking only to introduce to the read¬ 
er the subject under report, and to evolve the analysis, 
maintain the connexion, and furnish the ustrations 
and applications which the narrative has seemed to re¬ 
quire. Among these distinguished fellow-workers, in 
late years, specially worthy of their country’s approba¬ 
tion, are Colonel Lang, in Kathiawad and the Mahikan- 
tha; Sir Henry Pottinger, Colonel Melvill, Mr. 
Lumsden, and Mr. Raikks, in Kaehh; Colonel Jacob, 
and Mr. Malet, in Kathiawad and Kaehh; Major Wal¬ 
lace in the Mahikantha; and His Highness the Ra'o of 
K chh, whohas been as zealous in the cause as any of his 
European counsellors. The Bombay Government has not 
failed to mark and encourage their efforts and those of the 
other meritorious officials mentioned in these pages, as 
well as those of yourself, for the support and countenance 
and review of which, from first to last, and under all its 
governors, it is entitled to the highest, credit* Nor has 
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le Honorable tiie Court of Directors of the East 


India Company been less observant. It early expressed 
its high commendation of the proceedings of the first 
movers in the cause. It has watched over those ol their 
successors with undiminished attention and interest. 
In 1815, it enjoined, in the most serious and earnest 
manner, its representatives in Bombay •“ to be unremitt- 
ingin their endeayours to accomplish the humane ob¬ 
ject,of the abolition of •infanticide “wherever the 
British influence can be loIt or exerted. It has con¬ 
tinued to maintain its anti-infanticide establishment:* 
in India at great expencc of* money and labour. It 
has shown a wise discrimination in the instructions 
which it has issued on the subject, apd in its distinct 
approbation, inNparticular, of the measures with the ori¬ 
gination and pursuit of which you have have been so 
intimately connected. Writing to the Government of 
India on the 16th May 1838, it thus expressed itself:— 
“We think it desirable that you should obtain from the 
Bombay Government and circulate among your politi¬ 
cal functionaries, a clear, and succinct statement of the 


system which has now been practised lor some years 
with considerable success by that Government for the v 
suppression of Infanticide in Kathiawad, and which 
conforms in all respects to our conception of the most 
efficacious means of obtaining the desired result. 

The reader of the following pages will beat no^loss 
to discover the sources of the narrative which they 1 con¬ 
tain. It is derived principally from the official records 
of the Bombay Government. To a portion of these 
documents on the subject, ol infanticide, the public has 
access in the volumes of Major Edward Moor and the 
Rev. Dr. Cormack, in which the proceedings of Gover¬ 
nor' Duncan and Colonel Walker are lully detailed, 
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and more especially in the Parliamentary Papers order¬ 
ed to be printed on the 17th June 1824, 25th June 1828, 
and 21st June 1843. For those of a later date, I have 


been directly indebted to the Bombay Government it¬ 
self, which, on the kind proposal of Lord Falkland, for 
which I beg to express my best thanks, has, under both 
the administration of his Lordship and that of his suc¬ 
cessor Lord Elphinstone, furnished me with copies of 
them, or given me the use of the originals. For the fa¬ 
cility with which I have found access to them individ¬ 
ually, I have been much indebted to Mr. R. Hughes 
Thomas, of whose practical familiarity with the nume¬ 
rous and multifarious documents in the political depart¬ 
ment of the secretariate you need not to be informed, i 
should have been glad to have included in my work a 
detail of the measures adopted for the suppression of 
Infanticide in Rajpulana properly so called and Central 
India, under the Supreme Government; in the North- 
West Provinces, under the Government of Agra; and 
on the banks of the afiluents of the Indus, under the 
Administration of the Punjab. But I. have felt that til! 
those measures, so promising at the present rime, aie 
more advanced, the treatment of them would have inter¬ 
fered with the unity of Ihis work, and made demand 
upon me for illustrations of peoples and provinces to 
which 1 am an entire stranger, except as an humble 


student, of the general ethnography of this great country. 
Even in regard to the provinces under the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment. actually treated of in these pages, I should cer¬ 
tainly have declined to deal with them, had f not per¬ 
sonally traversed them all in their length and breadth, 
and that in. the case of most of them more than once, 


mingling freely with their inhabitants of all classes, 
literally from the prince on the throue to 'he beggar on 
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Tire hill of ashes; had I not, in the exigencies of my own 
professional duties, diligently investigated their manners 
and customs and the religious and historical founda¬ 
tions on which they rest; and had I not enjoyed the ac¬ 
quaintance and friendship of most of their British lunc- 
tionaries, from Colonel Walker downwards to those who 
now hold office within their borders. 

Exterior to India, there is a general belief that the 
measures of Duncan and Walker for the suppression ol 
infanticide in Kathiawad and Kachh met with a speedy 
and complete success. This, it w r ill be seen, was far 
from being the case. The diabolical monster against 
which these earnest philanthropists contended did not 
receive from them his fatal blow. They pointed out his 
existence; they declared that the influence of Britain 
must be applied for his taming; they succeeded in 
soothing him into the promise that he would never 
again go forth on his career of destruction. But they 
did nothing more. Events soon showed that as little 
dependence was to be placed on Rajput honour and 
veracity as on Rajput humanity. The monster revived 
and returned to his deeds of blood and pollution. 
Anew he had to be treated with British skill and deter¬ 
mination. He had to be bound by the cords and meshes 
of political restriction and restraint. The hand of punish¬ 
ment had to descend upon jiis back in strokes which he 
could feel, and the foot of power had to rest upon his 
head with such pressure as induced him, like the Ka- 
liyaof Hindu fable before Krishna, to murmur out, a Be¬ 
hold I am without strength, without poison. The 
struggle with him has lasted for nearly half a century ; 
and even now it is scarcely ended. The eye of British 
vigilance will probably never be safely withdrawn from 
Rajput sovereignty and society, till those mornl influ* 
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ences are felt throughout the provinces of India whiqh . 
shall introduce the blessed day in which “the sucking 
child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned 
child shall put his hand on the cockatrice den.” But, 
still, as 'matters at present stand, great and good have 
been the results of the political wisdom and Christian 
philanthropy which have been brought to bear on the 
Rajput states of Western India. The blood of five 
hundred Jadejii female infants yearly shed by the un¬ 
natural parental hand in Kathiawad and Kachb, and of 
at least a hundred more in the districts ofPalanpur, the 
Mahikantha, and Ahmadubad, no longer defiles these 
territories, acting within them as a moral pestilence, 
and crying loud for the vengeance of Heaven. The 
humanizing influences of the arrangements which have 
been made, and which are still in operation, have been 
widely felt. The British Government has obtained 
credit among millions of people for mercy and disinter¬ 
estedness ; and the general confidence in the advantages 
of its administration has been greatly encreased. The 
anti-infanticide history of. Western India, while in 
many respects it is of a painful character, is both in¬ 
teresting and instructive to the student of human nature 
and of the religious systems and practices of the East. 
One fact connected with it is well worthy of special no¬ 
tice. While Hinduism has really sought to prevenOin- 
fantickldJiy express legislation, it has in reality given 
, great encouragement toils origination and continuance, 
by the status which it. has assigned to the female sex 
and by many of its general-ordinances. It is only 
divine revelation' which provcs.ilself adequate to the 
preservation of the equilibrium of perfect morality. 

I havb only to observe iu conclusion that, in the re¬ 
presentation of the numerous oriental naines of persons 
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and places occurring in this work, I have, excluding 
one or two slight inadvertences caused by the imper¬ 
fection of my authorities, rigidly followed, as in other 
publications, the system of Sir William Jones with 
the few modifications of it which have been adopted 
by the Royal Asiatic and Royal Geographical So¬ 
cieties, the advantages of which are now becoming 
every day more widely recognized. Had it not been 
for the purpose of illustrating the claims of the Jadejas 
for descent from the Yadavas of the Mahabharat and 
the Jada of Sindh, and other etymological reasons, I 
should have been content to write of them under their 
common English designation otJarejahs and of their pre¬ 
sent countries as Kattywar and Kutch , instead of Ka - 
thiawad and Kachh , which accuracy demands. 

Begging you to excuse all the imperfections of this 
work, in the subject of which you are so deeply in¬ 
terested, I am, 

My dear Mr. Willoughby, , 

Yours with much esteem and respect, 
JOHN WILSON. 

BOMBAY, APRIL, 1855. 
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SUPPRESSION OF INFANTICIDE. 


CHAPTER I. 

ORIGIN AND PREVALENCE OF INFANTICIDE—CIRCUM¬ 
STANCES UNFAVOURABLE AND FAVOURABLE TO ITS 
PRACTICE IN INDIA. 

Murder is the first specific crime brought to our no¬ 
tice after the .fall of man from his state of innocence and 
righteousness ;, and in its form of infanticide it has been 
more or less practised and approved, from motives of 
corrupted religion and mistaken social economy, by al¬ 
most all the tribes and nations of the world. 

When the grand objects of sacrifice the earliest pre¬ 
scribed rite of religion.—the acknowledgement by the 
worshipper of a guilt deserving suffering and death and 
the foreshadowing of the offering of the promised Sub¬ 
stitute and Saviour, — were forgotten or obscurely re¬ 
membered, the maxim that the “fruit of the body should 
be given for the sin of the soul” obtained a wide currency 
in the human family. Speedily the character of the 
Divinity was mistaken for that of a Demon; and in the 
conceptions formed by man of God, a malevolence thirst¬ 
ing for blood was substituted for a love of holiness seek¬ 
ing In impress on the intelligent creation the dread ol sin 
by pointing to 1 he great, redemption needed for its absolu¬ 
tion. Children, of tender age became the most manage 
able, as well as most precious, of victims. They were 
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PREVALENCE OF INFANTICIDE. 

not only destroyed to deprecate and avert apprehended 
evil, but offered up as the price and purchase of desired 
good. To a few only of*he many examples of their dis¬ 
posal for these objects can we advert. 

The Phoenicians and Caricianites made their children 
“pass through the fire to Moloch or Baal,—for tlie 
meaning of the names is the same,—the “lord” or sun, 
of whom fire was the symbol and servitor; and so firmly 
had they established this cruel rite in the countries of 
their sojourn that even the Israelites who were commis¬ 
sioned by God to supplant the Canaanites because of 
their abandonment to wickedness, and who were them- 
selves forbidden to give their seed to this false god on 
the penalty of death,* were frequently tempted to be¬ 
come their imitators in this horrid iniquity. Even Solo¬ 
mon, the wisest of men, did not escape its contamination, 

First, Moloch, horrid king besmear’d with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears 
Though for the noise of drums and timbrels loud 
Their children’s cries unheard, that pass’d through fire 
To this grim idol. Him the Ammonite 
Worshipped in Rabba and her watery plain, 

In Argob and in Basan, to (he stream 
Of utmost Arnon. Nor content with such 
Audacious neighbourhood, the wisest heart 
Of Solomon he led by fraud to build 
His temple right against the temple of God 
On that opprobrious hill; and made his grove 
The pleasant . alley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 
And black Genheima call’d, the type of hell. 

Mannsseh actually sacrificed bis son to Moloch.f Even 
after the good king Josiali had defiled Tophet in order 
to put a stop to the infantile sacrifices there practised,J 
the crime was revived, and called forth the solemn de¬ 
nunciations of the prophets.§ 

* Lev. xx. 1 ; Dent, xviii. 10—12. 
t 2 Kings xxi. 6. f 2 Kings xxiii. 10. 




§ Jer. xix. 5 ; xxxii. 35; Ezek. xvi. 20, 21; xxiii. 87,30 
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The Carthaginians , who were a colony of the Phoeni¬ 
cians, carried with them to the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the religion of the mother country. In all emer¬ 
gencies of state, and at all seasons of public calamity, 
they presented their own offspring to their wrathful 
God. They had their special festivals, too, for their in¬ 
fantile sacrifices. They selected their victims from the 
most* noble and respectable families. “ If a person,” says 
Bryant, who has well collected the testimony of antiqui¬ 
ty respecting their offerings of blood, “had only one 
child it was the more liable to be put to death, as being 
esteemed more acceptable 1o the deity, and more eJlica- . 
cious of the general good ! Those who were sacrificed ' 
tpKronus [the analogue, according to the Greeks, of Mo¬ 
loch] were thrown into the arms of a molten idol, which . 
stood in the midst of a large fire, and was red.with heat’ 
Thodrms of it were stretched out, with the hands turn¬ 
ed upwards, as it were* to receive them, yet sloping 
downwards, so that they dropt into a glowing furnace 
below. To other gods they \tfere otherwise slaughtered, 
and as it is‘implied, by the very hands of their parents.” 
“Justin describes this unnatural custom very patheti¬ 
cally. Such \Vas their blind zeal, that this was conti¬ 
nually practised; and so much natural affection was still 
left unextiilguislied, as to render the scene ten times 
more shocking from the tenderness which they seemed 
to express. They embraced their children with great 
fondness, and encouraged them in the gentlest terms, 
that they might not be appalled at the sight of tfie hellish 
process \ begging them to submit with cheerfulness to 
this fearful operation. If there w as any appearance of 
a tear rising, or a cry unawares escaping, the mother 
smothered it \vith her kisses, that there might not be any 
sla w of backwardness or constraint, but that the whole 
miofi be a freewill offering! These cruel endearments 
over, they stabbed them to the heart, or otherwise open¬ 
ed the sluices o| life, and with the blood, warm as ii ran, 
besmeared the altar and the grim visage of the idol.” 
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“Would it not,” says Piutarcli with reference to these 
very atrocities, “ have been more eligible for the Cartha¬ 
ginians to have had the atheist Critias, or Diagoras, for 
their lawgiver at the commencement of their polity, and 
to have been taught that there was neither god nor de¬ 
mon, than to have sacrified as they were wont to the god 
which they adored.” “These people used knowingly 
and willingly to go through this bloody work, and 
slaughter their own offspring. Even they who were 
childless would not be exempted from this tribute, but 
purchased children, and put them to death. The mother 
who»sacrificed her child stood by, without any seeming 
sense of what she was losing, and without uttering a 
groan. If a sigh did by chance escape, she lost all the 
honour which she proposed to herself in the offering, and 
the child was notwithstanding slain. All the time of 
this celebrity while the children were murdered there 
of clarions and tambours s ounding before the 
idol, that the cries and shrieks of the victims might not 
be heard. ‘Tell me now,’ said Plutarch, ‘if the monsters 
of old, the Typhons and the Giants, were to expel the 
gods, and to rule the world in their stead, could they re¬ 
quire a service more horrid than these infernal rites and 
sacrifices.”* 

Though tire details of sacrificial infanticide practised 
by other ancient nations may not be so shocking as those 
now mentioned, to the eye and ear ot that sensibility 
which has been begotten and nourished among those 
whose “lines have fallen in the pleasant places, this, 
it js to be feared, is only because they have not been 
recorded with so great minuteness. r l hey are still 
of a most painful and heart-rending character. The Pe- 
U/.co-i, whose wanderings and settlements arc known to 
have been so extensive in Asia and Europe, vowed in a 
time of scarcity that they would present the tenth of nil 
that should he born to them fur a sacrifice. The Greeks, 

* Bryant in Annual Register, 1767 
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idh of the peninsula and archipelago and of ilie adjoin¬ 
ing coasts, had iheir human sacrifices, from which chil¬ 
dren were not excluded; and oi them the Spa?'tans whip¬ 
ped their children with such severity before the altar of 
Diana Orthia that they frequently expired under the tor¬ 
ture, the Sabines on one occasion during a famine 
vowed to sacrifice everything bom during the succeed¬ 
ing spring, provided it were averted.* The Romans 


were scarcely behind the Greeks in atrocities of this 
kind; and Caius Marius, according to Clemens, offered 
up his own daughter to obtain success in a battle with 
the Cimbri. The worship of the Gauls, and Celt^ and 
Germans, and Northerns was peculiarly dark and cruel, 
both as far as youth and age, of both ruling and subject 
families, were, concerned. The Persians were not guilt¬ 
less of shedding innocent infant blood in the name of 
religion, Herodotus directly charges them with bury¬ 
ing children alive, and mentions the case of fourteen 
children so disposed of by the orders of Amestris the 
wife of .Xerxes.f The destruction of illegitimate chil¬ 
dren by procuring abortion seems to be warranted by 
the Zandavasta.J The Arabs sacrificed children and bu¬ 
ried them under their altars, even when they had no 
idols. Among the Israelites alone, sacrificial Infanti- 
eidc seems to have been absolutely forbidden’.^ 

5 Smith’s Rom. Antiq. quoted in Berk’s Medical Jurisprudence vol 
>, p. 378. 

t Herod. Hist. Polymiiia, v. 

t Sec author’s work on Pars! Religion, pp. 79-82. * 

§ The tern alive command given to Abraham to offer his son Isaac as 
a ' k burnt-offering,” wns'issued directly by the Lord of lito and death as' 
a simple test of obedience, and not for the purpose of either establishing 
or supporting a religious ceremony; and its object was to prove whether 
M Taham would, in the view of it and his determination to obey it, still 
believe that the promise of offspring through Isaac would L* fulfilled. 

faith Abraham when lie was tried, offered up Isaac: and he that 
n-d rcuved the promises offered up his only-begotten Son, of whom it 
" As . ai(. i ail in isanc shall thy seed be called: accounting that God 
was able to Kiisc him up; from whence also he received him in a 
figure.” Ileb. xi. 17-19. 
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The murder of children from particular views of so¬ 
cial economy has not been less extensive and horrid 
than that in the name of religion. Of this fact many 
striking and impressive illustrations have been collected 
by Malthus in his well-known work on Population, and 
by Dr. Miller of Glasgow in his treatise on the Origin 
of Ranks; and referred to bv Dr. Corrnack in his excel¬ 
lent work on Infanticide, and by several writers on Med¬ 
ical Jurisprudence. “The motives/* says Dr. Corrnack, 
“which led to this crime among different tribes, will be 
found to vary with circumstances; but that which gave 
power and prevalence to any motives whatever, must 
necessarily be admitted to have been the want of natural 
affection.”# 

On the cases, so frequently noticed, amongst barbarous 
or semi-barbarous nations, it is not necessary particular¬ 
ly to dwell. Among them the feeling of obligation to 
rear their offspring has varied much with the possession 
or removal of the means of their care and support. Dif¬ 
ficulties in procuring sustenance, the approach or appre¬ 
hension of famine, the loss of a mother, distress in war, 
inconvenience in family arrangements, obstacles to mar¬ 
riage, and other trials and inconveniences, have been 
too often viewed as reasons for the neglect, desertion, or 
destruction of their offspring. “In China,” which has 
made more progress in modern times in economic civil¬ 
ization than any other heathen country, it is said, 
“religion and interest concur in favouring the rearing o'f 
children ; for the happiness of deceased ancestors is sup¬ 
posed tu be increased by the honor done them by their 
descendants; arid the law requires that children shall 
maintain their parents in indigent old age. Yet in the 
great cities of Pekin and Canton, in particular, Sir 
George Staunton found the exposure of children to be 
very common. Among the Chinese, however, it is lobe, 
ascribed to the extreme poverty, which is so frequently 

# Corinuck on Infanticide, p. 42. 
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icasioned, in that vast empire, by a redundant popula¬ 
tion, which, even in years of plenty, presses close to the 
means of subsistence.”^ 

Of the crime of Infanticide, even the most civilized 


* Cormack on Infanticide, pp. 43-4. Late documents shew that in 
regard to China this statement is not altogether correct, for they accuse 
the rich, as well as the poor, ot the crime, which the Chinese govern¬ 
ment now seriously seeks to prevent, as appears from the following in¬ 
teresting proclamation of Le, the late Lieut. Governor of the province of 
Canton, dated 19th February 1838, which we take from the Chinese 
Repository. 

“ Lieut. Governor Le hereby promulgates his instructions. Whereas 
heaven and earth display their benevolent power in giving existence, and 
fathers and mothers exhibit their tender affection in loving their offspring, 
it is therefore incumbent on you, inhabitants of the land, to nurse and 
rear all your little infants, whether male nr female. On inquiry, I find 
that in the province of Canton the drowning of female children is com¬ 
mon, and that both rich and poor run into this practice. The causes of 
infanticide arc manifestly these ; the poor suppose, that because they 
hate not the means of support, it is unfitting they should nourish a com¬ 
modity (female infants) which will become only an increasing source of 
expenditure; while the rich affirm, that such slender tenants of the nur¬ 
sery can never be raised to any important posts in the household. Surely 
you forget, that your mothers and wives about you were once female 
children. Had there been no mothers, whence would you have obtained 
your own bodies 1 If you have no wives.where will bo your posterity ? 
lieing yourselves the offspring of those who W'ere once female < hildren, 
why cast your own into the field of death 1 Reflect! Consider what 
you are doing! The destruction of female infants, is nothing less than 
the slaughter of human beings. That those who kill, shall themselves 
be killed, is the sure retribution of omniscient heaven. 

“ Should the widowed mother ever be left without a son, on whom 
she can be dependent for maintenance, the husband of a daughter may 
become the support and solace of her old age : is this a benefit lightly to 
be esteemed *? Moreover, that just conduct ensures happiness, and that 
its opposite leads to misery—arc two principles of retribution most firm 


fy supported by reason. The crying, weeping babe, the moment it 


eomes into being, is entangled in the ne t of death ! 'To do this, requires 
the disposition of a pirate—the utter extinction of every generous feel¬ 
ing . 1 o such the hope of numerous posterity, a long line of descend 

ants celestial reason will never grant. 

Recently an essay on Infanticide has been written by Hwang Wan, 
a liteuiry gentleman belonging; the district ofVitudili. Therein I 
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nations of antiquity, including those of Greece and Rome 
their highest type, have not been guiltless. “It is pro¬ 
bable, 1 ” says Mai thus, “that the practice of infanticide 
had prevailed from the earliest ages in Greece.”# “ And 
when Solon permitted the exposing of children, it is 
probable that he only gave the sanction of law to a cus¬ 
tom already prevalent,The Spartan lawgiver, in¬ 
deed, ordered every child to be examined by the elders 
of the tribe, and when weak or deformed to be thrown 
into a cavern at the base of Mount Taygetus, “conclud¬ 
ing,” as mentioned by Plutarch, “ that its life could be 
of no advantage either to itself or the public, since na¬ 
ture had not given it at first any strength or goodness 
of constitution”:}: “ The source of the crime with indi¬ 
vidual perpetrators,” says Dr. Cormack, who has notic- 

perccive that the reciprocal influences between heaven and man, the 
basis of success and misfortune, of weal and woe,—are delineated with 
force and liulit sufficient to unstop the ears of the deaf and to open the 
eyes oi the blind. Copies of this essay I have caused to be sent into all 
the department' and districts of the province, with admonitions and in¬ 
structions, that the practice of infanticide may ever}’where be examined 
into and forbidden. I also issue this proclamation for the instruction of 
all the inhabitants of the province, both civil and military. Henceforth 
it becomes the duty of each and all of you to revere the benevolent 
power of heaven and earth; to exercise in their fullest extent those kind 
feelings which fathers and mothers owe their offspring; and when you 
have sons and daughters born to you and your hearts are inclined to this 
most foul and cruel practice of infanticide, then break from your slum¬ 
bers, repent and turn from your former misdeeds. And you, elders and 
gentry, chief among the people, ought likewise continually to endeavour 
by your exhortations, your support, and your kindness, to prevent the 
destruction of human life. Hereafter, if nn> dare to oppose and act in 
opposition to these instructions, it shall be the duty of the elders and 
gentry to report them to the local magistrate-;. that they may be seized, 
examined, and punished. Assuredly no clemency will be shown to 
si.a n. offenders. Therefore give good heed to these instructions. A 
•penal proclamation.” 

* MaMhus on Population, 6th cd vol. i, p. 233. f lb. p. 234. 

| Plut. Lives, by Langhorne, vol. i. p. 12. 
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~ed the facts with a high tone of moral feeling “ was, 
no doubt apathy and convenience, whilst the object of 
the slate was to check a redundant and unproductive 
population. Of all the states of Greece, the Thebans 
are mentioned by iEliixn,, as the only exception to the 
general practice of exposing infants at the will of their 
parents. Scheffcrus, in his annotations on the pas¬ 
sage of iElian, remarks, that ‘ this conduct of the The¬ 
bans was contrary both to the law and the practice of 
the rest of the Greeks, and particularly of the Athenians.’ 

By the other states of Greece, infanticide was sanction¬ 
ed and regulated by law. Some legal provisions, in¬ 
deed, for the regulation of this practice, seem to have 
been thought requisite by the most profound and able 
philosophers of Greece. In the republics of Plato and 
Aristotle, accordingly, we find very special enactments 
suggested on the subject; and with as much apparent 
apathy as if parental feeling and natural affection were 
unworthy of man. The period of marriage was to be 
fixed in regard of either sex; the children of poorer 
citizens were to be destroyed at their birth; and the 
children ot parents ol whatever rank, who had attained 
a certain age, were never to bq allowed to appear. 
These tw o philosophers agreed in one principle, which 
appears to have been the great political maxim with 
Greek legislators, that there should be kept up an effect* 
ive population, proportioned to the wants and resources 
oi the state; and to this Object were to be sacrificed 
every feeling of humanity, and every thing that renders 
man worthy of his nature and his name.# In this res¬ 
pect the Romans were not superior to the Greeks. It 
tuay be proper here to quote the words of Dr. Miller, 
vvho will not be suspected of prejudice against that 
celebrated people. ‘By a law of Romulus, 1 says he. 
patents aic said to have been obliged to maintain their 

> 1 T |* ee k poets allude to the prevalent custom without ah- 

nn r< i 1 ’ Euripides in his Ion and Sophocles in his jfidipus Tyron- 
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male children, and the eldest female, unless when a 
child was. by two of the neighbours, called for the pur¬ 
pose, declared to be a monster. A regulation of the 
same nature is mentioned among the laws of the twelve 
tables: but there is ground 1o believe that little regard 
was paid to it; and even under the emperors, the ex¬ 
posing of new-born children, of either sex, appears to 
have been exceedingly common.’* It is well known 
also, that, according to the laws and customs of the 
Romans, the father had anciently an unlimited power 
of putting liis children to death, after they were grown 
up, and even officially employed by the state, and like¬ 
wise of selling them for slaves. To allude, even slight¬ 
ly, to the practices of the Romans, on this point, would 
till the reader with disgust and horror, and satisfy him 
that the picture of them drawn by St. Paul is, by no 
means overloaded. ‘ Vicious habits of every possible 
kind, preventive of population/ says Malthus, ‘seem to 
have been so generally prevalent, at this period/ that of 
the Emperors, ‘that no corrective laws could have any 
considerable influence.’f From ttgesci stolemcnls i! ap¬ 
pears that infanticide, in one way or oilier, has prevail¬ 
ed, not in barbarous nations alone, but generally speak¬ 
ing over all the heathen world J and that so far was 
it from being prevented by the boasted wisdom, civi¬ 
lization, aid refinement of Greece and Rome, these 
very qualities were employed in cherishing, regulating, 

* Miller on Ranks, 4th edit. pp. 131—2. 

f iVLdthus, 6th edit i. p. 247. In a note in the preceding page, he 
. completely the hma relating to the encouragement of 
riain and of children were despised, appears from a speech ofMmucius 
Felix, in Octavio, cap. 30. Vos enim video procreatos filws nuneferis 
d avibu8 exponcre, nunc ad strangulfltos miscro mortes &enere clUU re 
sunt (jua in ipsic i isccribus mcdicatninibus epo/is origincm juinri ho- 
minis cstinguanl i et parricidium faciant antcquaih pari ant. 44 t his 

(I III- . adds he, “had grown so nr.ioh into a custom in Rome, that even 
Pliny attempts to excuse it 4 - Quoniam aliquarujn feeunditus plena 
ljhens tuli vcmiu imliget/’ lib. x*ix. c. 4. 
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aiul perpetuating the crime.* The conclusion, which 
seems to be warranted by these facts, is, that we have 
httle security against infanticide, or any other crime 
against nature, where Christianity is unknown.It is 
lemaikable that the laws of Moses do not specifically 
mention the crime in connexion with any social custom, 
a sufficient intimation that the people to whom they 
were primarily addressed w r ere not addicted to its com¬ 
mission in this relation. Even Tacitus mentions their 
peculiar preservation of theTr offspring.! A similar hu¬ 
manity lias been claimed for the ancient Egyptians; 
but w'e can never overlook their cruel order to murder all 
the male children of the Israelites. It is only before the 
direct or indirect influences of the Bible, as in the well- 
known cases connected with the South Sea Islands, and 
those in India, which it is our purpose to narrate in the 
following pages, that Infanticide has given way. It was 
{ hristianity and not philosophy, indeed, that first lifted tap 
its voice against the crime of Infanticide as practised by 
the Romans. “By Constantine the Great two decrees 
were issued—one for Italy in the year 315, A . D.the 
<>1 her for Africa, in the yeai* 822. By those it was ordain* 
ed that, in order to prevent the exposure, sale, or murder 
of new-born children, those who were too poor to rear 
them should receive assistance from the public treasury, 
in the way of food, clothing and other necessaries. 
At the same time, he ordered a severe punishment to 
be inflicted on a cruel father. These edicts arc suppos¬ 
ed to have been issued under the udvice of the celebrat¬ 
ed Lactantius/'t 

* Cor mack on Infanticide, pp. 44-49. 

t Nam et necarc quemquam ex agnatis, uefas. Hist. lil>. '. 5. 

\ Of the G&ily feelings of Christians in reference to Inftmtirfdd, the 
following illustrations are given in Beck's Medical Jurisprudence. . 

J Martyr says, <f But we who arc truly Christina, m< • tar from 
maintaining any unjust or ungodly opinions, that exposing of infants, 
which is so much iu practice among you, we teach to be a very Vdeked 







CIRCUMSTANCES UNFAVOURABLE TO 


India, when considered from certain points of view, 
i> o country in which the prevalence of Infanticide, and 
especially Female Infanticide, could scarcely be expect¬ 
ed. Though the system of bloody sacrifices is not re¬ 
pugnant to the Vedas , and especially their latter or pre¬ 
ceptive portion, the Bnihmanas,—which have been 
shown by professor H. H. Wilson to sanction even hu¬ 
man sacrifice,—it is not very reconcilable with the meta¬ 


physical tenet, early held and promulgated in the pro¬ 
gress of the religious development of the Aryd set- 


practice ; first because we see that such children, both girls and boys, 
are generally all trained up for the service of lust, for as (lie ancients 
bred up those foundlings to feed cows, or goats, or sheeps, or grass 
horses, so now adays such boys are brought up only to be abused against 
nature; and accordingly you have a herd of these women and effeminate 
men, standing prostitute in every nation; .... and another reason 
ag. uist exposing infants, is that we are afraid they should perish for 
want of being t aken up, and so bring us under the guilt of murder.” 

Tertullian, in his Apology, thus expresses himself, “ How many of 
you,” (addressing himself to the Roman people, and to the governors of 
( itirs and produces) c< might f dese* vcdly charge with infant murder ; 
and not only so, but among the different kinds of death, for choosing 
some of the crudest for their own children, such as drowning or starving 
with cold or hunger, or exposing to the mercy of dogs; dying by the 
sword being too sweet a death for children, and such as a man would 
choose to fall by, sooner than by any other ways of violence. But 
Christians now are so fur from homicide, that with them it is utterly 
unlaw ful to make a way a child in the womb, when nature is in delibera¬ 
tion (l oot (lie man ; for, to kill a child before it is bom, is to commit 
murd r by way of advance; and there is no difference, whether you 
destroy a child in its formation, or after it is formed and delivered ; for 
wf Christians look upon him as a man who is one in embryo ; for he is 
a being like the fruit in blossom, and in a little time -would have been a 
perfect man, had nature met witli no disturbance.” 

To the same effect is the testimony of Minucius Felix. <f I see you 
exposing your infants fo wild beasts and birds, or strangling them after 
the most miserable manner. Nay, some of you will not give them the 
liberty to be born, but by cruel potioms procure abortions, and smother 
llu hopeful beginnings of what would come to be a man, in his motln r’s 
womb.” <c And these forsooth are ihe lessons which you learn from 
your gods ; for Saturn exposed not his children, but he ate them. ”— 
Vo? i. pp 3S0—881. 
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tiers in India from whom the Brahman priesthood ori¬ 
ginated, that all life whether in its vegetable or animal, 
irrational or rational, human or divine, forms, is essential¬ 
ly the same essence and substance. In the Institutes of 
Manu, which in their more ancient portions are held to 
be prior to the era of Buddha, A. C. 543, this tenet is 
distinctly announced; and great tenderness to animal 
life is professed. Animals and vegetables, according to 
this authority, have “external consciousness and are 
sensible of pleasure aud pain.” “ All transmigrations 
recorded [in sacred books] from the state of Brahma, to 
that of plants happen continually.”^ “Liberality alone” 
is the prevailing virtue of the Kali, or present age, 
while sacrifice was that of the Dtvapara , or preceding 
age.f Bloody sacrifices, which were nevertheless tole¬ 
rated by Manu, under certain regulations, were entire¬ 
ly forbidden by Shaky a Muni , or Buddha. Though the 
followers of this sage, who long formed the vast ma jori¬ 
ty of the people of India, were viewed as heretics hy 
those esteeming themselves the orthodox Hindus, yet 
when Btahmanism was reproduced in its present Paur* 
dni/c or legendary form, after the defeat of the Bud¬ 
dhists about the commencement of the seventh century 
alter Christ, the tenderness to animal life which had 
been inculcated by the Buddhists was still maintain¬ 
ed, and remains to this day a characteristic of their re¬ 
ligious and civil practice. Infanticide seems to be spe¬ 
cifically forbidden in the Puranas under its proper de¬ 
signations. The lollowing passage- bearing on this sub¬ 
ject have been adduced from them by Bhau Daji, Esq., 
now a licensed medical practitioner in Bombay, whose 
excellent Essay on Infanticide will afterwards fall to be 
noticed. # 

5 w qt n ^ w^nrr: 

SHfrT Jprr rTjff ||+ 

* Murni, i 19, 50. f Manu, i. So. 

t Bh&gavata Parana, Skaudti, x. 2 
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^T=r?ciit tuF-rnr rur <n^r RffN - : n I Ttfr sjttt <Jrt wrft^r^ 
rsttr ii* 

ffnr$Hl)#IW UKRTfrUfR: || U TTRT RTSTTR TlK^ *07 RT3T- 
*T?T5T Hf ^ 

ktr- twr trun; •tuttr tuttrr II *5 a r^T port % rrkr- 

TTfTTTrR llj 
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^®r?r rk ifl[ 
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RRPTR II** 

fuiir: UTRRRRKT IRK T5T: PR-7 ^RTR RPT: lift 
RRKRT R:IR3T TTU CrfRnT ITT fRRT || 

Rnrir 5 Trttrrr'r; FhsitT'RtjrtPtr 

PURR TrrRTUrsf fRT RTTR: RRmR§§ * 

“Listen to what on r sacred laws say. 

“ The in. hi. who commits a heinous action, is as the dead while li\inir, 
and men always speak reproachfully of him, and when lie dies he is 
condemned to the hell called Tamisra.’* 

‘‘lie who takes pleasure in sin and commits infanticide falls into the 
great hell called Tarnisru.” 

In the Vuraha Purina Narayana says to Narad ; 
iC Tlie man, who destroys female infants,|(|| br&hm.ins and cows, lias 
transgress* I all law und is condemned to dark hells, as long as the four 
< eon In dr as exist. 

# Padma Purana. t Varaha Purdna. 

|. Naradiya Parana, NarkaMahdtmya. $ Brahma Vaivmt^a Purina. 
|| Agni Parana, Gayalri Mahatiuya. 

■] Gay air i Punching, Gaynlri Mali atm}’a. 

• * Bhn; avaia, Skanda i. 7. ft Bhagavala, Skanda x. 2. 

ft Devi Bhagavata. §§ Yadnyawalkya Smrili, chap. ii. 

HU [In the original infants only «r* im.ulioned.] 
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He, who murders an infant or a brahman, is condemned to those hells 
which are due punishments to such crimes.” 

He who is the destroyer of women, infants, [cows], or brahmans, 
cannot attain bliss either in this world or the next.” 

“ He w ho standing in water repeats regularly the Gayatrf, may 1 >e freed 
from all other sins, but not from Infanticide.” 

“ B y repeating ten c.rores of Gayatn's a man may be freed from the 
guilt 1 killing a brahman, or of drinking liquor, but never from th.it oi 
Infanticide.” 

I he man who knows his duty, w ill not kill one who is intoxicated, 
nor one who is suffering from disease, nor one who is insane, nor one 
who is asleep, nor an infant, nor one who is inactive, nor one of the fe¬ 
male sex, nor one who begs for mercy, nor an enemy deprived of his 
chariot, nor one who is struck with terror.” 

“ Of the female sex, he w ho murders his sister, his daughter,* 1 or a 
pregnant woman, his success, his prosperity, and his life-time pass 
away.” 

" The murder of a female inflicts misery both in this world and the 
next.”f 


“ Those women, who, by administering poison murder their husband, 
father or offspring, should be seized by the king, and have their ears, 
nose and lips cut off, and should be trampled to death by bullocks.” 

" Infanticide is reckoned one of the great sins, and is punished by 
condemnation to the hell Tamisra, which is described in the Garuda 
Purana to be a copper sheet eight thousand miles square, below which 

fire is kindled and above fall the piercing rays of the sun.” 

Too much, however, is not to be made of these facts 
and authorities as inimical to Infanticide in India, 
t'hcy must be considered in connexion with the whole 
genius of Hinduism, and the general constitution of In¬ 
dian society. The worship of demons and ghosts by 
bloody sacrifices and rites lias from the very beginning 
been a characteristic of the Cushite, or Scythian or Tu¬ 
ranian immigration into India, which preceded that of 
the A ryas; and with this worship Brahmanism has made, 
om! is still making, many compromises, as in the demon- 
\\01 ship of the Dakhan and Malabar. Several of the 
gi’ds and goddesses of the Hindu Pantheon, particularly 
I'i'iit, in some ot his forms, and Devi or Kali, are ima- 


[ I In. wool., ‘ Ids daughter” here are an interpolation.] 

i , ^ •‘dliu, The murder of a female is a source of pain, and a. 
destroyer of renown, and most wicked. 
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gined to be of (he most blood-thirsty character.^ In 
one of the groups of figures in the caves of Elephanta, 
Shiva, in the form of Bhairava , is actually represent¬ 
ed, as about to sacrifice a child. This child he holds in 
one hand, while he has a bare sword to strike the fatal 
blow in another, a bell to intimate the appointed mo¬ 
ment in a third, and a vessel to receive the blood in a 
fourth, there being altogether eight hands to the mons¬ 
ter, f The recognition of the spirit of man as es¬ 
sentially of the same nature as the life of the brutes, 
While, it elevates the brutes debases man. Much of the 
favour shown to woman by the Hindu Shastras,—when 
indeed they do show her favour,—is founded on the 
low idea that she is the property of man, as his ox or 
ass. It is on this understanding, and that she may bear 
to him a son, without whom, natural or adopted, he can 
iiave no salvation, that her life is to be preserved, and 
that she is to have that degree of comfort which 
may be allotted to her. Her general debasement, ac¬ 
cording to the Hindu Shastras, is extreme. This is a 
subject, bearing so directly on the estimate which must 
be ultimately formed of the value of female life in In¬ 
dia, that; it may be proper for us to enter into particulars 
respecting it. 

Of the original constitution of woman, as distinguish¬ 
ed from that of man, the Hindu sages and legislators, 
the authors of the Hindu sacred books, have thus writ¬ 
ten:—'‘Falsehood, cruelty, bewitehery, folly, covetous¬ 
ness, impurity, and unmercifulness are woman’s inse¬ 
parable faults.” “Woman’s sin is greater than that of 
man,” and cannot be removed by the atonements v. hi eh 
destroy bis. “ Women are they w T ho have an aversion to 

* Sec translation of the Rudhiradhyaya of the K&ika Purdna, in 
Asiat. Res. Vol. v. 

f Dr. Stevenson, in an interesting paper, interprets this group as 
representing the do' , t the sacrifice of Daksha by Shiva; but 
this, with an oversight of some of the figures. Mr. Erskiue has cor¬ 
rectly noticed the group in the Bombay Transactions, vol. i. p. 2*$0. 
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good works.” “Women have hunger two-fold more 
than men; intelligence (cunning), four-fold ; violence, 
six-fold; and evil desires, eight-fold.”* “Through their 
evil desires, their want of settled affection, and their 
perverse nature, let them be guarded in this world ever 
so well, they soon become alienated from their husbands. 
Manu allotted to such women a love of their bed, of their 
seat, and of ornaments, impure appetites, wrath, weak 
flexibility, desire of mischief and bad conduct. Women 
have no business with the text of the Vedas. This is 
the law fully settled. Having therefore no evidence of 
law, and no knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful women 
must be as foul as falsehood itself, and this is a fixed rule. 
To this effect, many texts which may shew their true 
disposition are chaunted in the Vedas.” f It will be ob¬ 
served that it is the sex , and not the race , that is here con¬ 
demned. The idea that woman is a “ help-meet” for 
man, seems never to have entered into the minds of the 
Hindu sages. They uniformly treat her as a necessary 
evil, and a most dangerous character. Her position ac¬ 
cording to them, is that of a continuous slavery and de¬ 
pendence. “By a girl,” they enjoin, “ or by a young 
woman or by a woman advanced in. years, nothing must 
be done, even in her own dwelling-place, according to 
her mere pleasure : in childhood must a female be de¬ 
pendent on (or subject to) her father; in youth, on her 
husband; her lord being dead, on her sons: a woman 
must never seek independence.”^ 

The Hindu Shastras have made no provision of affec¬ 
tion and regard for a daughter. She is viewed by them, 
as far as her parents are concerned, merely as an object 
to be “given away” and that as soon as possible. She 
is declared by them to be marriageable, even in her in¬ 
fancy, to a person of any age, and of course without 

1 he original Sanskrit of these anil other passages will be given in 
1 10 Se< 0!1 ^ edition oi the author’s Exposures of Hinduism 

t Manu ix. 18,19. 


f Manu, v. 158. 
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her own choice, or intelligent consent. The most trivial 
circumstances, such as the possession of reddish hair, 
arc stated to be obstacles to her marriage. The candidate 
for union with her is thus directed :—“Let him choose 
for his wife one [a girl whose form has no defect] who 
has an agreeable name 5 who walks like the adjutant 
bird, or like a young elephant; whose hair and teeth are 
moderate respectively in quantity and size, [whose body 
has exquisite softness.”] * According to the letter of 
the law, the parents are not to sell their daughter, but 
thev may receive valuable gifts, the equivalent of a price, 
in her behalf.f Marriages of a character which should 
be peculiarly disreputable, and which cannot here bo 
particularised, have the sanction, though not the pre¬ 
ference, of the Shastra.X 

The Hindu toife is placed under the absolute ill of 
her lord, without any reference to moral distinctions; 
and even in religious matters he intervenes between her 
conscience and her god. “A husband,” says Manu, 
u mu st constantly be revered as a god by a virtuous wile. 
No sacrifice is allowed to women apart from their hus¬ 
bands, no religious rite, no fasting: as lar only as a 
wife honours her lord, so far is she exalted in heaven.”§ 
“Let a wife," it is said in the Skanda Purana, who 
wishes to perform sacred ablution, wash the feet of hei 
lord, and drink the water; for a husband is to a wife 
greater than Shankar or Vishnu. The husband is her 
god, and priest, and religion; wherefore abandoning 
everything else she ought chiefly to worship her hus¬ 
band.” The husband is actually cautioned against al¬ 
lowing his affections to rest upon her in the degree that 
is lawful in the case of others of his kindred. “Let not 
a woman be much loved,” it is enjoined ; “ let her have 
only that degree of affection which is necessary. Let 


* Manu, iii 10. The words within parentheses are from the com- 
ment. 


t Manu, iii. 51. 


| Manu, iii. 20-34. 


§ Manu, v. 155. 
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^ u l ness of affection be reserved for brothers and 
other similar connexions.” When kindness to the woman 
is urged, it is recommended principally as calculated to 
promote the husband’s benefit.* A rope and a rod arc 
expressly mentioned as the ordinary supports of a hus¬ 
band’s authority. f With the husband the wife is not to 
have communion and fellowship in eating or travelling, 
* xce Pt lo particular circumstances. On trivial grounds, 
even for an unkind word, she may be superseded or di¬ 
vorced.:!: For polygamy and licentiousness on the part 
ot the husband, there can be pleaded not only certain 
laxities of legislation, according to which they appear as 
matters comparatively trivial, but even the alleged ex¬ 
ample of the gods themselves. 

I lie dishonour of a father and the dishonour of a mo¬ 
ther, according to the Hindu Shastras stand in different 
categories, though both of them are forbidden. “By 
honouring his mother, he (the son) gains this world; by 
bommring his father, the intermediate (or ethereal), and, 
by assiduous attention to his preceptor, even the (celes¬ 
tial) world of Brahma,, v § One of the prescribed methods 
of dishonouring his mother, is that, in certain circum¬ 
stances, of igniting the funeral pile by which the living, 
as well as the dead parent is to be consumed, and by 
which he is to be made an orphan in a double sense. 
Another is by exercising absolute control over her when 
she is spared after her husband’s death. 

The injunctions laid down in the Hindu “sacred 
books’ respecting the treatment of a.ividoio, are many of 
them of a harsh and inequitable character. In no cir¬ 
cumstances is she permitted to remarry, as a widower 
may do, though she may have been espoused in merest 
infancy and never once have been under her husband’s 
mot.|| j hroughout life she must live deprived of many 


A 1 1SC l* 01 ' ornaments, Mann, iii. 61. f Menu, viti. 299. 
t See Manu, ix. 81. § Manu, ii. 233. 

II Manu, v, J 5 g > compared with 168. 
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lawful comforts and harmless enjoyments. According to 
the Shastras, she must be divested of ornaments, and sub¬ 
mit even to the mortification of never sleeping on a 
couch. 

These statutory injunctions and representations of the 
Hindu Shastras, are in direct antithesis to the claims of 
humanity as far as the female sex is concerned. They 
have not yet become obsolete or ineffective among the 
Hindu people. They influence the spirit and habits of 
the whole of Hindu society. They overpower the special 
legislation for the preservation of woman’s life. How few 
Hindu female children, in consequence of them, receive 
on their birth a cordial welcome into this world ! How 
many of them, instead of being reared with care and 
tenderness, are consigned to neglect, issuing in death ! 
How averse is the community to all female education 
directed to the culture of the mind and the regulation 
of the moral affections ! How numerous are the pre¬ 
mature and foolish and unsuitable marriages, especially 
on the female side ! How many spouses arc treated as 
prisoners by the higher classes, and by the lower, as 
slaves ! How incapable are mothers of devoting them¬ 
selves with intelligence and prudence to the intellectual 
and spiritual training of their offspring and of winning 
it to the love, acknowledgement, and practice of what 
is good ! How destitute are widows of that sympathy 
and support which their bereavement requires, even 
when they escape the Salt , or method of purity, which 
the Shastras require when they recommend the bereav¬ 
ed wife to surrender herself to consumption on the fu¬ 


neral pile of her husband ! The recommendation of Sati 
alone may account for the practice ol Infanticide. If to 
preserve a widow’s chastity, she may be burned, a 
daughter, of whose marriage in the line of caste and 
dignity of family there is but little prospect, may be 
destroyed. 

Farther than this we have still to go in discovering the 
responsibility of Hinduism for the Infanticide which 
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exists. Poverty and hunger, according to Manu, author¬ 
ize the breaking of the general law as to filial life : 
u AJ t S‘ ar ^ a } dying with hunger, was going to destroy 
nis own son ( Shunahshepha); yet he was guilty of no 
crime since he only sought a remedy against famish¬ 
ing.’ ^ None of the moral precepts of the Hindus are 
absolute. Even truth, the pillar of the universe, may be 
violated with impunity. <( A giver of false evidence 
from a pious motive, even though he knew the truth, 
shall not lose a seat in heaven : such evidence men call 
divine speech/ 5 “ In the cause of courtezans, of mar¬ 
riages, of food eaten by cows, of fuel for a sacrifice, of 
benefit or protection accruing to a Brahman, there is no 
sin in an oath/’f While such licenses as these are given, 
where, it may be asked, is there any absolute moral 
security in the land ? 

* Mann, x. 105. Sir William Jones, after the words “destroy his 
own son,” adds on the authority of the commentator, the clause “ by 
se ling him for some cattle but this interpretation is not warranted 
' i iu )y the original, or by the story of Shunahshe pa, which has been 
laicly investigated by professor H. H. Wilson. 
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CHAPTER II. 

.DISCOVERY OF INFANTICIDE IN INDIA AMONG TIIF. 

RAJKUMa'rs NEAR BENARES AND THE JADEJA'S OF 

KATHl'AWAD AND KACIIH BY THE HON. JONATHAN s 

• • V. 

DUNCAN. 

Sir John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, —a name 
famous alike for the maintenance of peace in India 
during his administration as Governor General, and for 
the dissemination throughout the world of the Bible, the 
grand source of peace, and of national as well as per¬ 
sonal reformation, after his retirement and settlement 
in Britain,—writes as follows : —“That the practice of 
Infanticide should ever be so general as to become a 
custom with any sect or race of people requires thehiost 
unexceptionable evidence to gain belief: and I am sorry 
to say, that the general practice, as far as regards female 
infants, is fully substantiated with respect to a parti¬ 
cular tribe in the frontiers of Juan pur, a district of the 
province of Benares, adjoining to the country of Oude 
( Audh ). A race of Hindus called Rajkumars, reside 
here; and it was discovered in 1789 only, that the <- ns- 
tom of putting to death their female offspring by causing 
the mothers to starve them, had long subsisted, and did 
actually then very generally prevail amongst them; the 
Resident at Benares, in a circuit which he made through 
the country where the Rajkumars dwell, had an oppor¬ 
tunity of authenticating the existence of the custom 
from their own confessions; he conversed with several; 
all unequivocally admitted it, but all did not fully 
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Icnowledge its atrocity; and the only reason which 
they assigned for the inhuman practice, was the great 
expence of procuring suitable matches for their daughters, 
if they allowed them to grow up.”* The Resident of 
Benares, here referred to, was Jonathan Duncan, of the 
Bengal Civil Service, a singularly shrewd Scotch gentle¬ 
man, well acquainted with the Hindustani, the popular 
language of the province, and the Persian, long the lan¬ 
guage of the Indian courts, who for the effective dis¬ 
charge of his official duties made the native customs and 
.character his study, even before the curiosity of Britain 
in the East was awakened by the disquisitions and re¬ 
searches of a Jones and a Colebrooke. When reporting 
on the Cessions to the East India Company in the 
neighbourhood of the “holy city” of the Hindus, he gave 
what was called, “not an absolutely flattering, but a cer¬ 
tain degree of favourable description of the general state 
of the country and, in the spirit of accuracy and fidelity 
which he cultivated through life, he failed not to “describe 
the principal exceptions” which he found in the district 
now mentioned. Of that district the most consequen¬ 
tial inhabitants were the Rajkumars — originally deno¬ 
minated Rajputs , for the names are synonymous, —sup¬ 
posed to be about 40,000 in number* and claiming 
royal lineage and direct descent -from Raja Pithauru, the 
last.ot the Chohan dynasty of Delhi. They were re¬ 
presented as exceeding their connexions in Rajputami, 
—the great seat of the Rajputs,—in the “wildness of 
their notions and peculiarity of their manners,” being’ 
insubordinate and revengeful, though not without their 
“point of honour” in adhering to such engagements as 
they were “pleased to enter into.” In a latter com¬ 
munication! i* w as stated of them, that it was “no un- 
lrcquent practice among them” “to put their daughters 
as born to them to death, by immediately causing their 

* Asiatic Researches Svo edit., Vol iv, pp. 838, 339. 
t Dated 21st October 1789. 
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mothers to starve them,” and that consequently, from 
necessity, they married into other Rajput tribes. So 
generally was this inhuman custom prevalent among 
them, that the only exception which could be brought 
to notice was this, “that now and then the more weal¬ 
thy Rajkumars, will sometimes spare and bring up 
their female issue, especially when they happen to have 
none of the male line.” “This horrid custom,” it was 
added, “is said to exist also among some other tribes, 
more especially in the Wazir’s dominions,^and is thought 
to be founded in the Rajkumar tribe on the inherent ex¬ 
travagant desire of independency entertained by this 
race of men, joined, perhaps, to the necessity of procur¬ 
ing a suitable settlement in marriage for these devoted 
females, were they allowed to grow up; and the dis¬ 
grace which would ensue from any omission in that 
respect. Nor is this species of atrocity of a novel in¬ 
stitution, for a similar principle as existing among the 
Indians, was known by the ancient Greeks and Romans, 


and is still to be found noticed in their relations of this 
quarter of the world:” This information, which at the 
time it was conveyed to the authorities must have been 
very startling, was afterwards found to be substantially 
accurate. Infanticide was practised to a great extent at 
dils time, by other tribes besides that of the Rajkumars, 
—*by tho Rajput tribes in gener tl, forming all the chivalry 
so-called of Ind in. The notice of tlic crime by the Greeks 
and Romans, however, as existing in India, rested only 
on the authority of Captain Wilford, more remarkable 
for the wildness and ingenuity of his conjectures than 
the patience and accuracy of his historical deductions. 


Mr. J onathan Duncan was a man of action as well as 
of observation. A few months after his discovery of 
the general prevalence of the horrid crime of Infanticide 
among tho Rajkumars, he was able to say that he had 
brought those of them who were under British authority 


[ # Those of the king of Oudc (Andh) } the nominal YVazfr of the 
(ircal Moghal.J 
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filter into a covenant for its abolition. Of the kind, 
or measure ; of persuasion by which he effected this 
happy arrangement, he has given us no information 
It was brought about by him after he made a tour in 
the districts in which Infanticide prevailed, and after he 
had found that the Rajkumars had, in palliation of their 
crime, “ only to plead the great expence of procuring 
suitable matches for their daughters, if they allowed 
them to grow up.” 

The form of Agreement according to which the 
Rajkumars pledged themselves to abandon Infanticide, 
was dated the 17th December 1789, and ran in the fol¬ 
lowing terms:— 

“Whereas it hath become known to the Government 
of the Honourable English East India Company, that 
we of the tribe of Rajkumars do not suffer our female 
children to live, and whereas this is a great crime, as 
mentioned in the Bretino Bywunt Pooran, (Brahma Vai- 
varlta Purana) where it is said, that killing even a feetus 
was as criminal as killing a brahman; and that for killing 
a female or woman, tin* punishment is to suffer in the 
nerk (narlca) or hell called Kal Sooter, ( Edla-Sutra *) for 
as many years as t there are hairs of that female’s body; 
and that afterwards that person shall be born again, and 
successively became a leper, and be afflicted with the 
zcikham: and whereas the British Government in India, 
whose subjects we are, have an utter detestation of such 


murderous practices, and we do ourselves acknowledge 
that, although customary among us, it is highly sinful, 
we do therefore hereby agree not to commit any longer 
such detestable acts; and any among us who (which 
God forbid) shall be hereafter guilty thereof, or shall not 
bring up and get our daughters married, to the best of 
<mv abilities, among those of our cast, shall be expelled 
from our tribe, and we shall neither catnor keep soc ial} 
with such person or persons, besides suffering hereafter 


h 


l The hell of heated 
ot the Hindus.] 


and burning 
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of the twenty * one 
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punishments denounced in the above purana and 

slidstra**’ 

This agreement, as far as the prevention of Infan¬ 
ticide is concerned* is thoroughly Satisfactory; and its 
reference to the sinfulness and inhumanity of the crime 
is appropriate. It is to be regretted, however, that, as 
proposed by a Christian and British functionary, it 
should lay the gravamen of the charge against that 
horrid practice on the supposed violation of the Shastra , 
however interpreted* The greatest caution is required 
in the use, of arguments ex concessum dealing with 
the living false systems of religious faith. The resolu¬ 
tion to visit offenders with exclusion from caste, must 
appear to all acquainted with the peculiarities of that 
institution, which has more to do with the ceremonial 
than the moral, to have been impracticable and nugatory. 

Mr* Duncan’s success with the Rajkumars led him 
to direct his best attention also to the Raghuvanshas ,— 
another sub-division of Rajputs,—inhabiting Chandwaj 
and Mogra; but the result of his correspondence with 
them is not mentioned in the government papers. The 


Governor-General approved of what he had done in re¬ 
ference to the Rajkumars, who were British subjects; and 
by various Regulations made the offenders among them 
in cases of Infanticide amenable to the Company’s Court 
for murder, under the penalty of its highest punishment. 
Mr. Duncan’s name, in consideration of his benevolent 
exertions in the case, was deserve dly enrolled in ihe list 
of distinguished British philanthropists; and for several 
year" it was imagined, that in consequence of the ex¬ 
press covenant which had been made, and the fear of 
punishment, the crime had altogether disappeared among 
the Rajkumars. The melancholy truth, however, was by 
and bye discovered, that though somewhat concealed, it 
was still perpetrated 10 a large extent. On information 
by Messrs. Fortescue, Smith, and Shakespeare, local offi¬ 
cials, the Governor-General in Council expressed the sad 
truth on the 30th Augusi 1810, that the measures of Mr. 
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can and the Regulations of government, liad “failed 
to prevent the inhuman practice,” and u that although a 
greater degree of precaution was observed to prevent 
detection, there was too much reason to fear that, the crime 
itself had not in any degree diminished.” At. this period, 
the general demoralizing effect of the crime was appa¬ 
rent to the British authorities in the provinces. In al¬ 
luding to the insubordination, and violence, and savage 
cruelty of the parties among whom it prevailed, Mr, 
Fortescue, rightly observed, that “the jealous and hasty 
pride which induces them to become the murderers of 
their own female offspring has probably a considerable 
effect in blunting their feelings against a sympathetic 
sense of the pains they inflict on one another on the 
smallest pretence of right or offence, and in rendering the 
dread ol public justice of light or no collective influ¬ 
ence.” Yet, in the absence of moral enlightenment, 
this dread of public justice, was the principal motive, 
in the first instance, on which the government could 
rest lor enforcing from the Rajkumars obedience to their 
own engagements and the authority under which they 
were placed. This view of matters was taken by the 
Superintendent of Police in the Western Provinces in 
1810, In referring to a letter of Mr. Cracroft, the ma¬ 
gistrate of Juan pur, — who proposed various economical 
arrangements which might be subsidiary to the exertion 
of the civil power in dealing with Infanticide,— he thus 
wrote:—“The practice being declared to be a crime, it. 
is the duty of the magistrate to do his utmost to convict 
those who still persist in it.” It was the long neglect 
ol this principle, as we shall afterwards see, which was 
the cause, in several provinces of India, of the continued 
shedding of innocent blood warm from the womb. It 
wa ' adoption, which, in late years, has so much 
tended to the suppression of Infanticide not only in the 
J min pur districts but in the Rajput states in general. 

But these notices of the attempts to suppress Infant- 
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icidc near Benares we cannot extend.# We have refer- 
red to them at present, only because it was the discovery 
of Infanticide at Benares which led to the discovery of 
its existence in the important provinces under the poli¬ 
tical superintendence of Bombay, where it had been 
long practised to a fearful extent. 

Mr. Jonathan Duncan, on the appointment of the East 
India Company, which had formed a high idea of his 
talents and probity, was transferred from Bengal, to the 
office of Governor of Bombay in 1795. His habits of 
mind and his former experience led him, when he came 
to the Western Presidency, to indulge the inquisitive¬ 
ness which was natural to him, and which lie had else¬ 
where cultivated with so much advantage to himself 
and the people placed under his authority. He was not 
only accessible to the natives ; but, with due restrictions, 
he systematically sought to maintain with them regular 
intercourse. He personally conversed and corresponded 
with them, whenever he found them capable of giving 
him useful and practical information. When he was on 
his first visit to Surat in 1800, he asked Kripa Rama, 
the minister of the Nawab of that city, whether any 
traces of Infanticide were found in his locality, so con¬ 
tiguous to Baroch, the ancient Barygaza, where Captain 
Wilford had imagined it to exist in the days of the 
Greeks. The reply which he received was this:— 
“Heretofore I have heard people say that among the 
tribe of Rajput, and ' specially among the Rajas of that 
class, the birth of a daughte r in their houses was consi¬ 
dered as disgraceful; on which account their women 
refused to let their newly-born daughters have access to 
their milk, and put them in any way to death; but 
this practice is not general through all the sub-divisions 
of their tribe, though in several places they do thus 
stony-heartedly kill them.” 

Mr. Duncan,—to abridge his own narrative which 


See Parliamentary Papers on Hindu Infanticide: 17894820. 
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ere commences,—returned to Bombay in July 1800. 
He had no farther opportunity of prosecuting his in¬ 
quiries into what foundation there might be for believ- 
ing the practice ot female Infanticide to obtain in any 
places oi the "W est of India, till the fact was again in¬ 
cidentally brought to his notice, between two and three 


years afterwards, by a native lady,—her name is worthy 
of remembrance,—Gajra Bai, a descendant of one of the 
Gaikawad Rajas of Gujarat, who had repaired to Bom- 
bay on political grounds. 

a In view to the farther investigation of the grounds 
of Gajra Bai’s information, Mr. Duncan entered into a 
correspondence on the subject with Captain Seton, then 
on a political mission at Mandavi, the chief port of the 
country of Kachh, a territory situated to the north-west of 
the province of Gujarat, the gulf of the same name in¬ 
tervening, and constituting the line of division between 
the two states.’ 3 # 

Mr. Duncan, writing to Captain Seton on the 8th 
January 1804, says, “I send you a memorandum from 
Gajra Bai (the daughter of Fatteh Singh, one of the 
Gaikawad princes in Gujarat) or -rather the result of 
what she related to-day in conversation; and request* 
you will make every inquiry in your power into so 
curious a subject, as the alleged custom of your Kachh 
friends killing their female infants. I have heard Cap¬ 
tain Wilford of Benares, say, that in some old Greek 
author in his possession, he has read of the same thing 
being a practice in his time in that quarter of India.” 

Captain Se ton’s reply to this communication, which 
was dated the 23rd March, 1804, corroborated the 
mournful information which Mr. Duncan had previously 

received, and brought additional facts and surmises to 
light. 

u ^ * ,e custom mentioned in Gajra Bai’s relation is in 
force to this day; every female infant born in the Raja’s 


Moor’s Hindu Infanticide, i>|> 18-19. 
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family, of a Rani or lawful wife, is immediately dropped 
into a hole dug in the earth and filled with milk, where 
it is drowned. 

“Bhan-kuwar Bai, who is now alive at Bhuj, the capital 
of Kachh, is the daughter of Rao Lakhpat, by a ‘p'aiar 
or Gujarat kdnchani (strolling dancing-girl) sister to 
Rao God, the last Raja and aunt of Rao Raydhan, the 
present Raja. The latter has a son and a daughter by 
a slave of one of the Ranis, now ten or eleven years of 
age; the custom in question not extending to them, but 
only to the Raja’s children by his Ranis, or consorts. 
Neither does it necessarily extend to the Jadejas, or col¬ 
lateral descendants of the Raja’s family, though most of 
them, through choice, adopt it, there being but two men 
of this cast of any note who have brought up their 
daughters; and these are Vridraji and Nathji, who will 
be again noticed. Vridraji Jadeja’s daughter is married 
to the son of the Bhawanagar Raja. 

“This custom of drowning female infants is not pecu¬ 
liar to Kachh, but is common among the heads of the 
Khatri or Rajput tribes.* It is practised in the family 
of the Jam of Nagar, in the peninsula of Gujarat; and 
in that of the Miazah, or Kaloris of Sindh, and in others. 
The Rajputs of Kachh are originally from Sindh, and arc 1 
called Sindh Samma, and Sindh Siimra. They fell back 
on Kachh before the Muhammadans, driving out the 
Kathis, who had before driven out the Sat Sinhas or 
Seven Lions.f Those that remained in Sindh were 
converted to Muhaminadism, aid have been since driven 
out by the Talpuris. Part of them here (in Kachh) form 
the cast of Jamadars, mentioned in my official corres¬ 
pondence as forming the third party in this government. 
They marry Rajputs’ daughters, but do not give their 


* The Rajput tribes in general claim descent from the ancient 
Kshattrhja, or warrior caste. 

t This popular allusion to the dynasty of the Sinhas in Gujar&t, 
w hich will be afterwards referred to, ib worthy of notice 
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ovvni, it being contrary to the Muhammadan religion. 
I he Rajputs eat what is dressed by Muhammadans, 
but not from file same dish or plate, and of every thing 
cxce.pt beef and fowls, which latter are, in a manner, 
forbidden; as none in whose family a Deva (or incarna¬ 
tion) has been are allowed to eat them; and as they all 
pretend to this honor, it would be an affront to make 
them such an ofler. Game is preferred to tame animals. 
I hey drink spirits, but this does not imply an impurity 
of caste, neither does the license extend to the women; 
who in every respect, live as the highest caste of Brah¬ 
mans. The-Rajas of Kachh and Nagar are descended of 
two brothers; the elder, of Kachh, named Maha-Rao, 
the younger Maha-Raj.* The Murvi chieftain, within 
the peninsula of Gujarat, is of the same family; and the 
history of all is contained in the History of Khengar 
and Baeb the two brothers above alluded to, which I 
shall get and translate. The next great man in their 
history is Raja Bhara, who was driven from Sindh, and 
the most powerful in Sindh was Raja Unad. 

•‘I have already intimated that the Jadejas destroy 
their daughters; and though Vridraji and Nathji had, 
fiom the fear of having no sons, and thereby wanting 
heirs of any sex, saved theirs, it is by no means a gene¬ 
ral practice. The. Jamadars, whose origin has been be¬ 
fore adverted to, take in marriage the daughters of the 
Sodha Rajputs,f who rear their female children for sale, 
and also destroy their infant female progeny. The 
expense, and difficulty of procuring suitable husbands, 
is the excise usually made; the Raja’s pretext is that 
he considers it beneath him to match his daughter with 
any man.” ‘ ' ’ /. 

Gn a subsequent occasion, in the same year, Captain 
^eton added; “ The family of the Jam, adverted to in 
1 fly preceding letter, also take their wives from the tribe 


the Sodha^Rsjputs reside in P^rkar, north of the Great Ran. 
t The Kachh family is commonly held to be of the younger branch. 
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of Sodha, who are at, present living between Sindh, Mul¬ 
tan, and Jaudpur. It might be supposed that the women 
would be averse to the destruction of their daughters ; 
but from all accounts it is the reverse, as they do not 
only assist in destroying them, but when the Musalman 
prejudices occasionally preserve them, they hold these 
daughters in the greatest contempt, calling them Malta- 
jan , thereby Insinuating that their fathers have derogated 
from their military cast, and become pedlars.” 

The information communicated by Captain Seton was 
in the main confirmed by Mirza Mortiza, a descendant 
of the stationary Moghal officers of revenue for the pro¬ 
vince of Gujarat; by the inquiries of Mr. S. Halliday, 
the superintendent of Police in Bombay; and by Sun- 
darji Sivaji, a respectable native employed in the pur¬ 
chase of horses in Kachh and Kathiawad for the British 
Army in India. The last mentioned informant verbally 
mentioned to Mr. Duncan, in a conference held with 
him in April or May 1805, “That throughout all the 
country of Kachh, there may be six or eight houses where¬ 
in the Jadcja masters of families bring up their daughters; 
but otherwise the practice of killing them is general : 
and, besides what happens within the limits of that 
country, the Jadeja chieftains of Murvi, Gondal, and 
Jamnagar in the peninsula of Gujarat do also kill their 
female infants,” 

Possessed of this information the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, at the zealous instigat ion of Mr. Duncan, resolved 
to use its best endeavours ior the suppression of the bar¬ 
barous crime It» which its attention had been directed, 
even though the states in which it was practised were 
not. under its immediate jurisdiction. On the 27th ol 
May J.S05, it issued its instructions to Major Alexander 
Walker, the Resident of the Court of the Gaikawad in 
Gujarat, to whom, and the Peshwa of Puna, the terri¬ 
tory o. Kathiawad was tributary, to communicate with 
Shiva j i Bondar ji then on his way from Bombay to 
Baroda, and “ to endeavour to prevail on him to lake an 
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pari as the agent of the British Government for 


cflecting the abrogation in that quarter of a system so 
ie\ citing and eft testable. This movement, considering 
its benevolent and disinterested object, and the circum¬ 
stances in which it originated, was in the highest degree 
creditable to the Bombay Government. Major Walker, 
an officer of great ability and experience and knowledge 
• '! native character, at once discerned its importance; 
bui on intimating the receipt of the communication 
which had been addressed to him respecting it, he plain¬ 
ly declared that difficulties of no ordinary .kind lay in 
the way of a favourable issue. “I fear,” lie said, “(he 
humane attempt of the Honourable the Governor in 
C ouncil will not be successful, to any great extent, in 
restraining the superstitious and religious prejudices of 
a tribe so far removed from the authority of the British 
Government, and so little acquainted with the principles 
of improved society.* In Mr. Duncan lie had a promp¬ 
ter and counsellor who could not be easily discouraged. 


1 “t Septal805 Ma, * 0r Walker l ° F ‘ Waidcn > Es q-> Secy, to B. Govt. 
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CHAPTER III. 

general description, with historical notices, of 
ka'thiaWd and kachh—hritisiiconnexion WITH 

THESE PROVINCES- MAJOR walker’s SETTLEMENT 

OF THE TRIBUTE OF KATHIAWAR)-—HIS REPORT ON 
TIIE EXISTENCE OF INFANTICIDE-*—1ILS EFFORTS FOR 
ITS SUPPRESSION. 

Thf. provinces of Kathiawad and Kachh, in which the 
existence, to a large extent, of systematic Female Infan¬ 
ticide had been certified to the Bombay Government, are 
both marked and distinct in tljejr character, and of great 
interest in a geographical and hist'arica,l point of view. 
Both of them are peninsular, and separated from one 
another by the small Gulf of Kachh; and in the rainy sea¬ 
son they are almost insular. 

Kuthiawad, or the Peninsular Gujarat, is bounded on 
the north by the Gulf of Kachh, and the Rap, or desert 
of mud and sand with brackish water, which forms the 
Continuation of that Gulf? on- the cast, by the t <ull ol 
Cambay and a line drawn ffbtti its northern extremity m 
the easii-rn corner of tlie Tleg/.nnd <>n the souili ami west by 
the Indian Ocean, li lies between 20°..40 and 2-1" JO, 
north latitude; and 2 and 7’2'<2-wcasi longitude, it is, 
when cut diagonally, about 160 miles from west to east, 
and about the same extern from north to south. J.t has 
been roughly estimated by Major LeGrand Jacob, who 
has published an able and valuable geographical ami 
statistical paper respecting it in (lie Transactions of the 
Bombay Geographical Society,* at 22,000 square miles 

* Trans, of Bombay Geo. Society, vol. vii. j.p- 1-90 
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larger portion is of a level and undulating character, 
not greatly elevated above the sea, and sloping to the 
coasts; but it has a few remarkable elevations and 
clusters and ranges of hills and mountains, from which 
descend, in all directions, numerous rivers, or rather 
rivulets, to the sea. The larger and central portion of it 
is of the trap or basaltic formation, overlaid in some 
places with freshwater sandstone. Its western margin is 
oi oolite, and its eastern of newer sandstone. Its highest 
elevations, which are in the Girntir cluster of mountains, 
are of primitive formation. Its soil is in general admir¬ 
ably adapted for pasturage, and grain; and much of it 
is suitable for cotton. Its wildest parts, naturally and so¬ 
cially, lie to the south, the habitat alike of the beasts of 
prey and semi-barbarous men. Exclusive of the eastern 
portion, which has been placed under the British Ah- 
madabad Collectorate since the British conquest of the 
Peshwain 1818, it contains the following ten provinces, 
the number of the inhabitants of which we give on the 
authority of Major Jacob. 

, Inhabitants. 

Okkamandal , the district of Okha, forming the north-west 
corner of the peninsula, now under the Gaikawitd 
Haldd, principally the property of the Ja'deja’s, and nanmd 
from Jam Hnla, of Knchli, the third from Raydhan, the 
last mentionod by name in connexion with that province. 
Macliu-Kanld, on the banks of the Machu (fish) river, 
principally, like the preceding, the property of the Jadejas. 

Jhala wa so named from the present principal proprietors 

ol its soil, the Jha'la Rajputs .. _, _ 040 305 

D«r<(V, in which the Jaitwd Rajputs are settled . 4 li't)S 0 

Kathiawdd , the province of the Ka fhis properly so-called. 189*840 
^orath, in which we have the remains of the name Santash- 

fta, anciently applied to the whole peninsula. 320 , 8*20 

rohilwad , in which the Gohil Rajputs are settled .. .. 127,980 

no.* Sarvuiiya, imbedded in the preceding . . . 11.373 

la bria wad and Jdfardbdd , the country of the Bdbrias , 

nnd the district of the town of Jdfardbdd . 18,468 


12,500 


358,560 

28,749 


Total Population.. 1,475,685 
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Colonel Walker, says Major Jacob, “estimated the 
population, not including Babriawud, Jafarabad, and 
Okhamandal, at 1,975,900 souls. In 1831, Mr. Blaue’s 
census, [the details of which, with much valuable infor¬ 
mation by its director, are in the office of the political 
agent at Rajkot] exclusive of the two last districts, gave 
an estimate of 1,759,277, and ot 1030 towns and villages. 
My inquiries have produced a lower result, viz 1,475,685 
for the whole of the peninsula under the political agency, 
inhabiting 3794 towns and villages.” To this popula¬ 
tion of 1,475,685, however, we have to add 90,536 for 
the district of Dhanduka, and 60,361 for that, of Goglut,* 
both belonging to the English Government and under 
the Collectorate of Ahmadabad, making a grand total 
of 1,626,582 for the peninsula. 

The population of this province is of a very varied 
character. “ For diversity of races, exotic and indige¬ 
nous,” says Colonel Tod, “ 1 here is no region in India 
to be compared with Saurashtra, where they may be seen 
of all shades, from the fair, and sometimes blue-eyed 
Kathi, erect and independent as when his fathers opposed 
the Macedonian at Multan, to the swarthy IMl, with keen 
look, the offspring of the forest.” f Though its multi¬ 
farious immigrations from early times cannot be 
minutely narrated, various traces of them and of the 
dynasties to which they were subjected can yet be 
found. Hindu tradition, or rather invention, has hal¬ 
lowed the land by associating with its western shores 
many legends of Hanurmin, the monkey-assistant of 
Rama, and of the. exploits of Krishna after his flight 
from Mathura to the west; but this it lias done without 
any countenance from the Ram ay ana or Mahabharata, 
the ancient epics of the Hindus, inventing, in violation 
of their geography, its cities ol Sudharoapur identified 

* Fawcett’s Report on Collectorate of Ahmadabad, in Bombay Govt 
Records, No. V. New Series, p. 1. 

f Tod’s Travels in Western India, p. 267 
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“ Porbandar > an(1 Dwataka now thus denominated, to 
promote a gainful and delusive pilgrimage. The Buddhist 
edicts oi the great emperor A shokn, of the-third century pre¬ 
ceding the Christian era, however, arc engraved with an 
iron pen on the granite rock of Girnar near Junagad. In 
juxtaposition with the same commemorative tablets, are 
notices of the charitable deeds of succeeding kings. The 
Sah or Sinha* kings of Saurashtra ,—probably the re¬ 
vivors of a more ancient dynasty of the same desig¬ 
nation, who perhaps gave that name to the country, 
which is found in Ptolemy’s Geography and which it 
would have been most convenient to retain,—possessed 
it as the seat of their sovereignty from about the Christian 
era. or the century following, their capital in all proba¬ 
bility being Sihor, anciently Sinhapur, now the se¬ 
cond town in Gohilwad. f The Walabld dynasty, the 
era of which dates from the overthrow of the preceding 
dynasty, A. D. 318, to A.D. 524, according to Col. Tod, 
or recording to a Chinese traveller rather more than a 
cenlury later,$ was formed by the declaration of inde- 


' Professor H. H. Wilson derives sah from sadhu', a saint: hut the 
earned natives of Western India, as Vishnu Shash i, with more pro-’ 
:,hl 1 * inh "> a bon. Mr. Thomas, too, who has v. | 

a valuable essay on its corns in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
gives it tliis origin also. * ** * 


t “About two stages to the southward of JValabht lies the town of 
Sihor, also mentioned as a place of great antiquity by Col. Tod. Our 
visit to it convinced us that the Colonel has not formed a mistaken 
.judgment respecting it. The ancient name of the place was Sinhapur, 
from which the modern name is obviously derived. We are disposed 
*o consider it the capital of the Sinhas who made (he first Aryan in¬ 
vasion of Ceylon—from which it, perhaps, received the name of Sin- 
hulihrip, and the seat of whose authority, we Concur with Professor 
Lassen in thinking, must have been in Gujarat. We malic another 
conjecture respecting if. It was probably the capital of the Sah kings. 
{Sinha, as Mr. E. Thomas supposes) of Soura'shtra.” —Author’s 
becoud Memoir on the Cave-Temples and oilier Antiquities of Western 
bidia, in Journal of B B. R. A. Society, Jan. 1853. 

t See prof. Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, p. <108. 
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3 ndeuce of Vijaya Sena, one of the Sah comraanders- 
in-chief, and had its capital at the now ruined town of 
Wala, formerly Walabhipur in the modern Gohilwad; 
and its members, though followers of Shiva, were the 
patrons of the Jainns, or Buddhist Soceders, yet nume¬ 
rous in the province, two of whose most renowned high- 
places, with wondrous temples and religious structures, 
are at Girnar, the highest mountain of the peninsula 
rising 3,500 feet above the level of the sea, and Pali- 
tana about six marches from Wala and half that dis¬ 
tance from Sihor. The Knits, whose denominations are 
numerous, are probably the Aborigines of the country. 
The Ahh-s of the peninsula are a pastoral tribe, the 
Abhirs of the ancient Hindu writings, originally inhabi¬ 
tants of the country about the mouths of the Indus, de¬ 
nominated in Ptolemy s Geography, Abiria. Among 
the earliest so-called “Rajput ’ inhabitants of the coun¬ 


try are the Jaitums, who notwithstanding their claims 
of kindred with the monkey god, arc probably a branch 
of the Scythian Qetir, now occupying the north-western 
portion of file province, and who, as will be afterwards 
seen, have to a considerable extent practised Infanticide; 
the Chorosamas, whom we agree with Major Jacob in 
supposing to have proceeded from the Chawadas who 
long reigned at Anhtlvvacla, or Piran Rattan; ihe >So- 
1 auk is who are supposed by Colonel Tod to have suc¬ 
ceeded the Chawadas at Anhilwada# about A. I). ‘.131 : 
the Jhdlhs, whom we take to be. a branch of the Mak 
tea/; : Kill-- converted to Brahmanism ;f the Wains, pro¬ 
bably reputed descendants of the Walabhi princes ; the 


* In it conner-Matc charter lately presented to the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society by Mr. W. E. Fiere, (J.S and now 
before me, this town is denominated dnhilpa Ink. 11ns charter, 
granting a piece oflarnl to alb-toman, bears (lie date of Samvel 1086, 
or A. D. 102H. It is that o [Raja Bhiirr'i-: ca, of the Botanic> Dynas¬ 
ty . which succeeded the Chawadd 


f So we have, heard the Makwdnu's declare them to be; while we 
have found some of the Jhdla's admit the relationship. 
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wait/as, and Razadas obscure representatives of the 
Saury as or Sinhas, and the kindred of the Rao of 
Junagad conquered by Malnnud Shall Begada about 
A. D. 147:2 ; and the Gohils, who entered the country on 
their expulsion from Marwad about the end of the 
U\ellth century. The Pramars, a detachment from the 
Jgnikula tribes of mount Abu,—like the others under the 
same denomination,—are probably descendants of Kulis. 
J he Muhammadans are principally the offspring of inva¬ 
ders of the province, from the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
A.D. 1021 to that of Mahmud Begada, A. D. 1472, as 
now mentioned, and of subsequent adventurers. # The 
ha/Ids, Jrom whom, in consequence of the terror which 
they inspired in the predatory Marathas when they first, vi- 
sited the province, the whole peninsula has in late times 


been denominated,—are undoubtedly of Scythian origin, 
as indicated both bv their name and physiognomy.f 
They entered the country from the banks of the Indus, 
but at what time cannot be definitely ascertained. The 
■Pals found also in various parts contiguous to the Indus 
me admitted to be also Scythians, corresponding with 
1,10 GGa, with whom we have already connected the 
Jai / teas. The Jadcjas , with whom these pages have- 
most to do, entered the country from Kaclili. They arc 
the descendants of the Rajputs of Sindh, and allege 
thai they are the representatives of the Yadavas of the 
Mahabharata. The accounts which are current of their 
entrance into Kaehhand Kathi&wad are very contradicto¬ 
ry ; but the following statement, founded on various nra- 


See Major Jacob’s Report, pp. 17, 18, for a notice of the Muham¬ 
madan movements in the province of Gujarit posterior to Mahmud. 
Its northern and western shores were occasionally visited by the Arabs 
duiin^ their early invasions of Sindh. See the f< Appendixto the Arabs 
in Sindh,” vol iii. part i. by Sir Ilenry Elliot. 


t The Katin horse is exactly the type of what we see on the Indo- 
k r 3 'hir coins. The Katins are mentioned in connexion with the force 
Silah-ed-Dm who seized Tatta in 1S80. Erskine’s Hist, of India, 
Vl)1 - ' 1>. 308. 
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JADEJAS OF K ATI A WAD AND KACHH. 

nuscripts which we have examined and inquiries which 
we have pursued with intelligent natives, and on Euro¬ 
pean tables of chronology, may be received as an approx¬ 
imation to historical precision. Sindh was first seriously 
invaded by the Muhammadans about the year of C heist 
711. It was a possession of the Ummyad Khalifs in 750. 
In 1025 it was conquered by Mahmud of Ghazni. The 
Sumras, a native tribe, converted to Muhammadism, at¬ 
tained to power within its boundaries about 1054 ; and 
they in their turn were overthrown in 1340* by the 
Sammas, another native tribe also converted to Muham¬ 
madism. Some of the Sammas, probably before this 
time, had spread into the adjoining territory ol Ivaclih, 
where they partly maintained their Muhammadism, and 
partly returned to Hinduism, which their forefathers had 
been driven by violence to embrace. The Sammas in 
Sindh were overcome by Shah Beg Arghun in 1521; and 
numbers of them, after that event, fled to and settled 
with their brethren in Kachh. Of these fugitive Sammas 
and the elder Samma settlers in Kachh, the Jadejas are 
the descendants. Their chief had the title oi Jam, 
formerly borne by the head of the tribe in Sindh. He 
seems to have been descended from the earlier Samma 
settlers; for, in the genealogical tables, we find Raydhan, 
the first Jam in Kachh, Mentioned as being there A. I). 
1464. The thirteenth Jam after this Raydhan, through his 
e ]r!csl son Gajanji settled alVinjdn. —the younger being 
Udoji, from whom thoRaoof Kachhis descended,—passed 
inlo ilie peninsula of Gujarat, and established himself at 
Nawtinagar or Jamnagar in Halad, and conquered that, 
and the neighbouring territory, in Samvat 1596, or A. 0. 
1 539 This was the origin of the establishment of the 

* This is the date given hy Mr. Erskine in his History of India vol. 
i p 358 Mr. Postans in his Persona) Observations in Sindh (sec Drv 
Leaves from Young Egypt, p. 378) gives it as 1351. On the Sindhian 
dates see the work of Sir Henry Elliot already referred to. Sir Henry 
thinks that the Su'mrds were not Moslems during the early period of 
their sway. See p. 186 
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Saejis in Kathiawad. The Jadejus got wives princi¬ 
pally from the Sodha rajputs of Parkar on the borders of 
the Ran or desert of Kaehh ; and most of them returned 
to Hinduism. Most incorrect estimates have at various 
times been made of their numbers in that localit y. Their 
male population, according to a careful census of Colonel 
Lang, amounted in 1849 to 7353. According to religion 
they are still Hindus, rendering special homage to 
Vishnu, to the Sun, to Shiva, and to Devi or Mata, whom 
they sometimes denominate Hinglaj and Ashapurt , and 
reverencing all the legends of the Puranas, and giving 
them an absurd local application. They occasionally 
practise bloody sacrifices. Many of them do not scruple 
to drink spirits and other intoxicants ; and they use con¬ 
siderable liberty in the matter of food. They have Raj - 
gurs, or Riijgors, or royal family priests, distinct from the 
ordinary Brahmans; and they have great respect for 
Bltafs or Bhcirats , and Charans * their family bards and 
chroniclers. Of their connexion with Persia, as alleged 
by Walker and Moore, there is no evidence, though the 
word Jam may have some relation to the Zand Yimo } 
or Jamshid — Yimo - Kshaito. 

The sovereignty of Kathiawad is greatly divided and 
impaired. At present, even after many encroachments 
of the Mara lb as, there are within the province nominally 
224 separate jurisdic tions, which are actually divided, 
in 1 lie case of the minor Rajput and Kathi States, into 
many other “ sovereignties” so-called.f The province 
is tributary 1o the Gaikawad and British Governments, 
the latter of which now maintains within it the rights of 
the Peshwa as well as collects the whole of the tribute 
On various portions of it, the Muhammadan chief of 
•funagaclhas claims for Zorlalab't , or compromise for 


* Bhdta 3 related to the Sanskrit Jhaila o rbhattas, suggests the Latin 
vales. The Cha rans are so denominated from their SGCuIup occupn 
tion of graziers, united with their poetical (engagements. 

t Sec Jacob, p. 21, 22. 
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mail. Education, even in its simplest elements, is 
but little diliused in the province; and the principles of 
civil and criminal law arc but slightly understood by its 
people, the country, till lately, having been quite remark¬ 
able for its turbulence and violence. Generally speak¬ 
ing. its people are not more immoral than those of other 
parts of India. They are distinguished for their hospi¬ 
tality especially to Hindu and Jaintt pilgrims, who 
swarm through the province. The Brahmans have but 
little influence in the land; and the most important por¬ 
tion of them, thq Nagars, are completely secularized as 
managers and clerks to the native Rajas. The Charans 
nud Bhatfs are sacred characters and genealogists, the 
bards of the chiefs, occupying themselves, too, in the 
rearing of cattle. They are sometimes Rajgurs, family 
priests,to the chiefs, aswell as the Brahmans, professing 
to bear the sins of their representatives. The Jainas, to 
whom most of the merchants and money-lenders belong, 
arc haughty and intolerant to the full extent of their 
power, which is not inconsiderable, as they eontrive to 
bring most of the chiefs into their debt. To most, or 
a ]i 0 f the tribes now mentioned* references are ra 
in the subsequent progress of this narrative. 

Kachti (Catch) is in many respects similar to Kathia- 
wad. It is a narrow neck of land, bounded on the north 
by n small frith into which formerly the Kori, or most 
eastern embochure of the Indus emptied itself, and by 
the northern division of the Ban, a large portion of which 


is covered with brackish water during the rainy season. 
It is separated from Ivathidwad on the south by the 
Gulf of Kachh, which is not above thirty tuilesjn its 
greatest breadth. The curve formed by the peninsula is 
a bundled and fifty miles in length. Its greatest breadth 
is about fifty miles. Ii is princi pally of sandstone, and, 
nmmnulite limestone, elevated by marine volcanoes. It's 
soil is of a light character, its most fertile portion being 
tliui of the district of A.brashia. Its population amounts 
to about half a million. If highest tribe is th e Jatlejti, 
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cliiei of whom, and the lirst ruler of the province, is 
His Highness the Rao, at his capital Bhuj. The other Ja- 
clejas with himself form the Bhmyhd or brotherhood of 
that community. The Jadejas of Kachli, the male popu¬ 
lation of which ranges between six and seven thou¬ 
sand,and those of Kathiawad aswo have just seen, have 
the same origin, and are intimately connected with 
one another, though separated by the Gulf now men¬ 
tioned. Brahmans are numerous in Kachli: bul the y 
have no great influence in-the province. Its merchants, 
likb those of Kathiawad, are famous throughout India. 
Its agriculturists arc remarkable for their . skill and in¬ 
dustry. \ good many of its people follow pastoral pur¬ 
suits. Kachli, like Kathiawad, is sadly in want of edu¬ 
cational appliances, though the present Rao in point of 
information and .culture is far superior to his prede¬ 
cessors.# He is the descendant of Udoji, the son of 
Raydhan already mentioned. Harrrirji, the seventh from 
Udoji, had four sons, Kftengar, Sahib, Rdeb, and Aliaji. 
Khongar, who luid for some time been resident with his 
mother near Ahmadabad, as a fugitive from one of his 
brothers, having there, attracted the notice of Ahmad 
bTah, received from him military assistance ; and return* 
'ing to Kachli, took Bhuj, since made the capital, in 8am- 
val 1594, or A. D. 1537, and founded the present dy¬ 
nasty, f 

At the lime of the discovery of Infanticide in Kathia- 
w ad, the relations to it of the British Government were 
ot a very limited and remote character, and such asren- 

* For a general classification of the population of Kachh, see Oriental 
Christian Spectator, 1835. ' x 


t The succession from Raydhan, according to the principal Tr<m- 
s ^ ia va h which we have used is the following:—Bbarnialji, Samvat 1(5-12; 
K*<> Bhoj, IfiSS; Rao Kheugarji, 1702; Rao Sffr’l Megh, 1711; Rao 
Raydhanj[, 1722; Rao Prngji, 1754; Rao Godji/ 1772 J Rao Desuljt. 
J; 75 ’ Rao Lakhpat, ISOS; Rao Godjr, IS 17; 1G<> R&ydhan* 1*35; 
Gn 1870; Rao Desaljf, the present R&o, 1875. By sub- 

1 u from each of these dates, the Christian^eai is ascertained. 
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Iersd it extremely difficult, for British officials, however 
disinterested and humane in their motives, to deal with 
the atrocious crime in an effective manner. The claims 
of the paramount power in India to international inter¬ 
ference with the inferior states, were then but partially 
realized. The province was merely tributary to the 
Gaikawad of Baroda and the Peshwa of Puna, two of 
our Maratha allies, whose independent sovereignty we 
duly admitted. Kachh was even more remote from our 
influence, as the connexion of the Marathas with that 
province was of the slightest character; and it did not 
even touch on our own territory. 

The first inroad of the Marathas into Gujarat, it is 
here proper to observe, took place under Shivaji the 
founder of their empire, and was as entirely unprovoked 
and unjustifiable as any of their other movements ex¬ 
terior to their own country. Its issue was the subjection 
of a part of that territory to the tribute of the chauth , or 
portion of the fourth, which was levied under the pre¬ 
tence of a protection which was neither needed nor de¬ 
sired . Trimbak Rao, Dhabadi, the Shiapati , or comman¬ 
der-in-chief of the Maratha Forces, was in his day, 
the instrument of further aggression in Gujarat. About 
the year 1724, he quarrelled with the Peshwa Bajirao, 
who had usurped the principal power of the Marathas 
from the nominal Raja in the succession of Shivaji; and 
taking tin field he was defeated. His widow A mb a 
Bui remained at Talegaum, the family scat, while her 
son Vc>hwant Rao fled to the Muhammadans. Pile.j: 
Gaikawad, was a general in the service of the D&badi; 
and in 1726 he led an army in the name of Amba Bai 
into Gujarat, then governed for the' Moghal by Shujail 
Khan. lie conquered a large portion of the province, 
the half of which, on the continental side, was ceded by 
the Muhammadans, and reverted to himself on his adop¬ 
tion by A rnb:i Bai, on the loss of her own sons. His title 
lo its sovereignly having been confirmed by Shihu Raja 
of Salary, the nominal head of the Maratha empire, he 
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~ became the founder of the Gaikawad dynasty. Con- 
tinning his successes, he took Baroda in 1761; and dy¬ 
ing in the following year, he was succeeded by his son 
Ltamaji, who, actuated merely by motives of self-aggran- 
dizement, carried his arms into the peninsula of Iva- 
thiawacl, a small part of which he subjected to his own 
sway, and the larger portion to tribute. He even en¬ 
tered the province ofKachh, where at Bliuj, he received 
as an addition to his haram, a daughter of Kao Lalchpat, 
the chief Jadeja of that province, by one of his concu¬ 
bines. About 1748, the Peshwa, having effected a rup- ' 
lure with him, and caught him, forced him to cede to 
him about half the revenues of his country, as the price 
ol his liberty, and to keep a large contingent, said to be 
of 10,000 horse, for the use of the Maratha state. Da- 
maji died in 1768. Four sons, Sayaji, Fatteh Singh, 
Govind Rao, and Manaji survived him. Of these the 
two first-mentioned were the eldest, Sayaji being 
blind and incapacitated from rule ; but Govind Rao was 
by a superior wife. Fatteh Singh, after large contribu¬ 
tions to the Peshwa Madhavarao, got Sanads or War¬ 
rants for Gujarat; but others, in favour of Govind Rao, 
and in consideration also of large bribes, were after¬ 
wards issued by Raghoba, the brother of MacHia- 
varuo who had usurped the Peshw'aship, after the murder 
ol his nephew and'ward Narayan Rao, the rightful heir 
Raghoba, when forced to leave Puna,—in consequent 
ol the righteous indignation of his countrymen, who.V 
called for the posthumous child of Narayan, Madhava 
Rao, to occupy the Gadioi that state,—went from Bom¬ 
bay to Gujarat, expecting Govindrao to make common 
( au>«' with him. -Nana Farnavis, the noble minister of the 
youthful Peshwa Madhavarao, however, was more than 
a match lor them both; and'by the Ireaty of Purandar 
hfc got the English to concur in the recognition 
Mitch Singh as the chief of Gujarat, who reigned at s 
■ aroda till 1789, when he died and was succeeded by 
-ii.iji his hall-brother, w ? ho by his decease made way 
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i'or Gov i ad Rao, who on his death in 1800 was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Anandrao, with whom the British 
Government entered into special alliance in 1802.^ 

A word on theorigin of the British relations with Kaehh 
is here necessary. Rao Raydhan who squatted himself 
on ih< cushion of that province in 1778, through his own 
licentiousness and cruelty brought on madness; made a 
show of conversion to Muhammadism; and greatly 
oppressed his subjects, principally through means of 
Africans and foreigners employed by him as slaves and 
* servants. When the long-suffering patience of his 
people was exhausted, and they had seized him and put 
him into confinement, his brother Bhaiji, his lawful suc¬ 
cessor in the conduct of affairs,— for lie had no legal son, 
—was unable to manage them on account of his minority ; 
and the direction of the Suite fell into the handsel' twelve 
Mnsalmans, commanders of mercenary troops, of whom 
Dosal Von was the acknowledged head till 1702, when 
lie was expelled from office by Fatteh Muhammad, 
another of their number, a native of Sindh, possessed of 
considerable administrative ability, which he continued 
lo exercise, after Bhaiji became of age. The rival of 
Fatteh Muhammad was a Hindu, named Hansraj, the 
>r of Mandavl,the chief seaport of Ka< whose 
parilzans gave him possession of Bhaiji, alias Prathiraj, 
who was carried off from Bliuj during the temporary 
absence of Fatteh Singh, ltansn.j. to bring the die* 
tensions between himself and the other functionary to a 
close, proposed to the Bombay Government in 1801 -2, 
Uxa-de Kaehh to its management, on condition that i>huj, 
i lie <;i | ii-.il, should be reserved for the Rao. Bhaiji died 

in 1802; and a similar pro] 1 

], y Fatteh Muhammad who had charge of the person,— 
..I ihr Rao Ravdhau at Bliuj and also command of An- 


* j - he names mid dales liorc ar<; given from a comparison of docn 
nn-i.ts both native and European, und from a memorandum of Mr. Jon 
Iili.ui Dunniu 
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'tirtlic second seaport of the province,—and by Haus r J\j, 
now restricting his administration to Mandavi. The Bom¬ 
bay Government, however, declined to form at this time 
a closer alliance with Ivachli than what was reejuired for 
the protection Of its own subjects and allies; and rested 
satisfied with securing, in 1809, an agreement from 
Kachh forthe suppression of piracy, very abundant near 
Ivachli, and the confinement of its troops to its own terri¬ 
tories; with warning the Sindhian against the invasion 
of Kachh ; and with promising to aid the darbar, or court 
of -Blmj, in the settlement of some of its claims on the 


Jam of Nawanagar. 


Tlie Kachh government did not 


fulfil its stipulations Piracy by sea, and plunder by 
land, continued to exist on the borders of Kachh. This 
called for the interference of the Bombay Government 
through Captain MitcMurdo, its agent in that province. 
His measures were for some time retarded through the 
death ol I* atte h Muhammad, of Huns raj, and ol the in¬ 
sane Rao Raydhan, and the disputes which followed 
about the succession. When Rao Bharmalji,—a son of 
Iv.it dlian by a slave-girl,—ultimately called to power, sat 
down on the royal cushion, he was only eighteen years of 
age; and by factions prevalent both arpong Hindus and 
Musalmans, he was greatly restricted in his administra¬ 


tion. TIre greatest disorder, confusion, and cruelty pre¬ 
vailed throughout the province and its borders. Bh&rmalji 
ere long sympathized with the disturbers of the peace, 
and sought to profit by their plunder. His government 
became very unpopular, particularly among the Jadf jas 
forming his own bheuydd , to whom lie was under great 
obligations. He placed 1 himself even in indirect hosti* 
% to the British Government; for, when a British and 
Giiikawad force was reducing Juria in Kathiawad, hi,- 
minister Shivaraj, the son of Hansraj, supplied the li¬ 
bels at that place with ammunition and other assistance. 
Gii the tall ol Juria, he made a show, from fear, of put 
•ing down robbery in his own district of Wagar, parlies 
•rom which had committed great depradations in Ka~ 
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tlVawiuJ: but be soon returned to Bhuj with Jiis troops. 
The robbery and plunder in Kathiawad; were again re¬ 
sumed without effective resistance on his,part; and the 
British and Gdikawad Governments, which had been 
put to an expenee, from first to last, of about ten lakhs 
of rupees for their suppression, made a requisition on 
Bharmalji for reimbursement and a guarante'e against 
future incursions. Bluirmalji having permitted the time 
allowed for his answer to pass unimproved, the British 
troops entered his territories, took Anjsir and Tuna, and 
advanced on his capital, when he was obliged to com¬ 
ply with the demands made upon him, now raised to 
twenty lakhs of rupees; to furnish an yearly tribute of 
two lakhs of koris,—less than two-thirds of a lakh of 
rupees,'—and to enter into a general treaty of peace and 
alliance. This brings us to 1916, much in advance of 
our general narrative, which, however, would be unin¬ 
telligible without these notices.* No one who sees the 
quiet and order of Kachh at the present day, can imagine 
wliat it was in the past generation, or understand the 
difficulties encountered in dealing with it in questions 
of political expediency and philanthropic interest. 

But to return to Kathiawad. The usual method of 
realizing the tribute exacted from the peninsula in be- 
lmif of the Gaikawacl and Peshwa, was by periodical 
circuits enforced by military array. One of the amel¬ 
iorations proposed under the alliance now referred to, 
“was,” to use the words of Mr. Duncan, “1.o avoid the 
necessity for the ever-recurring and coercive progress, 
by inducing the dependent local rulers in Kathiawad, 
chiefly through an appeal to their own interests, to ac¬ 
cede to an equitable permanent accommodation; as¬ 
certaining the amount of their future pecuniary acknow¬ 
ledgments, without the concurrence of force for their 


Oil the history of the British connexion with Kachh, see Sketch of 
the History of Kachh, appended to Dr. Bumes’s interesting narrative 
of his Visit to the Court of Sindh. 
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ization. Toward the attainment of these salutary 
ends, it was deemed expedient that one general circuit 
should be made through the peninsula assisted by the 
appearance oi a detachment from the British subsidiary 
force ; and it was thought a duty of humanity to aim also, 
on this occasion, at the suppression of female Infanti¬ 


cide. 1 The plans of the Bombay Government in re¬ 
ference to these matters were approved of by the Supreme 
Government ol India, though in a somewhat cautious 
form as lar as the attempt to suppress Infanticide was 
concerned. 


u e cannot but contemplate with approbation,” it was 
intimated by that government, “the considerations of 
humanity which have induced you to combine with the 
proposed expedition, the project of suppressing the bar¬ 
barous custom of female Infanticide. But the specula¬ 
tive success even of that benevolent project, cannot be 
considered to justify the prosecution of measures which 
may expose to hazard the essential interests of the 
state; although as a collateral object, the pursuit of it 
would be worthy of the benevolence and humanity of 
the British Government.”^ 

The proposed expedition to Kathiawad was com¬ 
mitted to Major Alexander Walker, the Resident at the 
Court of the Gaikawad, an officer highly fitted by his 
character and talents for the efficient discharge of its 
delicate and important duties. It was commenced by 
him in 1S07 ; and he held both its political and military 
command. He was successful in accomplishing the 
revenue settlement of the province on a basis which has 
been but little disturbed since his day; in collecting and 
arranging an immense quantity of curious and valuable 
information connected with its diversified tribes; in 
suggesting many measures calculated to secure its peace 
'*nd tranquillity; and above all, after no long interval, in 
inducing its Jadeja nobles to enter into engagements for 


Better dated 31st July 1806. 
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the total supression of the crime of Infanticide, the syste¬ 


matic commission of which had for so long a period con¬ 
stituted their sin, and shame, reducing them in matters of 


humanity below the level of the most barbarous tribes. 
His various reports on Kathiawad, presented to the Bom¬ 
bay Government, are among Ihe most able and interest¬ 
ing documents which the British administration in India, 
greatly less appreciated than it should be. for its talent 
and industry, can furnish. That which narrated his 
endeavours for the suppression of Infanticide is dated 
the 15th March 1808. Though it is somewhat discursive, 
and contains not a few unnecessary digressions, and re¬ 
petitions, not to say misapprehensions, it is possessed of 
extreme interest both in a literary and philanthropic point 
of view. We shall either extract its most important por¬ 


tions, subjoining to them such remarks as may be neces¬ 
sary for the elucidation of our narrative, or make such 
an abridgement of it, with additional notices, as is re¬ 
quired by the subject of which it treats. 

On the origin of Infanticide Major Walker thus writes: 

_“ The Jadejas relate, that a powerful Raja of their 

caste, who had a daughter of singular beauty and ac¬ 
complishments, desired his Rajgur, or family Brahman, 
to affiance her to a prince of desert and rank equal to 
her own. The Rajgur travelled over many countries, 
without discovering a chief who possessed the requisite 
qualities; for where wealth and power were combined, 
personal accomplishments and virtue were defective; 
and in like manner, where the advantages ot the mind 
and body were united, those of fortune and rank were 
wanting. The Rajgur returned, and reported to the 
prince that his mission had not proved successful. This 
intelligence gave the royal mind much affliction and 
concern, as the Hindus reckon it to he the first duty of 
parents to provide suitable husbands for their daughters; 
and it is reproachful that they should pass the age of 
puberty without having been affianced, and be under 
the necessity oi living in a state ol celibacy. I he Raja, 
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, rejected, and strongly reprobated every match 
for his daughter, which lie conceived inferior to her 
high rank and perfections. In this dilemma, the Raja 
consulted his Rajgur; and the Brahman advised him to 
d the censure and disgrace which would attend the 
princess remaining unmarried, by having recourse to 
the desperate expedient of putting her to death. The 
Raja was long averse to this expedient, and remonstrat- 
ed against the murder of a woman, which, enormous as 
it is represented in the Shastra, would be aggravated 
when committed on his own offspring. The Rajgur at 
length removed the Raja’s scruples, by consenting to 
load himself with the guilt, and to be< own 

person responsible for all the consequences of the sin. 
Accordingly the princess was put to death; and female 
Infanticide was from that time practised by the Jddcjas.”* 
This is obviously an ex post facto explanation of the 
origin of the Jadeja Infanticide. “ It resembles,” says 
Major Walker himself, “ the tales of infancy, rather 
than the grave history of a transaction, involving the 
fate of a numerous portion of the human race.” He 
adds, “ Whatever may have been the motives that led 

the Jadejas to embrace the extraordinary practice of des¬ 
troying their daughters, convenieney and policy have 
contributed to continue and extend it. The scruples of 
religion were lulled and 'quieted, by the ideal security 
of another race being responsible for the crime. Opinions 
and habits, from which at first we have an aversion, as 
they grow familiar ris. into consideration and establish 
their ascendency. The superstition of the Jadejas easily 
reconciled them to the expedient proposed bv the Raj - 
gur; which freed them from the fear and consequences 
ol sin and undermined their compassion and affection 
h>r their offspring. The sentiments of nature and 
humanity were supplanted by the passions of avarice 
and pride; for the right of destroying their daughters 

* Walker’s Report, paragraphs, 9-1(3. 
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grew into a privilege, which they regarded as a distinc¬ 
tion and honor peculiar to their caste. The Hindu 
precepts and customs concerning marriage arc full of 
family distinctions, exact so many observances and im- 
P os ' 80 mar »y restraints, that a military tribe, like the 
Jadejas, might not be reluctant to receive a dispensa¬ 
tion. These restraints, wben their operation is strictly 
enforced, occasion many inconveniences, and in some 
situations they may prove insurmountable. All these 
difficulties are felt more in the cases of women than of 
men; and the expense attending their marriage is an 
obligation which the Jadejas consider it for their interest 
and advantage to be exempted from.” To the conquest 
of Sindh by the Muhammadans, too, Major Walker refers, 
as explanatory of the origin of Infanticide among the 
Hindus who wandered from that province. i*The 
Jadejas, finding themselves surrounded by tribes who 
had embraced a new faith, and precluded thereby from 
marrying their daughters to those among them among 
whom they were formerly accustomed to contract ma¬ 
trimonial engagements may, under such cireumstanc eg 
have preferred the expedient suggested, and encourag¬ 
ed by superstition, of destroying their female offspring.*’ 
On the consideration here adverted to, milch stress is to 
be laid, Omagh it be a fact that other Rajput tribes less 
oppressed by the Muhammadans than the Jadejas have 
fallen into the habf» emission of the. same eritneo. 

On 11 1 e continnajicr of ihe practice of Infanticide by 
the JtuOjas aflcr their emigration from Sindh to the 
'•muili, Major Walker thus comments. “ We know that 
the «)rub maintained their independence in Sindh for 
a long period, and resisted their invaders with spirit and 
fortitude.” Mn subsequent times, when the emigration 
of the Jadejas intoKnehh and Gujarat, inhabited by Raj¬ 
put:-, offered abundance of husbands for their dauMiters, 
rind Removed the plea for their destrntion, the custom had 
been established, and was considered as one of their 
inalienable rights. Ihe Jadejas had also conceived 


METHODS OF JADEJA INFANTICIDE. 

many barbarous notions of their own superiority, and 
they undervalued or despised the tribes amongst whom 
they had obtained a compulsory settlement. The cir¬ 
cumstance of conquest, under which they settled in Kachh 
and Gujarat, confirmed this sentiment of superiority.” 
1 iiese explanations are probably to a good extent correct. 
Still, Major Walker, formed a right judgement, when he 
added , li 1 he great cause for their destroying their children 
is avarice, and that t hey may not be exposed to the cares 
and expence attending their establishment in life.” 
u Considerable weight must be given to the apathy and 
indifference with which it has ever been received by the 
rest ot the Rajput families and the Brahmans, who are 
numerous in this country. It does not appear that any 
effort has been made for the general suppression of this 
crime, for which they possessed a simple and effectual 
remedy by refusing to affiance their daughters to the 
Jadcjas, unless on the condition of rearing their female 
offspring. Such an idea never seems to have occurred 
to the other Rajputs; on the contrary they appear to have 
countenanced the practice of Infanticide not only by in¬ 
termarrying their daughters with the Jadcjas, but by al¬ 
lowing them to become the instruments of murdering 
their own offspring. These Rajputs were led to this un¬ 
natural compliance from the ease and facility with which 
their acquiescence enabled them to marry their daugh¬ 
ters. To this interested motive they appear to have sa¬ 
crificed the sentiments of religion and humanity with¬ 
out any repugnance. They excused, however, to me, and 
endeavoured to palliate their want of sensibility by 
pleading the immediate usages of easte, and die impro¬ 
priety of interfering in those of the Jadejas.” * 

A bout the Methods of the destruction of their infant 
daughters by the Jadcjas, "Major Walkers inquiries 
< ru probably as successful as could have been expect¬ 
ed. J hey were reluctant to speak on the di-krbmhrawa* 
nf ‘dhe custom of killing daughters,”—remarking 

dial ii was an “ affair of the women.” It was well as- 
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curtained, however, that it was especially “ an affair of 
the men;” a-i it was according to their hints or orders 
that the crime was perpetrated by the women. They 
appeared, it was found, to have had several methods of 
destroying the infant; but two were commonly prevalent. 
Immediately after the birth they put into the month of 
the infant some opium, or drew the umbilical cord over 
its face to prevent respiration. The destruction of such 
tender objects was not difficult. In some instances 
death followed neglect, without violence. The mother 
was said to be the usual executioner in KYitbiawad, and 
the female Rajgur in Kachh. When an inquisitive per¬ 
son asked a Jndeja, the result of the pregnancy of his 
wife, he would, if it were a female, answer “nothing,” 
an expression in the idiom of the country sufficiently sig¬ 
nificant, and used with the utmostlcvity. Only a few in¬ 
stances were known of any of the Jadejas of Katliiawad 


having preserved their daughters; but by doing so, they 
rather lost than gained repute. Most of the Jadejas in 
Kachh who had become proselytes to Muhammadanism 
saved the lives of their daughters. “I endeavoured,” 
says Major Walker, “to ascertain the motives of the Ja- 
dejas who preserved their daughters; and by their own 
confession this act of humanity did not proceed from 
parental feelings. It appeared to be inspired, not by mo¬ 
tives of affection for the object so much as by personal 
considerations, arising from the ideas of the metempsy- 
.•liosis, which are so universally and rigidly observed 
by the fcfhruvak banitis, who are. the followers of Jina. 
These people consider it a sin to deprive any being or 
creature, however, mean or noxious of lifeand their 
doctrines are said to have made an impression on a few 
of the Jadejas.’ - * Any argument against Infanticide 


* In another portion of his report Major AVatker notices all the in¬ 
stances which had been brought to his notice of Jadejas who had saved 
their dan diters. Makaji of A'namlagad, who had embraced (lie eclectic 
views nt’the Hindu reformer Ivahir, renounced for a time intercourse with 
his wife lest any daughters should lie born to him, whom, as a J.idcja, lie 
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ucli might be supposed to be derived from the doe- 
liine of the metempsychosis, is available in reason equal- 
Iv in the case of a Brahmanist as in that of a Jaina. Yet 
it is a fact that the Jainas in the peninsula of Gujarat 
are the most ostentatious in their professed regard for the 
preservation of life, especially that of the brutes, which, 
they say, are incapable of asking the aid of man whose 
fellows they may have been in former births. To the 
preservation of life, however, the doctrine of the me¬ 
tempsychosis is not , logically speaking, favourable. As 
every creature has a certain number of births to go 
through before absorption in the case of the Brahman- 
ists,* and before liberation or extinction in the case of 
the Jainas, death would appear rather to hasten than 
delay these grand results. It is a feeling of simple 
brotherhood, as far as life is concerned, with the unfor¬ 
tunate brutes which makes the. Jainas so tenderly pre¬ 
serve them. For 'he life of man, this feeling is by no 
means so strong among them as for the life of the brutes. 
While the slaughter of a cow in one of their towns would 
well-nigh produce rebellion, the slaughter of a helpless 
infant would scarcely excite among them a feeble dis- 
satisfaction. 

Major Walker’s inquiries into the statistics of Infant- 


would have been required to put to death. When by the commands of 
his chief, and to avoid scandal, he returned to his wife, and four daughters 
were bom to him in succession, he allowed his religious principles to 
triumph over the prejudices of his tribe. The chief of Karsora preserved 
a daughter, ultimately married to the Riija of Bhawanagar, the highest 
chief of the peninsula, in deference to the offer of an Aral) Jamadar to 
remit his arrears of pay, on condition that he saved her life Daddii 
the brother of the ThSkur, or Baron, of Rajkot, preserved a daughter 
Iroiu natural affection. Hutaji, a professed robber, saved two daughters, 
if was thought from the same motive, but probably as an “atonement’’ 
for his numerous crimes. These girls Tie dressed and habited like bovs • 
am to Major Walker they denied their sex. The chid of Miilia reared 
‘ ic daughter in deference to the entreaties of his wife.—Report ,117-1 dO. 

I he number of births, according to the Shastra, which nui.- t pi e- 
CC( J e ^sorption is 8,400,000. 




INFANTICIDE PREVALENT AMONG 

Xcide were not much to be depended on. One account 
which he received, he was aware, had the appearance of 
exaggeration. It estimated the J a tie j as in Kachh and 
Kathiawad at 125,000, and flic number of female infants 
annually destroyed at 20,000. Another estimated the 
yearly infanticides in the latter province at 5,000, and 
those in Kaelih, making allowance for the families which, 

it was supposed, had discontinued the practice, at 25,000, 
being in all 30,000 infantile murders in the space of 
twelve months. A third, which he considered as much 
below the truth as the preceding was above it, gave the 
annuartnfanticides south of the gulf of Kachh as rang¬ 
ing between 1,000 and 1,100, and those north of that 
gulf at about 2,000. Even this last estimate, to the credit 
of human nature be it said, was greatly in excess of the 
reality, it is evident from the statistical tables, now care¬ 
fully prepared, that the annual number of ascertained 
female births among the Jadejas in Kfithiuwad may be 
stated at about 250, and in Kachh at about 225. The 
infanticides among the Jadejas alone, then, did not fall 
much short of 500 annually. Taking them at this es¬ 
timate,—for we must make some allowance for births 
still concealed—how horrid does the practice appear. 
Five hundred murders a year among the princes and 
nobles of a community of no great extent! How pro¬ 
vocative of the indignation of God this fearful shedding 
of innocent blood ! How hardening to the hearts of all 
concerned in its perpetration or connivance! Iiow des¬ 
tructive of all tender and gentle feeling in families, must 
the total absence of a sisterhood have been in their 
education and training! 

Of the existence of the practice of Infanticide in 
another Rajput tribe in the peninsula of Gujarat, Major 
Walker received certain information. It was that of the 
Jaitmis of the province ofKardfl. the capital of which 
is the considerable town of Porbandar on the western 
coast. They neither avowed nor defended the practice 
when it was laid to their charge; but the fact that their 
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•anus, or chiefs, had no grown-up daughters for moie 

liiuu a hundred years was decisive evidence against 
them.* 

The practice ol Infanticide could never have been 
established among the Jadejas had the neighbouring 
Rajputs refused to give them their daughters in mar- 


* Of the existence of Infanticide among more remote tribes of Raj 
puts , too, Major Walker was well aware. “ The practice of female In¬ 
fanticide prevails with the Raj Kumars , and other tribes in Bengal; 
where it lias been [as was then supposed] happily abolished. The 
custom of putting their infant daughters to death, has also been dis¬ 
cover'd to exist with the Ratod Rajputs of Jaypur and Jtt§Hpnr t but 
this fact when reported to Europe was doubted and denied to bu pos¬ 
sible. It is confirmed, however, by every intelligent and well-informed 
native Of that country; nor docs there appear any grounds whatever 
for questioning its existence. The existence of the custom is traced to 
other tribes of Hindustani and in particular to the Juts and 31 {'train j 
which latter are a sect of Musalmans. I am indebted for this informa¬ 
tion to Nizam-ud-dm Husain ; and the following is the translation of a 
memorandum which he gave me on the subject. ‘ The Jat chiefs of 
Bhartpur are stiled Sensuiwal? (sic); those people, or the Scnsuiwals , 
are in the habit of putting to deatli their daughters at the moment ot 
their birth,by opium, or by strangling. The cause of their doing so pro¬ 
ceeds from a supposition which they entertain, that it i; a great disgrace 
to give their daughters, even in marriage, to any person. And many 
MewtUs who are Muhammadans , but who are known under the appel 
lulion of Mewati, whose country is near that of the Jots, kill their 
daughters from the same cause. I suppose the governors of Haims 
an (\ Mursa’n follow the same practice. These people ore,all of the 
Jat caste.* I have learnt from other sources of information on which 
I rely, that some of the Ratod , the Hari of Bundi Kota , the Waish in 
the Purab , the Jilts in Hindustan , and some of (lie Kachhwas of Jay pur, 
and other Rajput tribes kill their daughters. The Jadejas are aware 
that the custom of Infanticide is practised by many other tribes besides 
their own; but although it. is probable that they have a common origin 
I could not discover the traditionary motive that had led to the introduc 
tion of Infanticide amongst so many people of Hindustan. The prac 
tice, however, appears to be maintained among them by the same causes 
which operated with the Jiulvjas. Pride, avarice, the cares of a fam¬ 
ily, the disgrace that would attend the misconduct of their women, the 
difficulty of establishing them in iife, and apprehension of exposing 
their daughters to ill-treatment, were assigned in variably bv every 
person acquainted with this subject as |h cause that induced these 
tribes to commit Infanticide.**—Report, 197-203. 
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riage. No such virtue, however, was found among 
them. “They marry apparently,” wrote Major Walker, 
“into any of the Rajput tribes. : ” The Jhalas , Wcightlds, 
Gohils , Ckordsamas , Pramars , Sodhas , Sanvaiyas ., Jaz7- 
teas, Wolds , Wculdls , were ever ready to furnish them 
with wives, for the usual considerations of money and 
family alliances, even though they knew that their 
female offspring must be destroyed. Instances were 
not wanting of Jadeja chiefs living even in a state 
of polygamy and concubinage with women of va¬ 
rious castes and creeds, who alleged that they were too 
poor to #ear a single daughter. Their female children 
by their concubines they did not generally destroy, spar¬ 
ing them “rather from a contemptuous opinion of their 
inferiority, than from humanity.” Their concubines or 
rakhclis they encouraged to burn themselves on their 
funeral piles, even though they held that their wives 
might spare themselves from the right of Sati. The ex¬ 
emption in favour of the latter, it was thought, originat¬ 
ed in the custom of the lowest castes of the people to 
burn themselves with their hilsbands, to the detriment 
of the feasibility of the rite itself. 

It is due to the memory of Major Walker, to give in 
* detail his own narrative of his ingenious efforts for the 
abolition of the practice of Infanticide, with the extent 
and nature of which the reader has now been made ac¬ 
quainted, principally on his own authority. 

“I entered on this undertaking,” lie says, “with san¬ 
guine expectations of success, but which were, for a 
long time, disappointed; and I must own that the na¬ 
tives had formed much more just opinions on the sub¬ 
ject, when they foretold the difficulties that would at¬ 
tend the attempt; which few of them thought could be 
overcome, but by the Company making a conquest of 
the, country. I conceived that reason and feeling would 
effect the relinquishment of a barbarous custom uncon¬ 
nected with the principles of society; and which all the 
passions of the human mind, and all the forms and 
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3 ol religion, were combined to destroy. As it 
was evident also that the most disinterested humanity 
Itad led the Honourable Company to interfere for the 
abolition of female Infanticide, I conceived that this 
reflection, and the respect due to their mediation, would 
have disposed the Jadejas to comply with a request, 
which it was scarcely to be supposed could be at vari¬ 
ance with theirown sentiments. But sentiments of na¬ 
ture and humanity have no influence with the Jadejas; 
and I was soon, however reluctantly, obliged to re¬ 
linquish the favourable expectation I had formed of 
success. The difficulties were many and formidable. I 
had been for several years in habits of friendly corres¬ 
pondence with Jehaji, the chief of Murvi, and lie had 
continually expressed a strong desire to cultivate the 
favour of the English Government. The artifices of this 
chief, and his vakil (agent), who resided in my camp, 
deceived and amused me for some time with promises, 
which proved fallacious. I availed myself of the agency 
and influence of Sundarji Shivaji * after his arrival in 
camp, but with no better success. At last Jehaji trans¬ 
mitted a paper, in which he offered to accede to my 
wishes by preserving his daughters, provided I would 
reduce Mdl'ut, and restore the village of Karala, of which 
lie had been deprived by the Gaikawdd Government. 
The possession of this paper 1 considered of import¬ 
ance, as il discovered the selfish and mercenary motives, 
that attached the Jadejas to Infanticide. I preserved 
it as a testimony which refuted their pretences of the 
inviolability of the practice, as a custom of the caste; 
and destroyed every argument which they attempted to 
d on principle. When Jehaji perceived the disad¬ 
vantage which attended the possession of this paper, he 
made several applications to induce me to restore it, 
with which I did not comply. As my intercourse and 
knowledge of the Jadejas increased, every circumstance 

* [See above, p. 48. j 
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tended to shew that they followed Infanticide from 
mean and interested motives only. It was also evident 
that it would be very difficult to awaken their natural 
feelings; and that the same motives of conveniency and 
interest, would have more influence in inducing them 
to relinquish the practice, than any arguments derived 
from humanity, morality, or religion. It appeared like¬ 
wise from the communications of Jehajiand others, that 
the reproach and odium of being the first to renounce 
an ancient practice operated as a considerable motive. 
The weight and authority of this example could not be 
complete, unless it was set by a chief of acknowledged 
rank and superiority. The Rao of Kachh seemed to 
possess these qualifications, from his family, and extent 
of territory. I was induced, therefore, to select this cliief- 
tain; but addressed myself principally to Fatteli Mu¬ 
hammad, whose authority is paramount in that counlry, 
and from whom as a zealous Muhammadan , I was led 
to expect the exertion of his influence for suppressing a 
crime against nature and religion. The answer how¬ 
ever of Fatteb Muhammad destroyed every hope of suc¬ 
cess from that quarter.* This Jamadar , who rose from 

# The letter here now referred to by Colonel Walker was without 
date, but received on the 21st October, 1S07. As it is of a very curious 
character, if may he here inserted. 

(After compliments). “It is notorious that since the Avat5.ru of 
Shn Krishna the people, the Jadepis, who are descended from the 
Jadus, (Ymlavus) h;u during a period of 41K10 years, been in the habit 
ot killing their daughters; and it has no doubt reached your knowledge, 
that all of God's creation, even the mighty Emperors of J1 indust m, Shah 
.1 ch in, AurnngzO'. and Akldr, who have successively reigned in Hindus¬ 
tan ; those of Khorasan, and Inin, and the Rajas of the four quarters of 
Hindus! “i ; besides all others the conductors of the affairs of this 
world, who have existed from time to time, have always preserved 
friendship with this Court, and never acted in this respect, female In- 
fun ticide, unreasonably. 

t# Kven the King of the w orld, who is protected by God, the King of 
Rum [tin- New Rome or Constantinople], descended from a long line 
of illustrious ancestors who have reigned over thafc country from the 
artiest times und m whose dominions is situated the Inestimable and 
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ie humble station oi a goatherd, and is extremely illi¬ 
terate, had the sentiments of his letter probably dictated 
to him, and by the hand of his writer, transmitted, in 
an inflated and ostentatious style, an elaborate defence 
of the practice of Infanticide ; such as could be expe< t- 
ed to proceed only from an infuriated and bigoted Ja- 
dcja. It may not be unworthy of remark that this de¬ 
fence oi Infanticide was written and composed by a 
Nagar jBrhhw.au , and promulgated in the name of a 
Muhammadan whose religion inspires them with horror 
against these murders. In the meanwhile every effort 
and endeavour was continued to prevail on the Murvi 
chief to abandon Infanticide, which the long detention 


glorious Mecca, never once thought of putting a stop to the custom 
which prevails among the Jadej&s of killing their daughters, but on the 
contrary lias preserved friendship at all times with this darbiir: am! 
merchants possessing lakhs of wealth belonging to his country reside 
here, and people of equal weatll) of this country reside there, but he 
never once uttered any thing on the subject. But you, who follow the 
paths of the King, and who are an amir (noble) of the great Sirkar, the 
Honourable Company , having written me on the subject, I have derived 
nuu ]) uneasiness, for it does not accord with your good character. 

<c You should reflect, that though the authority of many kings and 
rajas, the King of Rom excepted, lias decayed, or passed into the 
hnmls of others, still the Government of this country has remained tin 
moved from the period of the avatara of Krishna unto this day, and 
tins country contains so many brothers of one heart, descended from a 
common parent, as is not to be found in any other quarter; but they 
have not to this day departed from the habit of female Infanticide; they 
Im e however approved of two good customs. First, in this country 
neither birds nor animals are killed, goats excepted; and but few even 
oat them. Secondly, charitable places for fakirs [religious 1 -ars] 
,-roing and coming from Mecca, and Hindus performing pilgrimage^, 
no so strongly planted that the pilgrims suffer no annoyance. 

e * darbhr has always maintained friendship be j -ml bounds with 
thi Sirk&r of the Honourable Company; and notwithstanding this, you 
have acted so unreasonably in this r^peet, flint I am much distriused, 
b<>»d is the giver, and God is the taker away; if any one’s affairs go to 
1 uin he must attribute his fortune to God. No one has until this day 
wantonly quarrelled with this Darfur who has not in the end suffered 
h»ss. This Darbiir wishes no one ill, nor has ever wantonly quarrelled 
'vith any one. Every tiling that may happen is from God. I lw»u 
obedient. Do not again address me on this subject.** 
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oftlie detachment in the vicinity of that city afforded. 
It was the daily subject of letters, messages, and con¬ 
ferences. The humanity and tenderness congenial to 
the sex induced me to expect the assistance of the wo¬ 
men of Jehaji’s family. The preservation of their off¬ 
spring appeared naturally and peculiarly their business. 
I conceived that my appeal to wives and mothers, and 
to women who came from tribes that rejected Infant¬ 
icide, would be attended with every advantage. I was 
farther led to entertain great hopes from this plan, on 
account of the high character of the mother of the chief 
of Murv'r , for prudence, propriety of conduct, and a be¬ 
nevolent, disposition. As this lady possesses consider¬ 
able influence over her son, I expected that she would 
exert it in favour of a measure, agreeable to her own 
feelings. The embarrassed state of Jehaji’s affairs, and 
the countenance which he stood in need of from me for 
retrieving them, were circumstances which I conceived 
would occur to the discretion of his mother; and urge 
her to obtain from her .son a concession which might 
give the family a claim to my support. My overtures 
to this lady were at first received with the feelings na¬ 
tural to her sex; and she seemed disposed, with the rest 
of the women, who held several consultations together 
on the subject, to unite their influence for the abolition 
of Infanticide. But these ebullitions were of short 
duration:—the Jadejas were alarmed, and the women 
contended for the ancient privilege* of the caste ; they 
were led away from tlu path of nature and humanity by 
ihe example and influence of their husbands. The 
mother of the chief of Murv'r requested that she might 
be excused soliciting her son on this head,-and referred 
for any farther information to* J4haji. At this period 
mv prospect of success was very obscure and distant: 
—but although these efforts had failed of their desired 
effect, they were notwithstanding, useful; and paved 
the way for success, by turning the attention of the 
con Hi ry to a subject, which, il would'appear, had never 
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: i-iore attracted any public notice. By discussing the 
subject frequently in the public Kacher'i, and exposing 
the enormity of the practice, as contrary to the precepts 
oi t< ligion and the dictates of nature, every caste came 
to express an . abhorrence of Infanticide; and the. obsti¬ 
nate prejudices of the Jaflejas began to be shaken. The 
maxim.- and passions which favoured Infanticide, were 
piob.ibly for the first time canvassed, and censured with 
reer ora. 1 lie progress of this system was sioxv, but it 
was insensibly.spreading its influence, and became a 
subject or universal conversation. The novelty of the 
a .tempt, and the extraordinary nature of the subject, 
also attracted general attention. But whatever influ¬ 
ence these circumstances might produce, as Jeltaji was 
the first chieftain that l had addressed on tire subject, it 
was ol the utmost importance to make some impression 
on him. I bent every exertion, therefore, and tried va¬ 
rious expedients to reclaim this chief, who had already 
destroyed two of his daughters, from the'practice of In¬ 
fanticide. Av last I obtained from Jehdjt a conditional 
writing to the following effect:—‘From motives of 
friendship thy Honourable Company have urged me to 
preserve my.dauglitcrs; to this l consent, if the. chiefs 
ol 1Vawanagar and Cfovdal agree.’ This was the first 
considerable step towards the attainment of this .r.-eat 
object ; and the writing appeared to reduce the question 
to a kind of point of honour, or respect for antiquity, in 
Se tHlg t lc exarn P le of sanctioning an innovation oh a 
general habit. From the character and behaviour of the 
• am, l could have no hopes that he would set this ex¬ 
ample ; but as the family of Dcwaji of Gondal had 
already preserved several of their daughters, I was led 
1o <?I dert:iin the most favourable expectations from the 
neial disposition ol this chief, aud his reputation for 
humanity, li may be proper to mention, that-Jehajt 
hrst proposed to insert the names of the Rao of Ken t,I, 
Ul| d Jam of Nawanagar in his writing, but I positively 
l< ' lsR(l ,0 rt L '^ Ve 'l 10 paper unless it comprised Dewaji 
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of Gondal. The compliance of J6haji with tins request, 
it may be but fair to consider as a favourable indica¬ 
tion of bis sentiments; and lhat he was secrelly not ex¬ 
tremely averse to agree to the abolishing ol Infanticide. 
It may be presumed he was acquainted with the dispo¬ 
sition of Dewaji, and of the general opinion that this 
chief, when pressed, would renounce the practice of 
killing his daughters. FromDosaji of 31 alia T obtained 
a similar writing to that received from the chief of 


Murvi. I had conceived great expectations from Dosaji, 
who had preserved a daughter, and had by his vakil 
(agent) afforded repeated assurances that he was ready 
to renounce Infanticide ; but it is remarkable that this 
chief used every evasion and delay to avoid executing 
a formal deed in renunciation of the practice. It is ne¬ 
cessary to notice here, that there were several petty 
Jadejd chiefs in my camp, whose distressed and depend¬ 
ant circumstances rendered them obsequious to any 
measure proposed by Government; and they were 
ready to bind themselves by any engagement to re¬ 
nounce Infanticide: but I conceived that their early 
formal acquiescence would not have the force of ex¬ 
ample with any of the superior chiefs,and would rather 
prejudice the cause. Under these ideas, I declined for 
the present entering into engagements with the petty 


chiefs who followed the camp. The narrative must now 
accompany the operations of the Detachment, which 
traversed ihe country of Jam and arrived at Kandorlrd. 
I employed .this time, as often as circumstances and 
opportunity permitted, in favour of the dew.- bol- 

i-hing Infanticide. Wasanji Ishwarji, the vakil of the 
Gondal chief, residing in camp, enabled me frequently 
converse with him on the subject; and this sensible 


ud respectable Brahman was easily persuaded to unite 
his inflm nee with mine, to prevail on his master to enter 
into a formal obligation for discontinuing Infanticide. 
During these events, Wasanji had occasion to proceed 
to Gondal on some revenue affairs; and before his de- 
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we he privately gave me such assurances, as 1 con¬ 
ceived might be confided in, that he would, on Ills re¬ 
turn, obtain authority irom Dewaji, to enter into any 
engagements which might be required, for preserving 
the daughters of the Jadejas, residing in that part of the 
country. In .his, and every endeavour for suppressing 
Infanticide, it is with great pleasure that I mention the 


cordial and zealous assistance of Vithalrao Diwanji, 
t i n* command or of - the Gaikawad army This officer, 
with the peculiar ardour of-.his character* * end braced 
every occasioUsof exposing the enormity of tire crime, 
and of promoting, by bis arguments and influence, a de¬ 
testation of the practice. The mission of Wasanji Ish- 
warji was entirely successful; and on his return to 
camp, after expressing the reluctance of his master to 
set au example which might bring on him the reproach 
of his caste, a deed of the most solemn, effectual, and 
binding nature was executed, renouncing for ever the 
practice of Infanticide. 

“The following is a translation of this instrument:— 


1 Whereas the Honourable English Company and An and* 
rao Gaikawad Send KhaskbH Shamsher Bahadur, having- 
set forth to us the dictates of the Shastras' and the true 
faiili of the Hindus; as well as, that the Brahmd-Vai 
varttaka Burma declares the killing of children to be a 
heinous sin ; it being written that it is as great an offence 
to kill an embryo as a Brahman ; that to kill one woman 
is as great a sin as a hundred Brahmans ; that to put one 
child to death is as great a transgression against the di¬ 
vine laws, as to kill a hundred women; and that the 
perpetrators of this sin shall be damned to the Hell Ka~ 
la. Sutra, where, he shall be infested with as many mag- 
§ 0<s as he may have haijrs on his body; be born again a 
h-per, and debilitated in all his members: We Jadeja 
Ih'waji and Kuer Nathu, Zamhtdiirs of Gondal, (the 
vwstonr of female Infanticide having long prevailed in 
v> \ r C:f, s!e) do hen by agree for ourselves, and for ourolf- 
^pnng ; as ;l i so wc bind ourselves in behalf of orn vela- 
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tions, and their offspring, for ever, for the sake of our 
own prosperity, and for the credit of the Hindu faith; 
that we shall from this day renounce this practice ; and 
in default of this, that we acknowledge ourselves offen¬ 
ders against the Sirkars.^ Moreover, should any one 
in future commit this offence, we shall expel him from 
our caste, and he shall be punished according to the 


pleasure of the two governments, and the rule of the 
Shastras. The above writing is duly executed.” 

This form of engagement, it will be seen, is similar 
to that into which the Rajkumars entered under Mr. 
Jonathan Duncan, on which we have already remark¬ 


ed,! that while it is perfectly satisfactory as far as the 
interdiction of Infanticide is concerned, it makes the 
English Government the patron and teacher and aven¬ 
ger of the Hindu faith. At the time it was prepared little 
comparatively was thought, even by the wisest and b( st. 
of our countrymen residing in India, of the moral rela¬ 
tions of the measures of our administration, on which 
the greatest stress is ever to be laid. The great ambition 
of our politicals was too often to please and gratify, 
even by religious concession and flattery. It is with 
painful feelings that we now read such an exordium as 
we find in one of Major Walker’s letters written about 
this time to Shivaji Sundarji on the great theme of hu¬ 
manity which was so near his heart :— u I have received 
your letter, and I understand its contents; but to-day 
being Vitipat,^ which is an unlucky day, 1 therefore am 
unable to write n particular answer until to-movrow ; 1 
beg you to wait.” Even though the inability here re¬ 
ferred to may have originated in the absence, from su¬ 
perstitious reasons, of a principal clerk, it should not. 
have been announced in a manner seemingly defer¬ 
ential to superstition. 


• The British and G&ikawad Governments. f Soe above, p. 42. 

I Sanskrit vyatipat , the seventeenth day of the Yogas, considered ] y 
the Hindus particularly unlucky. 
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W ith the exception of the Jam every Jadeja chief 
readily and without offering a single objection, subscrib¬ 
ed to a counterpart of this instrument . 199 Every other Ja- 
deja possessed of the least authority or influence in the 
country did the same. The Jam, who was the first in 
rank 61 the Jadejas of Kathiawad, opposed it by every 
art and subterfuge as long as he could. He attempted 
to prevent Dewaji of.Gondal from'signing it, but fortun- 
• ately ineffectually. He requested, with reference to his 
, own family, that neither he nor his own offspring should 
be included in the engagement, but that he should only 
bind himself for his other relations and llieir offspring. 
No exception, howe\er, could be made in his favour. 
“It is sufficient, to expose the unworthy motives of this' 
chief,” wrote Major Walker, “to mention that after lie 
had agreed to the engagement for renouncing Infant¬ 
icide, he had the effrontery and meanness to solicit an 
abatement of his revenue*, in order to re-imburse the 
expence, which, as he alleged, he would in future be 


liable to in consequence of bringing up his daughters.” 
li the truth had been fully known, it would have been 
found that not another Jadeja who signed the engage¬ 
ment was actuated at the time by nobler or more disin¬ 
terested motives. It was deference to the will of the 
English Sirkur, and not to the will of God or the voice 
of humanity, which led them to its adoption. It was 


received to get rid ot a disagreeable importunity, and 
doubtless in the hope ' that it might be violated with 
comparative impunity, as the J&dejas themselves were 
to be the executors of its highest penalty,—that of ex¬ 
pulsion from casfe,—and a‘s additional punishment was 
rather obscurely prescribed, to be inflicted “according 
to the pleasure of the two governments (the British and 
Gaikawad] and the [indefinite] rule of the Sfafetras.” 

frtilli as a primary measure, it had very high import¬ 
ance. \ . . t 


jWajm Walker’s estimate of the advantages of the e'n- 
.^agtunent was doubtless formed in all sincerity. It was* 


\ 
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thus expressed. ‘-The instruments ascertain with pre¬ 
cision what the parties have stipulated to perforin; and 
besides inflicting the penalties derived from caste and 
religion, those deeds confer on the Company and the 
Gaikawad, a clear and legal right of punishing the of¬ 
fenders. It seems to be incontrovertible, that, whatever 
may have been its origin, ihe Jadejas continued Infant¬ 
icide from motives of interest or convenience ; and the 
same motives are now brought into operation to coun¬ 
terbalance their former prejudice ; —for if they were to 
relapse, and again kill their daughters, they would be 
liable to the disgrace of expulsion from their families, 
and to arbitrary punishment; exposing themselves evi¬ 
dently to much greater disadvantages and vexations, 
than can possibly arise from preserving their children. 
The illiterate condition of the Jadejas, the confined 
state of their information, and the acquiescence of suo- 
cessive generations, had shut, their eyes to the atioeity 
of Infanticide; but it is not too much to expect, that the 
instruction and lights they have lately received, may 
produce a beneficial change in their sentiments. The 
crime of Infanticide has been exposed to the communi¬ 
ty; and many men who never reflected upon it before, 
will now, under the impression of its enormity, insensi¬ 
bly impart their sentiments to the Jadejas who live 
amongst them. The intercourse of life, and the equal 
state in some points of the members of their society, af¬ 
ford abundance <_>• opportunity for this communication, 
and it will produce that influence which is generally 
1 .met, , of a fret exchange of correct opinions. 
Among the cause- also which are likely to maintain the 
observance of these engagements, superstition may be 

mentioned, which was before acting in favour of In¬ 
fanticide. The Jadejas now understand the punishment 
denounced by the Bhastras for the crime; and the same 
spirit of religion which transferred the sin to the Rajgur 
will lie equally disposed, by a kind of retributive jus- 
tier, in consequence of their own voluntary deed, to 
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make them iii future answerable for every violation of 
their contract. Even a temporary disuse of Infanticide 
• would assist towards its entire abolition, by allowing 
reason and natural feelings to recover their ascendancy. 

I he great satisfaction of the country, and the general 
contentment of Ihe Jadejas themselves, after they had, 
signed-the instruments for abolishing Infanticide, what-, 
ever repugnance they had before expressed to the meas¬ 
ure, appeared to me to afford strong 'grounds for be¬ 
lieving that.'the engagements would be permanent. The 
efficacy, however, of these engagements, and the entire 
suppression of this vice, must be maintained by the vig¬ 
ilance and vigour of the Company’s and the Gaikawad 
Government. Their power or influence must be exert¬ 
ed to punish the first instance of transgression. It may 
appear to have been desirable, but it was not easily 
practicable, to have defined the nature of the punish¬ 
ment to be inflicted on future offenders. The great in¬ 
equality in the power and rank of the Jadejas, render¬ 
ed it difficult to fix with any advantageous precision, on 
a common standard of punishment.” To* this il may 
be added, ako in the. words of Major Walker, “It is 
remarkable that none of the Governments • [except that 
of Jehangir on a .particular occasion^] who have ac¬ 
quired an ascendancy in India have ever been induced 
to attempt the abolition of Infanticide; and‘that a cus¬ 
tom so repugnant to every principle of reason and na¬ 
tural affection should have’beef! permitted to exist and 
be tolerated, even at the very walls of the capitals of the 
Muhammadan sovereigns of Delhi and Gujarat, with¬ 
out an attempt to abolish i£*” Tko honour of the sup¬ 
pression of all the great inhuman rites of India has been 
reserved for a Christian nation. 

VA ith his distinguished success in Kathiawad, Major 
\\ alker Was quickened in his endeavours in behalf of 

t his interpolation we insert on the authority of ihe Akhai-Namah, 
as quoted by Colonel Walker himself on the 27th August, 1819. 
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the province of Kachh. These endeavours, however, 
were at this time wholly unsuccessful. His renewed 
appeal to Fatteh Muhammad, the minister of the Edo, 
merely called forth a second defence of Infanticide, 
with the declaration that it was improper for him to 
say more to the Jadejas on the subject. The fact was, 
that this wily Jamadar feared the subversion of his own 
power by the Jadeja brotherhood, and did not like to 
offend that body. Major Walker came to the conclu¬ 
sion, which was unhappily proved to be a sound one, 
that no strong hope could be entertained that Infant¬ 
icide would be soon abolished in Kachh. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RESULTS Of COLONEL WALKER’S ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
THE SUPPRESSION OF INF VNTICTDE—EFFORTS OF CAP¬ 
TAIN CARNAC IN THE SAME CAUSE. 

Major Walker’s success in negotiating the agreement 
with the Jadeja chiefs of Kathiawad for the suppression 
of Infanticide met, as it well merited, with the* cordial 
approbation of the Bombay Government, the minute of 
which on the occasion, on account of the impAMant 
counsels and suggestions which it contained, is well 
worthy of being recorded in full. 

“ In acknowledgment of the letter above recorded 
from Major Walker, and of its several accompaniments , 
he js to be advised, in addition to the approbation al¬ 
ready expressed under date the 8tli of March, on the 
success of Ills exertions in putting, (it is hoped) an 
elFectunl end to the horrid practice of Infanticide in* 
and throughout the Peninsula of Gujarat, that Govern¬ 
ment have perused, with the interest arising out of the 
extraordinary nature and great importance of the sub¬ 
ject, the more particular details furnished by his present 
address, of the probable rise and’progress, and the too 
certain prevalence of this nefarious system amongst the" 
Jadejas ;. and, in one instance at least, among Jaitwa 
Rajputs : and whilst we cannot sufficiently commend 
that solicitude, perseverance, and ability, to which is 
to be ascribed the procuring of the obligations entered 
into by all the chieftains to abandon it, we are sensible 
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that it must require the vigilant and concurrent atten¬ 
tion of both the government of the Gaikawad, and of 
the Honourable Company to ensure, especially during 
the first years, the faithful adherence of the several par¬ 
ties to the salutary stipulations to which they have thus 
been brought to subscribe. But we Tcly on the zeal of 
the Resident, who will not fail to stimulate the native 
administration of Baroda, and through it, their officers m 
in Kathiawad, to attend to and make periodical reports 
of the new system thus happily introduced; which if 
allowed to operate, must soon become manifest in the 
number of female children which every Jadeja house 
may soon be known to contain; while on the other hand 
the want of such indication will constitute proof suffi¬ 
cient of the influence of the old prejudice, and of that 
disregard to engagements, which, in the present in¬ 
stance, ought not to be treated with much indulgence, 
but rather punished by a moderate fine, to be always 
imposed with the privity of the British Government 
through the Resident; and the amount of which to be 
applied to the relief of those among the more indigent 
classes of the Jadejas who shall be known to fulfil and 
adhere to the letter and spirit of their engagements; or, 
therwis®, by the infliction of such other penalty as the 
local authorities may deem the most impressive, and 
likely to ensure the attainment of an object so highly 
salutary and indispensable in all respects, as is the ex¬ 
tirpation of the baneful practice of Infanticide from all 
the districts of Katlmiwad, with an ultimate view to the 
same humane object in Kachh. 

«It is accordingly desired that the Resident will 
concert with the Gaikawad Government the best means 
for obtaining periodical notices of the obligations ; mafe- 
irm it also a rule to submit (exclusive of such intermed¬ 
iate reports as may become necessary) one general 
statement on the last day of each year, how far the 
amended system has been acted on and observed, what 
deviations are known or suspected to have been made 
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ils rules, and what measures pursued for their en¬ 
forcement ; the whole to be accompanied with an es¬ 
timate of the number of lives that may, under the bless¬ 
ing of Divine Providence, be thus ultimately saved to 
the community.” 

The Court of Directors of the East India Company 
‘were not less hearty in their approbation of the proceed* 
l mgs of Colonel Walker, as shown by their dispatches of 
the 30th August 1809 and 29lh August 1810, in the 
latter of which they acknowledged that his perseverance 
was entitled to their “ highest commendation. ” 

The first intimation of the practical working of the 
Engagement of the Jadejas, was conveyed in an official 
letter from Colonel Walker dated from the Residency of 
Baroda, 16th December 1S08. It certified, on the au¬ 
thority of the native agents of the Gaikawad in Kathia- 
wiid, the preservation of the lives of twenty Jadeja fe¬ 
males, the natural death of two , and the murder of three , 
one of whom was the granddaughter of the Gondal 
chief, of whom, however, no person would act as the 
public accuser. Among the parties who had saved a 
daughter was an individual of the Dharol Bhaiyad, who 
had been formerly instrumental in the death of three of 
his daughters in succession. Colonel Walker esteem¬ 
ed these r< suits of great importance ; and doubtless they 
had this character. They were shown by a very limit¬ 
ed portion of the Jadeja territory; and other districts, 
it was thought, would furnish similar evidence of the 
respect shown to the Engagement. The inference drawn 
from them was that “the practice is decreasing, or that 
public opinion now views it in a different light than 
formerly.” The general results, however, it. is to be no¬ 
ticed, had only been partially ascertained. Had more 
si L id and extended inquiry been made, it would have 
been lound that the instances of the evasion of the En¬ 
gagement, even at first, were more numerous than those 
< i compliance with its requisitions. With no adequate 
auarug meats for the supervision of th ' Jadejas, it was 
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scarcely to be expected, in the view of their former 
habits, that they would all at once prove true to the dic¬ 
tates of humanity which they had so long set at defiance. 
It was dangerous, indeed, to allow a treaty, deliber¬ 
ately- formed between national governments, to de¬ 
pend principally on the influence of “public opinion,” 
for its execution, especially when that “public opi-‘ 
man” had never formerly been instrumental in prevent¬ 
ing in a single instance the crime which it was de¬ 
signed to suppress. 

A “ moderate fine,” it will have been noticed, was 
the specific punishment, recommended by the Bombay 
Government to be applied in the case of offenders ; and 
with this punishment Colonel Walker requested the 
Gaikawad Government to visit the parties who, it had 
been ascertained, had actually violated their engage¬ 
ments. It was a punishment which required a firm 
hand for its infliction; but of the use of such an instru¬ 
ment for its application we have but little evidence. On 
the expulsion from cavste, the most formidable penalty 
adverted to in the Engagement, nothing was said. Such 
a punishment as that, in fact, in connexion with which 
the British Government could not. properly interfere, 
ought never to have been one of the stipulations. 

In 1809, Kathidwad was revisited by Colonel Walker 
On his return to Baroda, he addressed the following 
letter !:) the Bombay Government. It is dated the 29th 
December 1809, and takes a more sanguine view of the 
progress of the cause which he had so deeply at heart 
than was w arranted by the facts of the case ; though the 
incidents to which it adverts were of the most gratify¬ 


ing nature. 

‘‘ During the recent expedition into Kathi&wad I was 
not unmindful of inquiring into the success of the 
humane arrangements introduced under the influence of 
the Honorable Company’> Government, for the abolish¬ 
ment of female Infanticide among the Jadeja Rajputs; 
and I am happy to report that this reform has com¬ 
pletely taken root. 
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I have the honor to enclose a list of those Jadejos 
[o 2 in number] who have preserved their female chil¬ 
dren, which fell under my own direct observance. On 
my halt at Dharol, I had all those in the immediate 


neighbourhood who were capable of attending brought 
to my tent; and many were too young to be brought 
from any distance. It was extremely gratifying, on this 
# occasion, to observe the triumph of nature, feeling, and 
parental affection, over prejudice and horrid supersti¬ 
tion ; and those who, but a short period before, would, 
a;> many ot them had done, have doomed their infants 
to destruction without compunction, should now glory 
in their preservation, and doat on them with fondness. 


“The whole of the instances submitted in the accom¬ 
panying list have occurred since the execution of the 
engagements renouncing the practice of Infanticide. 
Among these the- Honourable the Governor in Council 
will observe the name of the Raja of Murvi, Kuer Da- 
daji Rajkot, and Kuer Wakaji of Dharol, and of se¬ 
veral other men of rank and influence, whose example 
must have a most beneficial effect. 


the list of lives which have been saved to the com¬ 
munity by the humane interference of the Company’s 
-lit bn very considerably in : h v 
extending the inquiry into the Jadeja villages; but this 
w ill be sufficient to show that the preservation of female 
children has now become general. There is no reason to 
doubt of the final abolishment of this inhuman practice. 
When once the natural emotions of parental affection 
have resumed their sway, it may reasonably be expect¬ 
ed that this cruel and barbarous prejudice will be con¬ 
demned by those who formerly most strongly sup¬ 
ported it. 

I lcspectfully beg leave to submit to the eonsidera- 
.lun of the Honourable the Governor in Council, a nie- 
moranTlum of a disbursement made In presents to those 
u t j.t.v who had preserved their daughters, and who 
A itec rue at. Dharol. The fund whence this disburse- 
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mentis to be defrayed is from the nazarcma, exacted 
from the chieftain of Gomlal, and which the Honoura¬ 
ble th< Governor in Council is already apprized, includ¬ 
ed an amercement for the destruction of the female in¬ 
fant of that chieftain’s son. .This arrangement is in 
conformity to the instructions of the Honourable the Go¬ 
vernor in Council, and I respectfully trust it will be 
honoured with their approval and sanction.” 

This, we believe, was the last communication ad¬ 
dressed to Government by Colonel Walker, on the sub¬ 
ject of Infanticide during his residence in India. 1 tow 
with his ideas of the number of Jadejas in Katluawad, 
and with the means of information which he possessed 
as the adviser of the Gaikawad’s Government and the 


head of an expedition to that province, he could be sa¬ 
tisfied with the meagre list of parties who had saved 
their female children which he forwarded to the Bombay 
Government, it is difficult to see, unless we suppose that 
he was really trusting more to public* opinion, time, 
and to example.for the suppression of Infanticide than 
to the Engagement which he had laboured with so 
much zeal and ability to procure. 

The benevolent feelings of Colonel Walker must 
have been highly gratified by the presentation to him in 
Kathiawud of some of the individuals who had actually 
been spared from destruction in consequence of his own 
endeavours. IIow affecting it must have been lor him to 
hear, as he actually did at Dharol. the tender Rajput 
daughter rescued from the murderous hand of the paren¬ 
tal destroyer, exclaim with infantile voice, Colonel 
Walk or siv;;u mi: ! This must have been more precious 
folds gotten ms heart 1 han t he approbation of liis'country, 
which he afterwards cordially-received,.especially after 
the .publication -oft ho narRitiv so-f-Moor and Cormack. 
Encouraged !>V\wh‘at he witnessed, lie divided the sum 
of fts. 1,400 a ‘presents among seven'of the dhughtei s 
of the J.iideja* who were presented to him. Though 
liberality of tliifi hind is in fact a rebuke of the parents 
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into whose hands it would come, it was wisely admin¬ 
istered. The uncivilized and uninstructed mind, like 
that of a child, must be wooed to good by reward, as 
well as deterred from evil by punishment. 

Captain James Rivett Carnac, formerly the assistant, 
was the successor of Colonel Walker, as Resident at 
Baroda. His first communication to the Bombay Go¬ 
vernment on the subject of Infanticide was dated the 
24th November 1811. He was then in K&thiawad, 
heading an expedition against the J am Jasaji of Nav/a- 
nagar, against whom he had four days previously urged 
the following complaints from his camp. 

“ Previous to my departure from Baroda, 1 communi¬ 
cated with you on some particular points, to Which I 
received no satisfactory answer; and though your con¬ 
duct on this occasion has not been becoming your 
situation, I shall at. present dispense with your over¬ 
sight, and apprize you of the reasons which have made 
me come to this quarter. 

“The first is to require from you the discharge of the 
just demands of the Government of Rao Raydhan [of 
Kachh]; and on this head I suppose you will conform to 
what justice may dictate. 

“The second object of my journey is to require from, 
you the persons who committed the barbarous act of 
wantonly wounding an English gentleman, convinced 
that if reason guides your conduct, and you regard your 
character, no diiliculty will be experienced on this 
score. 


“ Lastly, the infringement of your engagement res¬ 
pecting Infanticide will be fully investigated. It was 
the hope of the British Government that your rank and 
situation in this country would have impelled you to be 
lore most in showing a good example, as well in the 
perlormance of your public* obligations, as in re¬ 
nouncing a practice hostile to humanity, and contrary 
to the tenets ot the sacred shastra. 

“On this point I shall expect particular satisfaction 
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from you ; and the instances of misconduct to the Gai- 
kawad Government will be made known to you by the 
orders of the Maharaja, Futteh Singh. 

“In order to discuss these several points I beg you 
will send with despatch Mukhtiur "W akils (authorized 
agents) to this camp.” 

.Before this communication readied Bombay, Mr. Dun-; 
t a t had ceased to be the bead of its Government, bav¬ 
in;. died on the 11th August l,8ll. His successor, pro 
tempore, was Mr. George Brown. Ho did not approve of 
this early reference in the negociations with the Jam to 
the affair of Infanticide. Of that reference, however, 


Captain Carnac gave most satisfactory explanations. 
“The abolition of this inhuman practice in this country 
could not be accomplished until Lieutenant t olonel 
Walker, became enabled to obtain the assent of Jam 
Jasaji, whose example was declared indispensable by 
the other Jadej'4 chiefe, for their concurrence. On these 
grounds it appeared to me of some importance that the 
earliest notice should be taken of the acts of the Nagar 
chief in violation of his engagement. It was consistent 
with the prompt measures adopted by Lieutenant Colo¬ 
nel Walker, with ihe Gondal chief in 1800; but the 
recognition of this deviation in the instance of the Jam 
was not-required, exclusively, as it affected 1 he act it¬ 
self, but"principally to deter others from imitating it, 
either from the belief that wc had deserted an object so 
strongly supported by e. rasideratioh of common 

humanity, or that wc wcv<- unwilling to insist on the 
fulfilment of the stipulations with the most powerful 
chief in ihe country. It also occurred to me that the 
introduction of any subjects for discussion at a more 
advanced period of my negotiation might create distrust 
in the mind of Jam Jasaji, (notoriously suspicious in 
las disposition) as to the limits of our demands. In 
submitting, ho.revcv. this explanation, ! am aware that 
ihe subsequent, exposition of. the hostility of .Tam Jasaji 
ea( .j, 0 f the demands contained in my address to him 
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of the 21st November renders it superfluous, except in 
justification ol my measures. ’ These explanations ap¬ 
pear to have been viewed as satisfactory. “ The Gov¬ 
ernor in Council,” it was afterwards officially stated in 
a letter to Captain Carnac, “ is extremely solicitous to 
persevere in the etforts already made for the attainment 
of the humane and beneficial object of extirpating' the 
horrid practice of Female Infanticide from Kathiawiid. 
The disavowal of .lam Jasaji of his engagements for 
that, and for the other purposes for which he had 
afforded security, is an indisputable indication of the 
unprincipled character of that chieftain, as described in 
the following emphatic terms by Colonel Walker. 
‘The character of this chief exhibits an extraordinary 
contrast of great arrogance and extreme submission, of 
insolence and timidity; and the treacherj and cruelty 
of Jam, are only restrained by the cowardice of his dis 
position.’ ” 

The issue of Captain Carnac’s prompt interference 
with the Jam on this occasion was, that he demanded 
and obtained from him a fine of 5,000 rupees, paid in 
two instalments, for his breach of his Infanticide Eu- 
gngemenl, and induced him to sign a new engagement 
dated the 25th February 181Q, the tenor of which was 
as follows :—* 

“It has been a practice among the Jadejas of mv 
caste not to permit any female infants to live. 'The two 
Sirkars [the English and Baroda] have pointed out to 
me the true Hindu religion, and that the Brahma Wai- 
wartta Purana declared it to be a horrid crime, and that 
killing an infant is the samejas killing a Brahman and 
also that the murder of a woman is ecpial to that of 100 
Brahmans. 

“ In this case both the murder of an infant and wo¬ 
man occur, for which crime the perpetrator will receive 
as ll ' ni ,V punishments as there are hairs on the woman’s 
b °d\, and will be born a decrepit leper in the next irans- 
igratiou. The Sirkar in the year 1864, (A. D. 1807) 
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having explained this to me ; I agreed not to commit 
this crime, or to allow it in my bhcnyad , and passed a 
writing to that effect. 

“ I did not give proper information to the Birkar’s 
mehta, (clerk) who came to inquire into the business, on 
which account I again engage to Government that 
neither myself, descendants, nor bhaiyad, will commit 
this act; and if we should, we arc guilty before the Sir- 
kar. If l know of any, of my caste having committed 
this act, I will turn him out of the caste, and answer to 
Government as they may choose. 

“ I also give Bharot Meru, mehta of Viramgaum, and 
Bharot Ramclas Nathu of Jalsan, as securities for the 
above.—J a'm Jasa'ji'.” 

Nothing further was heard from Captain Carnac on 
the subject, till a letter dated the 18th July 1816 was 
received by the Bombay Government. It contained the 
following statements. 

“ [ should have been happy to announce that female 
Infanticide was entirely eradicated from the Peninsula 
of Kathiawad. Although there has lately been no evid¬ 
ence afforded to me, either by my assistant, or the Gai- 
kawad local authority, of any Jadeja having destroyed 
his offspring since the accession to the engagements by 
the means of Colonel Walker, I have been disappoint¬ 
ed in the result of the statement of those children who 
have been reported as preserved. The accompanying 


letter from Captain Ballantine [one of ( aptain Canutes 
assistants] seems to vouch only for fifteen, the disparity 
of which number is very great accenting to the ordina¬ 
ry progress of population. I am persuaded, however, 
that .there could have been no want of exertion in the 
public officers in Katlibiwad for ascertaining those per¬ 
sons who may have departed from their engagements. 
Tin* difficulty of. discovery, by the interspersed state of 
the Jadcjii^ 6ycr a eonsiderabk tract of country, and 
the pervading principle among these people not to de¬ 
stroy the practice which their own prejudices approved, 
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Infanticide 


in defiance of any public obligations for its suppression. 

‘‘It is important that our humane endeavours have 
preserved some victims, and that the act [of preserving 
daughters] is not now considered disgraceful to the fa¬ 
milies which have given this laudable example. The 
general adoption of the practice among the Jadejas ex¬ 
tenuated the crime, and apologized for this violent per¬ 
version of the instinctive feelings of human nature ; but 
as children are now preserved, it is natural to believe 
that the Jadejas must gradually return to the influence 
of those natural feelings which are the best security for 
the success of our interference. 

“ Among those who have given the example, the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council is aware that the 


Raja of Mum is included. He has now two daughters, 
who will shortly be offered in marriage; and I submit, 
with great deference, that nothing would better conduce 
to the suppression of Infanticide in this part of India, 
or be considered a more honourable proof of the regard 
of the British Government to the Raja, than the nuptials 
of his daughters being conducted at the public expense. 

44 With a view of relieving us from the charge, 1 
would propose that Captain Ballantine should be sedu¬ 
lous in his inquiries after those Jadejas who may have 
sacrificed their female children subsequent to their en¬ 
gagements, and that he exact a pecuniary fine, confor¬ 
mably to the penalty prescribed when those engage¬ 
ments were contracted. I would also propose that the 
means to be given to the Raja of Mum should not be 
delayed until we have realized the fines from the delin- 
.' nr jadrjas, but that he is apprized immediately of 
1iJr ilii * 51 ;ion oi the Company’s Government to perform 
it its own expense the nuptials of his daughters, in a 
nan n or consistent with the honour of the family.” 

1 a Ppnreni irom these representations, that the 
causi oi the abolition of Infanticide in Kaihiawad had 
aclua Iv made no progress since the departure from 
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ldia of Colonel -Walker; and that even the progress 
made towards its suppression in the time of Walker, 
had been much ov.er-estimated. Only fifteen Jadeja 
females, after an interval of eight years from the ratifi¬ 
cation of the Engagement, are as yet known to have been 
saved ! Tfhe anarchy and confusion which had existed in 
Kathiawad from the feeble efforts of the Gaikawad and 
Peslnva governments to follow up the general settle¬ 
ments made by Colonel Walker for the pacification of 
its tributaries there, afforded some explanation, but no 
justification, of this lamentable fact. 

The Bombay Government of the time did not see fit 
to comply with the specific recommendations of Captain 
Carnac, which had been suggested to him by Captain 
Ballantine his deputy in Kathiawad. It passed the fol¬ 
lowing Resolution : 

“ The Governor in Council does not approve of Capt. 
Carnac’s entertaining an establishment for the purpose 
of suppressing female Infanticide, which, even admit¬ 
ting its formation to be essential to effecting that desir¬ 
able object, we are not at liberty to sanction without the 
authority of the Honourable Court; nor does it appear 
advisable to adopt the other proposition, of defraying the 
expenses of the marriage of ihe children of a Jadeja. 

“Captain Carnac must, therefore, be informed that 
neither of his propositions are admissible, especially the 
last, because, if the Honourable Court should undertake 
to defray the expense of the nuptials of the female chil¬ 
dren of one of the Jadejas, the rest of the fraternity 


would expect the same consideration, to which they 
would bo equally entitled with the Raja of Murvi; the 
introduction of such a practice, independently of the 
great expense attending it, would also be liable 10 be 
abused. 

« The Governor in Council is desirous, however, to be 
informed what would be the probable amount of the ex¬ 
pense attending the marriage of a female of this class, 
in case the Honourable Court should view the subject 
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;i different light, and should authorize the incurring 
it on the present, or on any future occasion. 

ith lespect to the retaining the establishment sug- 
gested by Lieutenant Ballantine, Captain Carnac is to 
bo instructed to acquaint him that his proposition can¬ 
not be sanctioned, and to be called upon to report when 
the mehtas were employed by the native governments, 
as alluded to by Lieutenant Ballantine, as also the 
causes which led to the discontinuance of that establish¬ 


ment. Captain Carnac is at the same time to be re¬ 
quired to exert his utmost vigilance in ascertaining how 
far the engagements entered into by the Jadejas with 
Lieutenant Colonel Walker, have been fulfilled; and on 
discovering any breach of such engagements he should 
rigorously enforce the penalties. Had the annual re¬ 
ports required by the instructions of Government of the 
31st of March 1808 been regularly attended to, the 
chieftains would have observed a continued anxiety on 
the part of the British Government to enforce the en¬ 


gagements they had contracted ; and the formation of 
those reports would also have led to a spirit of inquiry, 
and ensured in a certain degree the fulfilment of those 
engagements, inasmuch as it would have proved to 
the chieftains of Kathiawad the anxiety felt, by the 
British Government on the subject. The Governor in 
Council relics on Captain Carnac’s attention to the re ¬ 
gular transmission of those returns in future; and if, as 
directed in the last paragraph of the instructions advert¬ 
ed to, no measures have been ‘concerted with the Gai- 
kawad government in respect to the be^t means for ob¬ 
taining periodical notices of the operations, making it 
a ° a rule to submit (exclusive of such intermediate 
report* as may become necessary,) one general state- 
i °n the last day of each year, how far the amended 
ld i* S k° eu ac * e d on, and. observed; what devia- 
j ts ri| ]^ le . ulo ^ vn > or suspected to have been made from 
ulK . M h** Measures pursued for their enforce - 
r ° 1)0 accompanied with an estimate 
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of the number of lives that may under the blessing of Div¬ 
ine Providence be thus ultimately saved to the com¬ 
munity 7 • Captain Carnac will immediately enter upon 
a consideration of this extremely interesting subject 
with the G&ikawad government, and report the rdisult 
to the Governor in Council. 

« If penalties to any extent should be recovered, it will 
then be matter for consideration how far the sum thus 
raised should be rendered applicable to the affording 
assistance to any of the Jadejas who may stand in need 
of such assistance, in the manner contemplated by Col¬ 
onel Walker, in his Report of the 15th of March 1803, 
nor is the Governor in Council aware that any applica¬ 
tion of ii would be more creditable to the national cha¬ 


racter. 

“ The Governor in Council entertains, therefore, every 
hope that by judicious management Captain MacMurdo 
may prevail on the chieftains of Kachh to abandon this 
abominable practice. No time could he more advanta¬ 
geous for his preferring his application, considering the 
pecuniary concessions which the British Government 
have made to the State of Ivackh j and he is authorized 
to inform the Ruo that he could not make a more accep¬ 
table return than by following the praise-worthy exam¬ 
ple of the chieftains in Kathiawad, in engaging to pro¬ 
mote the highly interesting object of abolishing the 
inhuman custom of female Infanticide. 

This resolution was substantially communicated to 
Captain Carnac for his information and guidance. It 
lS (i) be regretted that the Bombay Government, while it 
refused its «s9«a* to**»« m rn mm 'vhid. in- had 

proposed towards tto Suppression ofTnfnntioid*, failed 
i.. Mu/gcst others for the accomplishment of that object. 
Tin injunction £or him to make strict inquiry into the 
extent of the observance of their engagement by the 
.ladejas ihc renewal of the demand for an annual report, 
and the request that he should further deliberate with 
,1m Oaikawiicl’s government about the whole affair 
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evinced the continued anxiety of government that the 
good cause which it had now had so long at heart should 
not be overlooked. 

Captain Carnac, on receiving the reply from Govern¬ 
ment, felt constrained -to offer to it an explanation and 
vindication of his own past procedure connected with 
the matters to which it adverted, and to make some fresh 
suggestions for the advance of the cause, which, to ap¬ 
pearance, had for several years bcthi well-nigh over¬ 
looked. His letter on these Subjects addressed to Mr. 
W arden, the chief secretary, was dated the 10th Septem¬ 
ber 1816. It is characterized both by spirit and ability. 
The following arc its most important portions. 

“The humanity of the British Government in endeav¬ 
ouring to suppress this horrible practice has been ac¬ 
knowledged by the whole country; and it has formed 
a constant part of my duty to enjoin the Gaikawad com¬ 
mander, and my assistant in Katliiawad, to be careful 
in observing those Jadejas who had bound themselves 
to renounce it. The accounts which I have been able 
to obtain are neither commensurate with my own ex¬ 
pectations, nor with those of Government and the Hon¬ 
ourable Court. 

“ Jn 1812, during niy employment in the negotiations 
at N a wan agar, Vithal Rao Diwanji [the Gaik a wad’s 
minister] in the hopes of satisfying my inquiries, esta¬ 
blished several mehtas in the principal Jadeja towns, 
with instructions to communicate the birth, preserva¬ 
tion, or murder of female children, as soon as they re¬ 
ceived information of such occurrences. J3ut the jeal¬ 
ousy with which these men were Regarded rendered 
their exertions nearly abortiye; and while no J&dcja 
would himself‘communicate the condition of his wilt', 
• hoy found it in vain to ask for information irorn his 
neighbours. The duties of these mehtas were of that 
questionable nature that gives general dislike, and were 
I’kcly to produce feeling of opposition that would de 
teat all their inquiries. It was to the establishment o! 
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these men that Captain Ballantine alluded in his letter 
to me of the 8th of July last. They were withdrawn 
when the Peshwa resumed his rights in Gujarat, for the 
reasons stated in Captain Ballantine’s letter. That 
gentleman probably supposes, that though such officers 
coul ! gain little information, their presence operated 
as a check, and made the fear of discovery tend to the 
abolition of female Infanticide ; and it seems reasonable 
to think that it should have this effect. No better plan 
having yet been devised, Captain Ballantine has only 
done his duty in recommending to the adoption of Gov¬ 
ernment that which seemed to him the best fitted for the 
object in view. 

“Considering the little apparent advantage that has 
been gained by the Diwanji’s mchtas being stationed 
where they were, I felt diffident in recommending to 
Government the adopiion of a measure', which showed 
so little, prospect of success, or in submitting any new 
plan which must in a great measure be speculative, and 
probably when tried little successful. I am sorry also 
that it has hitherto been entirely out of my power to 
concert any practical plan with the administration at 
Baroda, by which I could promise myself the satisfac¬ 
tion of making an annual report on the success of Col¬ 
onel Walker’s measures. But at the same time, I hope 
the Right Honourable the Governor in Council will not 
consider my exertions in the cause )f humanity to have 
been remiss, merely because the means hitherto used 
have been inadequate for arriving at a knowledge of the 
domestic transactions of upwards of 5,000 families, par¬ 
ticularly interested in concealing their actions. I also 
beg leave to assure Government that the expense at¬ 
tendant on any feasible plan would not have deterred 
me from proposing it both to the British and Giikawad 
Government; sensible that the liberality of the former is. 
equal to its humanity, and that I should have met no 
r, luetance on the part of the latter to come forward in 
so charitable an affair. 
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■ Influenced by these sentiments, and convinced that 
there exists at present no means of rendering Govern¬ 
ment any satisfactory report on the practice of Infant¬ 
icide in Kathiawad, I submit with, deference the fol¬ 
lowing observations on a new method of obtaining in¬ 
formation of the destruction of female infants, and shall 
be happy to gratify my own feelings by carrying that 
or any better plan which* the wisdom of Government 
may devise, into effect, ’ 

“We may consider that every attempt to arrive by 
direct means at. a knowledge of the practice of Infant¬ 
icide has been, and will be, unsuccessful. Few men 
in any country wilL without re^ird, accuse another ol 
an act considered by the ruling power as a crime, but 
which is looked on by themselves and their companions 
without horror, or with approbation. If they did in¬ 
form, it would be probably found that they were ac¬ 
tuated by a spirit of revenge, and not of justice. This 
observation is very applicable to the natives of India 
generally, and particularly so to those among them who 
practise those cruel religious observances which demand 
tin appearance of solemnity' and mystery, mid which 
impose on the ignorant an impressive notion of the 
sanctity of their institutions. Any native not inspired 
by a deep-rooted enmity would therefore most probably 
hesitate before he would accuse his neighbour of an ac¬ 
tion deemed criminal by the Government, but wearing 
an appearance of divine approbation, and said to be 
practised by the caste from remote antiquity. Though 
he can have no doubt, if he belonged to another caste, 
of the humanity of the Government which considered 
Infanticide a crime, yet, as Colonel Walker justly re¬ 
marks, Mlie Hindus, with a facility proportioned to their 
erednlily, generally ascribe their peculiar institutions to 
a divine origin; and by connecting their observance 
with religious duties they have passed inviolate through 
many ages.’ It would be difficult 4n make a Hindu 
conscious that, in aiding the exertions of Gbvernment 
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he was also not opposing the will of the gods. Even if 
there were no prejudices of this description, the trouble 
which it would be necessary to impose on an informer, 
in order to make him prove his assertions, would deter 
any but an enemy from stating what he knew. 

“The Jddejas, though proud, are like, the other natives 
of India, very avaricious. The object which could not 
be gained by speaking to their feelings might be effected 
by working on their disposition. The reward of a 
hundred rupees to him who could satisfactorily establish 
in another the perpetration of Infanticide might bring to 
light numerous circumstances of which we now remain 
in ignorance. Nor w*)uld the exnpnse of such remu¬ 
nerations fall on either the Native or British Govern¬ 
ment. By the bond to which the Jadejas have sub¬ 
scribed, they have rendered themselves liable to punish¬ 
ment at the will of the Sirkar, and it could not be con¬ 
sidered a severe punishment to insist on the payment of 
a fine which would more than defray the charges at¬ 
tendant on receiving the information of their guilt. It 
may not be deemed irrelevant to furnish Government 
with what I conceive an adequate scale of rewards and 
punishments. An informer against the Jam should 
receive 1,000 rupees; against the inferior Rajas, 500; 
against their near relations, 250; and against a poor 
J/ideja, 100. The Jam, if proved.guilty, should be fined 
30,000 rupees; an inferior Raja, 10,000: their near re¬ 
lations, 2,500; rind a poor Jadejii, as much as lie could 
pay without ruin. 

“The difficulty of inducing any one to come forward 
airainst so powerful a man as the Jam renders it neces¬ 
sary that his reward should be liberal, which for the 
sake of example it is desirable that a person ill his high 
Nation should lie detected and severely punished. 
Whatever arc the prac tice of the chiefs will also he 
those of the bkaiyud. The pride of the lower Tad- jus is 
to support, the customs of their clan, and to follow the 
slept- rtf their preal relations in every act. We can 
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never, therefore, expect the practice of Infanticide to be 
burly laid aside till the principal Jade jus are either in¬ 
duced or forced to set the example ; I have therefore 
stated the reward of the informer gainst the Jam, and 
the punishment of that chieftain at a high rate. 

“The very alarm which the promulgation of the plan 
of rewarding informers, would excite might greatly tend 
to occasion the preservation of'many female infants. 
Aware that no feelings'of kindness, of religion, or of 
general interest for the caste, could, induce a poor Jadept 
to resist the temptation of reward; every man would be 
afraid of his neighbour and his domestics ; while there 
nnust be many, not of the Jadeja tride, who are informed 
of the state.of their families, and who can therefore 
gratify their avarice with less dread of censure. 

“ The advantages of their plan, however, are opposed 
by disadvantages; and these would grow into an evil 
of some magnitude to the whole body of the Jadejas, 
unless provided against at the first outset. The hopes 
of reward might induce many to bring forward false ac¬ 
cusations, and also such as^ might have au appearance 
of validity, without being grounded on fact. The in¬ 
former should, therefore, bn bound to give proof for the* 
specific information which lie brings, under pain ot being 
severely punished if his information should turn out to 
be false. The only account which it seems probable 
an informer could bring, appears to be, that he knew of 
the pregnancy of a certain Rajputni, and that the t vent 
was never published to the community. Should 'the 
issue have been a female child, and it had died, it would 
require some discrimination on the part of the person 
invest igating information to determine whether the child 
Might not*have been still-born, or died shortly after its 
birth. 'In either of the last-mentioned eases that in for¬ 
me • should receive no more than a third of the reward. 
But it it should so appear that the Jadejas wife against 
whom the accusation is preferred, had not been preg¬ 
nant, or had suflered an early abortion of her ollsprin v 
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the accuser should be punished rigorously, or otherwise, 
according to the circumstances oi the case. 

“ Tlic evils of goindiis (informers) in respect to the Ja- 
dejas cannot, I prcsugie, be felt in any degree to the same 
extent as they are in Bengal. The information which 
they are required to yield admits of circumstantial proof, 
and is not like that concerning robberies and murders fre¬ 
quently dependent on presumptive proof; and it is conse¬ 
quently not likely to be given but when there exists, or 
have existed, some undeniable, and in some measure, 
public, grounds for its being true. 

“I propose this plan with much deference to the wis¬ 
dom of the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, 
sensible that it may appear better in theory than it may 
prove to be good in practice; but T am at the same time 
hopeful that it may be better than no plan at all, in 
rendering the exertions of my predecessor a permanent 
benefit to the country. I beg to assure the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council that I require no 
stimulus to exert myself in this cause of humanity, since 
nothing would give me greater gratification than to have 
the self-satisfaction of reflecting that i had been instru¬ 
mental in accomplishing so philanthropic an under¬ 
taking. But Government must be aware that my success 
i>- entire ly dependent on subordinate agents, nearly as 
far removed from me, as I myself am, from the seat of 
Government ; and that whatever interest I may take in 
ihc subject, my individual exertions can be of no further 
use than in stimulating them 1<» a zealous attention. I 
have every reason to believe? that neither Captain Ballan- 
tine nor the Diwanji have been less active than the most 
humane man could wish, but the means in their power 
were not fitted to enable them to command success. 

“ Thu expense of marrying the daughters of the chiefs 
of Kat.liiawad would probably be as follows; the marri¬ 
age of the .him would amount to 30 or 35,000 rupees; 
that of the daughter of a minor Raja, such as the Raja 
of Afnrvi, Gondal, and Rajkot, to 15 or 16,000; that of the 
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daughter of one' of the near relations of the raja would 
require from 5 to 7.000 rupees; and that of a poor Ja- 
dejas daughter from 1,000 to 1,500 rupees. 

“It would evidently be enormously expensive for any 
Government to defray the charges of marrying even 
only one daughter to each family, and it might be im¬ 
politic to marry that of one person, and not of another. 
The Murvi Raja, however, might be made an exception, 
since it was he who first saved his daughter; and since 
it was by his means that Colonel Walker laid the first 
foundation of tlie superstructure he afterwards raised. 1 
conceive the Gaikawad Government would willingly 
•share with the British Government the expense and the 
honour of presenting a dowry to the first female child 
saved from the barbarity of an unfeeling' parent.” 

On the receipt of this communication, the Bombay 
Government, “ordered, that the Resident at Baroda be in¬ 
formed, that the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council objects to adopting a system of the nature he 
has suggested for ascertaining how far the chieftains of 
Kulhiaw&d adhere to their engagements to abstain from 


female Infanticide, under a persuasion that it would be 
extremely oilensive to the feelings of the Jndejas and 
must, until further orders, trust to the vigilance which 
he and his assistant can bestow on that object, on which 
however, an annual report, framed from the best data 
that can be procured will be expected. Neither can the 
Governor in Council approve of the plan of portioning 
the daughters of the Jadejas, the expense of which 
would be to an extent beyond the amount of the fines 
which can be expected to be recovered.” 

In a later communication it was added, “Although 
we do not feel ourselves at liberty 1o go to the extent ol 
defraying the expenses of the nuptials of the two 
daughters preserved by the Baju of Murvi, as it might 
he drawn into an* inconvenient precedent, wo readily 
adopt your suggestion of testifying our sense of ihe 
Rnj<f meritorious example b\ autnorizing you r> pu" 
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*ent him, in the name of the Court of Directors, with 
some suitable ornament for his dress, leaving the selec¬ 
tion of it to your judgment.” In acknowledging this 
order Captain Carnae t said, “ I beg leave to remark, in 
reply to the observation that the plan I proposed would 
be extremely offensive to the feelings of the Jadejas, 
that it seems very problematical if any plan that can be 
devised will not be the same; for since the abolition of 
Infanticide was a measure pressed on the Jadejas con¬ 
trary to all their feelings and prejudices, I do not see 
that if they are unwilling to abide by their engagements 
we can prevent their continuance of the practice, except 
by a measure contrary to their wishes and feelings.” 
The views of the Bombay Government were approved 
by the Court of Directors, who trusted that by exacting 
the legal penalties in all cases in which the Jadejas 
might be detected in violating their engagements, and 
publicly marking with special approbation every strik¬ 
ing instance of honourable adherence to those engage¬ 
ment^, the? practice of female Infanticide might even¬ 
tually be brought into general disuse and abhorrence.* 
On the 20th June, 1817, Captain Ballantine handed 
up to Captain Carnae what he esteemed “ a complete 
register of all the Jadejas known in Kdthiawdd. ” 
Making every allowance for errors, this was an import¬ 
ant doc ument. It was accompanied by a list of sh'ty* 
three Jadeji females, the total number known to have 
been saved during the first ten years of Colonel Walk¬ 
er 1 s engagement, and by the remark, “ I too much fear 
the object of our interferenc e for the suppression of this 
singular custom has too generally failed (or us to select 
any individual party for the just vengeance of Govern- 
jti*• nt and offended nalure.” It also hinted that other 
induce uwnts than prohibitory engagements,—such as 
ihose which had been formerly suggested by himself 
and Captain Carnae,—were needful in the exigencies of 
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the afflictive case. Captain Ballantine’s views, support¬ 
ed by Captain Carnac, were duly communicated to the 
Bombay Government and the Court of Directors. The 
ultimate notice taken of them we give in tin* language of 
the latter body, in a dispatch dated the 1st March,' 1820. 

“We have learned with great pain that your humane 
endeavours to accomplish the suppression of the barba¬ 
rous and unnatural practice of female Infanticide in the 
Peninsula of Kathiawad have hitherto proved to a great 
degree unsuccessful, notwithstanding the engagement^ 
which were contracted bv the Jadeja chiefs of that pro¬ 
vince in 1807 with Colon! 1 \\ alker, to. abstain iroin ihe 
commission of that offence. 

‘‘The register appended to the report of the assistant 
to the Resident at Baroda, under dale the 20th June 
1817, shows that the lives of only sixty-three female in¬ 
fants have been saved in consequence of your interposi¬ 
tion in the course of ten years, a number extremely 
disproportionate to the number which must have keen 
born within that period; Indeed the facts stated by 
CaptainBallanlinev* that in theTaluka of Drapha, which 
contains 400 Jadeja families, there is not a single female 
child in existence, and that in no family has more ihan 
one female child been preserved, demonstrate the inve¬ 
terate prevalence of this horrid custom. 

“ However mortifying may have been the resuli of 
your past endeavours, we are persuaded that you will 

not allow it. to operate as a discouragement to further 

and persevering eflorts' in the same cause. W c think 
you may do much by addressing yours*, ivc 5 * to the in¬ 
terests of the JadejftS, and the renewal of the decennial 
engagements with the Kathiawad -chieitains will ha\e 
furnished you with an opportunity of calling upon them 
to enter into fresh engagements, under proper secuiitio, 
to abandon the practice in question. We are not with¬ 
out hopes also that the additional influence which we 

s Dispatch dated 1st April, ISIS. 
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acquired in that part of Gujarat by the cession of the N 


Peshwa’s tribute,# may, if judiciouly exercised, be the 
means of enabling you to enforce a stricter adherence to 
their engagements on th<> part of the Jadejtis. 

We entirely approve of the measure of distributing 
among those who observe their promises the fines which 
may be levied upon those who violate them”' 

Thp Hon. M. Elphinstone was at this* time governor 
of Bombay; and nothing can more* distinctly mark the 
# great difficulties experienced in dcalingwith Infanticide 
in Kathiawud, than the 'fact that this^ talented and bene¬ 
volent man, afyer visiting tfic province,, felt himself un¬ 
able to.make any new .suggestion calculated td hasten 
its suppression. u No effectual check H cait be imposed 
on this atrocious practice,” he wrote', “ as long as it is 
so completely congenial to the general .feeling Of the 
people, unless by employing hired agents, as proposed 
by 'Major Balfanline, whose duty it should be to detect 
offenders of this description ; and such a measure would 
lqatLto.so, mpeh intrusion into the most privkje and, 
domestic* proceedings of the superior castes (among 
whom alone Infanticide prevails), and would be open 
to so many abuses on the part of the informers, that I dp 
not think the chance of .success would compensate for 
the disaffection whiclPit would create. It may also be 
doubted how far we have a right to interfere to such an 
extraordinary pitch with the private life of a people with 
whose civil governmerht and internal police we do not 
pretend to have any cavern. We must therefore be 
content to follow the iootSteps of oyr predecessors/with¬ 
out attempting to go beyond thcinj* in their most meri¬ 
torious endeavours to discountenance this enormity; and 
we may safely flatter ourselves, 4hat as the manners of 
the people become softened by a continuance of tra*»- 
qnilliiv land gpod m:der, they will grad nail y discontinue 

* [ 0.1 u.c conquest of the. Peshwa in 1818, and the auccossWn of the 
British to his Sovereignty.] 
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n practice which is not. more inconsistent with reason, 
than repugnant to natural instinct ” The weight of Mr. 
Elphlnstone s remarks must be felt by every considerate 
mind. \ et a vast deal more interference with the tribut¬ 
aries of Ivathiawad than was contemplated at this time 
afterwards become absolutely necessary for the promo¬ 
tion of their own interests, as well as for the advance¬ 
ment of good government by the paramount power. 
Salus popali cst suprema lex . It is in consequence of 
timely and appropriate interference, indeed, that to this 
day these tributaries have been preserved in the posses¬ 
sion of their lands without the slightest encroachment. 
While Britain is supreme in India, it should be held 
responsible for the wellbeing of every native State with¬ 
in its borders. 
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CHAPTER V. 

REMONSTRANCES OF COLONEL WALKER WITH THE COURT 
OF DIRECTORS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY ON THE 
EVASIONS OF THE J V'DEJA's TO IMPLEMENT THEIR EN¬ 
GAGEMENTS TO ABANDON INFANTICIDE, AND HIS FINAL 
COUNSELS ON THE SUBJECT TO BRITISH OFFICIALS. 

# 

Though the British functionaries in India were. at the 
time at which our. narrative has now arrived, well-nigh 
baffled with Infanticide in Iviithiawad, there was in 
Britain one individual who could oiler the most valuable 
advice on the subject. That was Colonel Walker, who 
had done so much for its suppression during his- own 
distinguished career in Gujarat. This benevolent officer, 
when residing in 1819, on his property of Bowland on 
the Gala-Water, asked and received from the East India 
Company copies of all the late Dispatches from Bombay 
on the subject, and prepared and submitted to the Court 
of Directors two communications respecting them, the 
ability, zeal, and earnestness of which can scarcely be 
sufficiently admired. 

Tin- first of them headed u Memorandum of Colonel 
Walker, v was dated the J Oth July oJ the* year now 
inentioned, and \vas as folh>ws :— 

« Jn offering my opinion upon the means of suppress¬ 
ing female Infanticide iu the West of India, I must first, 
observe that this object should beaccompJished x witlnmt 
violaiing the feelings of the natives, and without having 
recourse to actual coercion I must also beg to refer to 
my own proceedings which succeeded in obtaining the 
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consent of the people to relinquish this barbarous and 
unnatural practice. It was accomplished, no doubt, 
with great difficulty, but it was so far a spontaneous 
act that it was solely effected by persuasion and reason. 
It is under this influence alone that the measure can 
ultimately be expected to prove successful; but from 
the peculiar habits of the people of this part of India 
the practice of destroying their children cannot be over¬ 
come by the mere dictates of natural affection. When 
this tie was once abandoned, it would be long before it 
could be again recovered ; and it would be necessary 
that they should be continually watched, and urged to 
the performance of a duty which is seldom neglected 
even by the brutes. This is an unfavourable picture of 
human nature, bpf it is the unavoidable consequence of 
a long familiarity with depraved sentiments, and a per¬ 
severance in vicious habits. It was foreseen that the 
mere engagement which these people had contracted for 
discontinuing Infanticide, however solemn and authen¬ 
tic, would not be sufficient unless they were looked 
after with vigilance; s they were frequently <m- 

couraged ; and unless those instances in which they in¬ 
fringed their own voluntary engagement were detected 
and punished. The mode of punishment was provided 
by their agreement. I am persuaded that a system of 
this kind would have succeeded, and have preserved, in 
a great degree, the engagement inviolate for the aboli¬ 
tion of Infanticide. Occasional infractions might have 
happened, and were to be expected; but the general 
principle would have been maintained, and in time the 
custom would have been forgotten, and have disappeared 
It must have been, indeed, by the same process that it 
was established ; for it was impossible that a practice 
so contrary to every feeling of nature could have been 
established at once, and without the utmost repugnance. 
Many persons must have persisted in saving their chil¬ 
dren, and thus disobeyed a horrid and inhuman institu- 

7 
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~Tloii, until they became reconciled to it by custom and 
usage. 

“It was under the influence of a similar train of reas¬ 
oning and reflection that I suggested to the Govern¬ 
ment, when 1 quitted India, to exact an annual report 
of the progress of Infanticide, and that it should be the 
object of continual care and solicitude* Before I retired 
from the service I had the satisfaction to see that the 
principles for its abolition had made no slight impression 
on the minds off the people, and in a short period they 
had saved a considerable number of infants. But from 
the report which has now been received from India, it 
would appear that the whole number saved in the course 
of ten years is little more than sixty, and perhaps not a 
third more than were presented by thgir parents to me 
in Katbiawad with feelings of affection and delight. 
From those feelings which were publicly displayed, and 
which had all the appearance of the most tender mater¬ 
nal effusion, I must own that I thought myself war¬ 
ranted in entertaining the most sanguine hopes that this 
blot on human nature would be utterly eradicated. 

“ In ihe present state of the subject, and with refer¬ 
ence to the peculiar slate of the society in which this 
crime prevails, I would take the liberty of suggesting 
some remedial measures, which may slill avert the late 
of those unhappy children. 

“The first circumstance which requires attention is 
to s^c the people often, and by frequent intercourse to 
inspire them with sentiments more favourable to hu¬ 
manity, It is scarcely to be expected that thes J&dejas 
will s r<'k our society without greater encouragement 
than it is the habit of our countrymen, generally speak¬ 
ing, to afford to the natives of India; and we must there¬ 
fore visit them in their, villages. They must be sought 
out m their recesses, invited to attend the public kacheris, 
and the subject brought as often as possible under pub¬ 
lic discussion. This should not be done in a contro¬ 
versial manner, but with the complacency and be.uevo- 
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fence of instruction, which seeks rather to convince than 
to confute an unreasonable opponent. In these situa¬ 
tions opportunities would frequently arise of enforcing 
the heinous nature of the offence, of calmly discussing 
its tendency, of exposing its crime, and of contrasting 
the abominable practice with the universally contrary 
usage of the rest of mankind. By the effect of example, 
by the force of conversation, and by diffusing good and 
just notions of human nature, these men would be gra¬ 
dually alienated from their absurd and guilty conduct. 
It is not founded on religion; it is disavowed by the 
great body of the people, and prevails only among a 
single tribe. 

“They would not withstand any systematic exertion 
which might be directed to its overthrow; and, in fact, 
did it not yield to an attempt which was made in a 
doubtful situation, amidst a multitude of other occupa¬ 
tions, and which was not pursued for a long time? The 
same facilities, and greater, now exist to ensure success. 
The Q aikawad authority may be disposed more readily 
to co-operate with us, while our own is better establish¬ 
ed, and while we possess an actual share in the Gov¬ 
ernment of the country. The collector of the newly ac¬ 
quired revenue in Kathiawad warn Id be a natural and an 
essential agent in thi- humane work. By means of the 
police, which is under his control, and by the frequent 
intercourse which Ms office obliges him to hold with 
the natives, he would have opportunities of communi¬ 
cation superior perhaps to any other person. Let the 
collector,* the agent in Kathiawad, the agent in Kachii, 
and the Gaik a Wad authorities, heartily, and in concert, 
exert themselves, and they would be irresistible. It is 
with no improper or invidious motive that I have observ¬ 
ed on the great superiority of these means over the new 
and imperfect influence which we had when the attempt 


[The office of Collector in Knlhiawfol was united with that of 
Political Agent.] 
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fresh strength and vigour by a regular appeal to llicir 
authority. 

“At the time that 1 left India the subject was familiar 
to the Jadejas; there was an impression of interest on 
their minds; a return had appeared of parental affection ; 
and above all there was the necessity of obeyinga legal 
enactment possessing their own solemn sanction, and 
for the enforcement of which the British and Gaikawad 
Governments were pledged. 

“ Instead of this picture, the Jadejas have now found 
out that the engagement, which was at first so reluctant¬ 
ly yielded, and strenuously urged, means almost nothing, 
since it may be eluded with impunity; may be violated 
without detection and without reproof. If they had 
imagined that there would be so little danger in its 
violation as they evidently, at present, believe to be the 
case, I should without any doubt have found much less 
difficulty in obtaining their consent to discontinue the 
custom of destroying their daughters. Could they have 
foreseen that the whole would afterwards have rested 
on their own freewill and choice, they would neither 
have been apprehensive of inconvenience nor of punish¬ 
ment, and would have saved themselves and me much 
trouble from a useless opposition. This reflection is not 
new, and I viewed the difficulty with which these peo¬ 
ple were first led to discontinue this extraordinary cus¬ 
tom at t he time that I was using every effort to overcome 
their prejudices, as no unequivocal proof of the stability 
of the arrangement. This is stated in my Report to the 
Bombay Government. 


“The consequence, in short, at this moment operating 
in Kathiawar] is the impression of weakness and vaccil- 
lancy on the part of the British Government, or that they 
are incapable oi giving effect to their own measures. 

“ It may seem irile to trace out the nature and extent 
of the evil that remissness or accidents have produced. 
I should not indeed have made these observations vero 
I not clearly oi opinion, that in the application of any 
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remedial measures it is most particularly necessary that 
we be distinctly aware of tlfe nature and the extent of 
the mischief, otherwise*. it will never be counteracted. 
J am aware also that the truth cannot be stated in all its 
broadness and honesty to the Company’s Government 
in India, as it might irritate instead of conciliate ; yet it 
should be stated, though with as much delicacy as the 
nature of such truth will admit. 

“ 1 have now a more agreeable duty to perform in ad- 

orting to the interest which seems to be everywhere 
fell and expressed at present for the,suppression of this 
crane. The communications of Captain Carnac and of 
Captain Ballantine breathe the spirit of feeling and hu¬ 
manity, which is natural to their character. They are 
men who love their country, their friends and mankind. 
.1 hey will, I am persuaded, pursue the subject with a 
renewed degree of earnestness and warmth, and by a 
judicious direction of their exertions finally accomplish 
the abolition of Infanticide. They will embrace every 
means and opportunity of maintaining unimpaired the 
honour of their country, by supporting its reputation for 
humanity and philanthropy. They are the best judges 
oi local circumstances, and have the best means of takum 
advantage of them. 

“ I expect this from those gentlemen, and that they 
will unite a kind of enthusiasm in the cause. 

“I cannot avoid taking this opportunity of expressing 
my own obligations and warmest thanks to Captain 
Carnac, for the spirit with which ho repelled tlu* insinua¬ 
tion contained in the resolution and minute of the 19th 
September Ibl?.^ It is with the utmost unwillingness 


* [The resolution and minute hero referred to are as follows:— 
I he report of Captain Ballantine, whilst it affords satisfactory proof 
of sixty three female children having been preserved by our inlerposi- 
tion, exhibits a melancholy picture of the almost universal con¬ 
tinuance ot the horrid practice of female Infanticide to an extent little 
expected* alter the reports ot the success generally, but inaccurately, 
attributed, to Colonel Walker's influence and exertions. 5 ’ 
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was first made to suppress this odious crime. But I 
would not rest the success of this interesting measure 
alone on vigilance, and the active use of even all the 
agents in our power. I would employ other stimuli, 
and not neglect those that may be calculated to produce 
an effect on the grosser passions of those who persevere 
in the practice of Infanticide. I would not encourage 
the idea of an expensive agency, nor the direct and pro¬ 
fessed employment of spies, which are more likely to 
defeat than to promote the object; but there are surely 
means of ascertaining the result of a birth in a family,' 
without cither offending its delicacy, or requiring much 
expense. The fact of a pregnancy is always public, 
and the report of the neighbours would often be suffici¬ 
ent evidence. A few detections would arrest the prac¬ 
tice. If the intercourse was as frequent as I have, re¬ 
commended, many things would be casually learnt, and 
little indeed could be concealed. In the course of this 
intercourse, many acts of friendship, of courtesy and at¬ 
tention, could be conferred on the Jadejas, which would 
be attended with little expense, but which they would 
highly value ; they are both greedy and necessitous. 
The present of an inferior turban, of a dopatfah, of a 
snuff-box, of a pair of spectacles, or of any other trifling 
article, would be prized by them as a mark of honour, and 
as a profitable acquisition. These little favours would 
be the means of bringing .them together, of inducing 
them to come into our society, and finally of reconciling 
them to our views. It is by association and a constant 
attention that they are to be reclaimed. 

a j cannot conclude these hasty remarks without ob¬ 
serving that the character and reputation of our Govern¬ 
ment m ust suffer materially should ihose people be al¬ 
lowed to resume a practice which they had abandoned 
with all the formality of a regular and solemn compact. 
jVj a y it, not be said that w« were more indifferent in the 
cause of humanity lhan in exacting a rigid and scrupu¬ 
lous compliance with the terms, of a treaty which involv- 
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ed a paltry revenue, or some insignificant district? Wc 
may by kindness and by patience bring them back to 
the path of their duty. The voice of nature, and the in¬ 
fluence of the women, will unite in assisting us, and in 
this struggle against a deplorable practice we shall 
finally prevail, while our motives must be applauded, 
and cannot be mistaken. Were the power of Govern¬ 
ment never applied but in cases so obviously beneficial 
and disinterested the rudest minds would bless them; 
and the feelings of men, as well as their reason, would 
Tender them both agreeable and irresistible. 

Colonel Walker’s second communication, which was 
dated the 27th August, 1S19, contained the expression 
of his more mature thoughts of the position at that time 
of the question of Infanticide, and the best means of 
contributing to its suppression. In point of vigour of 
language, and judiciousness of suggestion, it is even 
more remarkable than that now quoted. 

“ Since I had the honour of addressing you under the 
19th ultimo,” he writes to the Court, “ I have been able 
to peruse with more leisure and attention the proceed¬ 
ings which have been held on Infanticide from the time 
that I left India. . . 

“ After a careful perusal of the documents with which 
I have been favoured by the indulgence of the Honoura¬ 
ble Court, I have found it impossible to suppress the 
conclusion, that the subject had either been forgotten for 
years together, or that some imperious and uncontrollable 
circumstances had rendered our interference utterly im¬ 
practicable. From whatever resistless cause this has 
arisen, it deeply to be lamented, and the consequences 
arc far more formidable than even the immediate effects 
are in the loss of so many thousand lives; but the conse¬ 
quences are still more serioits, as the enforcement of t he 
engagement must now be infinitely more difficult by 
the long neglect and disuse of its provisions. There is 
A f at u *. .■ v of destroying the most sacred 
laws and obligations than by usage; while they acquire 
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lhat I have at all alluded to this subject, but 1 conceive 
that I could not pass il over in total silence, and must 
trust in the Honourable Court of Directors doing me that 
justice which 1 have on so many occasions gratefully 
ielt and acknowledged at their hands. I may, however, 
be allowed to observe, that the attempt.to throw reproach 
and censure on my influence and exertions is in point 
of fact, at least, inaccurate. The exertions and respon¬ 
sibility of an individual in the public service must neces¬ 
sarily terminate with his office; but I can affirm with 
truth that I have never been able to divest myself of 
care and solicitude for those interests which I left behind 
me in India; and especially for that measure by which 
I hoped to rescue a great number of helpless infants 

Captain Carnac’s notice of this minute was as follows :—"The Right 
Honorable the Governor in Council is aware that Lieutenant Colonel 
Walker, under the instructions of Government, had effected every 
measure which was calculated to ensure the suppression of Infanticide 
in Kalhiaw v/L That officer had not only obtained the consent of the 
Jadejis to abandon a practice consistent with their dearest feelings and 
prejudices, but by bis influence also contracted engagements adapted 
to that desirable object. 

u If these engagements have not been fully enforced from their origin, 
and subsequent to the departure of Lieut. Colonel Walker to England, 
and t hat owing to such relaxation female Infanticide is not entirely ex¬ 
tinguished in B&lhiawad, I presume, with every deference, that what¬ 
ever success has attended the endeavour to suppress the abominable 
practice is justly due to the influence and exertions of my predecessor. 

‘ At the flume time the disappointment which has been oxpern. nr' , d 
can be traced exclusively to the want oi a system by which a detection 
of the jaiilty could be ensured, and not to any indifference on (lie part 
of th*; local officers to the enforcement of the engagements contracted 
by the J&dej&s. I have had the honour on several occasions of bring¬ 
ing the subject in the most urgent manner to the attention of Govern¬ 
ment, and in submitting recommendations on the wavs and means lor 
an effectual abolition of Infanticide, huve implored Government to devise 
any plun which in its wisdom might be efficacious. 

"While my suggestions have boon deemed objectionable.no other 
plan has inter mediately been prescribed, and doubtless the want of it is 
treijuf oily oil 1 iing the mosi melancholy evidence of ; n evarnoa of the 
excellent engagements contracted by the influence of Lieutenant Colo 
nel Walker. ’] 
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~m5rn a premature death. 1 have endeavoured lo second 
this wish, by every excitement which a frequent corres¬ 
pondence at so great a distance could effect, to impress 
on the minds of my European and native friends an at¬ 
tachment to those principles which had always regulated 
my own conduct x and particularly never to relax their 
efforts against those who violate the laws of nature and 
society. This was all that I could do, and was perhaps 
more than was to have been expected from an unem¬ 
ployed individual. The most arduous part of the enter¬ 
prise was unquestionably the procuring of ihe engage¬ 
ments on the part of the Jiideja chiefs to abolish the 
practice of destroying their daughters; the solemn ac¬ 
knowledgment that it was contrary even to their own 
religion; and that such was their abhorrence and detest¬ 
ation of it that whoever should be proved guilty of the 
repetition of the crime should be branded with all the 
infamy, disgrace, and privation of privileges involved in 
the loss of caste. 

“The recognition of these things as general principles, 
and principles of law, I hold to be the grand achieve¬ 
ment in the removal of this scene of guilt, desolation 
and misery. , 

“ li the practical benefit has not followed, it cannot, 
by any fair inference, be imputed to me; anti this eon- 
elusion seems firmly founded in the fact, that in the 
course of a short period after the. engagement was pro¬ 
cured, as many lives wore spurt'd through its agency as 
for all the succeeding years. 

“But, perhaps, ihe following quotation from the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Bombay . Government itself might be 
produced as a proof that the failure had no dependence 
on my influence and exertions. 

‘“Had the annual reports’(theyobserve, in their con¬ 
sultations of ihe 16th of August 1816) ‘required by the 
.instructions of Government of the 31st of March 1808, 
been regularly attended to, the chieftains would have 
observed a continued anxiety on the part of the British 
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Government toenforce the engagements they contracted, 
and the formation of those reports would also have led 
to a spirit of inquiry, and ensured, in a certain degree, 
the fulfilment of those engagements, inasmuch as it 
would have proved to the chieftains of Kathiawad the 
anxiety ielt bv the British Government on the subject’. 
In this passage they have themselves correctly traced, 
however late, one of the principal errors which has been 
committed, and which was in their own power at any 
time to have corrected. 

“It may be said there was nothing to report; let this 
be admitted ; report that fact, for it was a fact little ex¬ 
pected, and the knowledge of it would have given an 
impulse to investigation and vigilance. Tt lias at length 
produced this very effect; and however inefficient the 
means adopted might have proved, the appearance of 
activity and interest must have prevented many bad 
consequences. 

“I shall now turn with pleasure to the circumstances 
which arc still favourable to this cause of humanity, and 
which may encourage us to expect that this revolting 
practice will be overcome. 

“The Court of Directors, the Government and its as¬ 
sistants in India, appear at present to take great interest 
in the success of the measure. This is one favourable 
class of circumstances. 

“ Again the prejudices of the Jadejas with which I 
had to grapple, if not entirely done away, are at least 
suppressed and disavowed. They appear so far to move 
within the range in which nature acts that they express 
no pride in the destruction of their offspring, and feel no 
shame in rearing them. Jt is evident that a very favour 
able change has taken place, since all the infants they 

have saved has been the consequence of their own 
choice; and as some of their daughters have been rear¬ 
ed within very recent dates, the principle of natural af¬ 
fection is even at this moment producing its effect. 
This, therefore, is upon the whole a second class of 
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wo arable circumstance’s 5 but thoy x can be favourable 
only to an enlightened and resolute fnind; a mind that 
c; 11 eu 1 ates\c o o 11 y, t hat regards 110 obstacle as contempti¬ 
ble,.and ) s et will not be appalled by .the'groatest. 

“One of the principal objections to the remedial meas¬ 
ures proposed to and rejected by ' the.'Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, without "the substitution' of others, is, that they 
uniformly consist. of small details. They suggest to me 
the idea of*a conqueror proposing \o lay avast region at 
his feet by merely disarming or taking captive, a few of* 
.the videttes or outposts. It appears to pie that there are 
two great principles, of which all thg. minor details 
must be merely ramifications. The first principle is the 
maintenance of the authority of Government in connee- 


, tion with the solemn engagements of the Jadejas; and 
the second is the adoption of that conduct towards the 
natives which I have endeavoured do illustrate in the 
letter which I ha.d the honour to address you last month, 
1 have taken the liberty of suggesting in that communi¬ 
cation what I thought might be usefully enjoined; but 
niucli mu^t be left to the discretion, temper, and good* 
sense.oi the. local authorities. 

“ There must be intercourse, reasoning, ami such dig¬ 
nified and manifest benevolence, th^t'the foul breath 
of malevolence tdiall never be able, to sully it. In short 
reason, persuasion, and the aid of women, who more 
readily feel than men the chue 11 y\of .'suclj a practice, 
would do much to put a stop to Infanticide; and in a 
few years it would be looked on ih.Kgthiawad with as 
strong a feeling of horror as it is bow in England. 

“ I shall take the liberty of offering some remarks on 
vaeh of these points. In the first place,the authority of 
Cu»v(?mment must be maintained, and the engagement 
which has been mutually contracted, exactly fulfilled. 
\v e must show that we are serious, and that we are dr 
termined to be obeyed. This will be more difficult now 
ihan in 1808 , but still it must be done. 

u • " v °uld begin by sending to every Jadoja chief an 
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authenticated copy of hi? engagement, and apprize him 
in the most solemn and precise terms of the determina¬ 
tion of the Company and the Gaikawad to exact the 
performance of an obligation which lias prescribed to 
all parties sacred and imperative duties. These separ¬ 
ate addresses to the chiefs would sooth their pride, and 
prevent them from taking offence; but that none may 
be able to plead ignorance of the intentions of Govern¬ 
ment, I would followup the measure by a public Pro¬ 
clamation, and give it as wide a circulation as possible. 
This should be addressed to the bosom and understand¬ 
ing of every Jadeja. It should declare the feelings and 
the intention of Government upon the subject . It should 
strongly mark the abhorrence of the crime, and explain 
the nature of his own obligations in consequence of his 
engagement to renounce Infanticide. He should be told 
that the bear, the tiger, the wolf, the hyena, and what¬ 
ever is fiercest in nature, preserve their offspring, and 
risk their own lives for their safety. He should be ask¬ 
ed what was to lie expected from a being in the shape 
of a man, but who is so far from having any thing of 
the nature of a man, that his bosom is unvisiled with 
oven that tenderness which moves and controls the 
most savage beasts of prey ! That where the monstrous 
inhumanity of Infanticide exists it is impossible that 
any good can exist : That it involves a violation oi .qood 
faith, as well as the recognized principles of religion, 
and that, no trust can be reposed in the perpetra¬ 
tors of this horrid crime: That therefore Government 
are resolved to punish such outcasts of human nature by 
withholding from them every mark of confidence and 
regard, as Vi dieting pains and penalties ac¬ 

cordin': to Ihe nature of the ease. That on the other 
b ltd, those who give evidence of a sincere and hearty 
return to nature and the principles of religion, shall be 
regarded with affection, and enjoy every mark of esteem, 
of favour, honour, and emolument, of which circum¬ 
stances will admit. 
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“ YY lien these and other considerations have been pro¬ 
mulgated, it would be necessary that they should be 
acted upon with firmness and vigilance ; for early re¬ 
laxation in particular would prove extremely injurious, 
not only to this cause, but to the respectability of 
Government in general. 

“ In the proclamation I have above suggested, and in 
all public declarations on the subject, it might be useful 
to point to the Tdluka. of Draphn, of 400 families, who 
have never saved ft female infant, and who are enduring 
the marks of Divine vengeance, in tile extretnc poverty 
and misery to which they arc reduced. The Rajktimars 
of Benares, also* who have proved faithful to their en- 
gagcineiit, nqight he mentioned * as an honourable in¬ 
stance, and in fine, .they should be reminded of every 
obligation arid e^aniple which can be supposed to bear 
on the question, and is likely to produce any influence 
upon their sentiments'. The feelings and compassion 
of the chiefs'should be roused by frequently expressing 
our indignation against the crime; and by correspond¬ 
ence and remonstrance to inspire a natural horror of it 
in every breast. ’ 

“In order to observe and to give due effect to these 
preliminary measures, the servants of Government, Na¬ 
tives or British, should have instructions to watch over 
the operation of the engagements in their Several dis¬ 
tricts, and to report upon every occurrence of a birth 
among the Jadejas, or even the surmises of its conse¬ 
quences. As they are not very rigid in the seclusion of 
their women, and as all those who are in the lower sta¬ 
tions of life, who form the “great majority in every socie¬ 
ty. must necessarily be employed in occupations, which 
expose them to public view, a case of pregnancy can 
scarcely ever be concealed. There is no attempt made 
indeed to prevent it being known, and surely it would 
• iot . squire much discrimination of judgment, nor the 
exercise of a very officious or impertinent curiosity, 
h ascertain a circumstance which is so notorious. But 
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there nrc other circumstances of less direct evidence, 
from which very fair and correct inferences may be 
drawn, and of which we may avail ourselves, in cases 
where stronger testimony may fail. It is well known 
that among Hindus of all descriptions the birth of a son 
is an object of congratulation and rejoicing. Whenever 
a birth in a Jadeja family was unattended by these 
cheerful and happy symptoms, where it was passed 
over in silence and without notice, we might with very 
considerable certainty conclude that the birth was a 
female. Upon this surmise or suspicion an inquiry 
might be made, and I do not imagine that there would 
either be any impropriety or indelicacy in questioning 
111c family as to the result. In many eases I am dis¬ 
posed to think the Jadejas would not deny the fact, and 
any attempt to equivocate would form a strong proof of 
guilt. Cases of a suspicious nature must occasionally 
occur, and come under our observation ; but the miser¬ 
able children of poverty must not become the victims of 
vengeance, while the more aggravated guilt of those 
that range in tin' higher ranks of life are passed over in 
silence and with impunity. By taking advantage of 
every opportunity, by appearing active and inquisitive, 
and deeply interested in thf event, we should convince 
these people that we are determined in future to prevent 
the perpetration of the act. 

At any rate every servant of Government should 
liuvc injunctions to ascertain the consequence of a birth 
by all the means that may be in his power; nolhing 
should be too trifling for his notice which may bear on 
the point; he should collect even the rumours of the 
country upon the subject, and report to his superior; he 
asrain to another, if such there happen to be, and so on 
til) each case reach the assistant of the Resident, and 
then the Resident himself, who should lastly report to 
the Government at Bombay. I would beg to recom¬ 
mend that the report of the Resident should be made at 
least every three months for the first year or two, or till 
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appeal ll'at the measure is proceeding so securely that 
an annual report, which must never be dispensed with, 
shall be deemed sufficient. Quarterly reports for a time! 
indeed, would be highly beneficial, and if they were 
mere blanks, still 1 think they should be punctually 
made. They would prevent the subject from falling 
into neglect, and by maintaining a spirit of inquiry make 

it manifestly appear that we are in earnest. I would 
even suggest, if it could be attained, to engage the chiefs 
themselves to make returns of births, and not only of 
females, but ol males, which would be a check upon 
the evidence in regard to the former. This would be 
gaining a step of decisive importance, not only to the 
cause, but might increase the small number of useful 
facts which we possess on the state of population in 
India. There is every reason for suspecting that the 
chiefs have been transgressors of their.own engagements, 
but the form alone of making a quarterly return to 
Government would add to the general excitement, and 
would ultimately produce good. The great object is to 
apply many principles as possible of common cohe¬ 
sion,'and‘to .put in motiort the whole of the moral ma¬ 
chinery which can be discovered for the abolition of this 
unnatural practice. I aru at the same lime perfectly 
aware that the nature of the subject must render it 
peculiarly difficult-to obtain correct information, and 
accurate evidence, of a fact' which is commonly perpe- 
tiated in secret. The means of concealing the sacrifice 
its. lf are extensive, but 'as they make no mystery of the 
pregnancy of their women, Ihe result cannot be so easily 
disguised, and into this it is our business to inquire. 

‘‘If there is any reason to believe, or even suspect, 
th;it die birth has been a female, and that nothing has 
been offered to the view or notice of tin public, such 
uk ii in si; i ncos occurring must afford a proper subject for 
investigation. It is not to be expected that this investi¬ 
gation should always produce conviction; but the pur¬ 
poses ol humanity would be fully answered by the in- 
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quiry, by showing the party that he was watched, by 
alarming him with Ihe possibility of detection, and by a 
natural consequence to prevent the repetition of the 
crime. 

‘‘ I should be disposed to consider a court, or Pan- 
chait, as the most prudent and legitimate means for the 
examination of the question. It would be a tribunal 
congenial to the natives, and its decision would give 
them no offence. As the Court would be entirely corn- 
postal of natives its proceedings would be regulated by 
their feelings, and the nature of the inquiry. Should, 
however, any objection be made to the Panchuit, or pre¬ 
vent it from assembling, I would have recourse to the 
trial by lots, or to any device, however defective or im¬ 
perfect, which might show that we were attentive to the 
subject, and ever on the watch for its detection.* 

“It is evidently necessary that the whole system 
should be supported by rewards and punishments; but 
a considerable diversity of opinion may prevail as to 
their nature and mode of application. The crime may 
be rendered more frequent by the severity of the laws 
which are enacted to prevent it, while there may be as 
much danger of encouraging it by too great tenderness 
in punishing. The offence is of such an odious des¬ 
cription that it cannot be considered as a fit object for 
ih<‘ exercise of clemency. But at the same time it has 
been so long legalized by custom, and so common In its 
practice, that, it may not be proper to inflict the last 
severity of the law on the first transgressors. Afterwards, 
however, and when the ordinance has been for some 
time, generally observed, the criminal maybe prosecuted 
as a common murderer. 

u Cases of delinquency should in every event be al¬ 
ways punished by fine, and branded with infamy. The 
chiefs should be particularly held to their engagement, 
and punished.with a pecuniary penalty to the extent of 
their means and the degree of their olFenee The pover¬ 
ty of many Jftdejas, however, must, render the mode of 
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amercement with respect to them impracticable, and the 
punishment of those who violate the engagement under 
such circumstances must be limited to disgrace, or ejec¬ 
tion from caste. 

“ To ihis may be superadded the displeasure of Govern¬ 
ment, the reproach and correction of society. I have 
• aid in a former communication that I would not have 
recourse to coercive means, and if possible I would still 
adhere to this rule; but the authority of Government 
must at all events be maintained, and this gross depart¬ 
ure from duty punished. If all other means therefore 
should fail, I would not hesitate to apply those of coer¬ 
cion, taking care to show that it is a matter of necessi ty, 
and not choice. 

<c Rewards and punishments always suppose some¬ 
thing done to merit the one, or incur the other; but it is 
generally a less difficult task to repay a good deed, than 
to discover the best means of punishing a crime so as to 
prevent its repetition. 

(i T have endeavoured, in my letter of the 10th of last 
month, and more particularly in its enclosure, to point 
out various marks of regard which might bo shown, at 
little expense, to the observers of the engagements. They 
should have less the appearance of bribes than of marks 
of honour; but at the same time instances may occur in 
which it may be necessary to display the generosity and 
liberality of Government. This must be particularly 
necessary in cases of extreme poverty, and inability to 
rear the offspring which lias been saved. This revolting 
practice may have begun among these people from 
want, fear of future evil, and a redundant population; it 
has been continued from prejudice and habit. Such 
cases ol extreme poverty and distress have actually oc¬ 
curred, Several instances are stated by Captain Bal- 
lantine to have happened, and an affecting appeal ap- 
p. to have been made by the parties for pecuniary 
reli' l, which will not escape the humane attention ol the 
Honourable Court of Directors, i would suggest the 
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adoption of a Regulation, which, While it might Starve 
as some check on the perpetrators of Infanticide, would 
be an encouragement to those who follow a different 
conduct. The latter should receive as much praise and 
publicity as possible. In this point of view it might be 
found useful to publish in the cacheris and in places 
of public resort, after a report has been transmitted to 
Government, the names of those who have been faithful 
to, nature and their engagement, and of those who have 
been proved to violate the dictates of both. While one 
class would tlius be marked as unworthy of trust or con¬ 
fidence,, the other would be placed within the view of 
distinction and preferment. Might it not be a beneficial 
excitement to confer an honorary medal on the Jadejas 
who save their daughters? The silver of a few rupees 
might answer the purpose ; the medals would contain a 
suitable inscription ; and the persons receiving them 
should be invested with them, by the highest local au¬ 
thority of the district, and in as public a manner as pos¬ 
sible. 

“From the increased share and influence which we 
now possess in the revenue and government of Kathia- 
wad we have proportionally increased means of binding 
the principles and directing the sentiments of the na¬ 
tives. These are so obvious that it is alr&ost uune«.-<*s- 
sary to point them out. Amongst the circumstances of 
which we have tin* command is the power of employing 
only in the transaction of public business meritorious 
natives, and of selecting, especially for places of honour 
and trust, those Jadejas -who may have saved their chil¬ 
dren. 

“'The Company, in a great measure, possess all those 
means of preferment and o! profitable appointment which 
formerly belonged solely to the native rulers. A plan 
founded on this principle, s\s lly and jra 

ously pursued, would have a iar better chance of success 
than one which proceeded solely on compulsion. Avarice 
seems to he the most powerful obstacle at present 
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against which we have to struggle or contend; and the 
most effectual and natural way of counteracting this 
passion would be to oppose its influence by a new 
source of advantages. The fines recovered from delin¬ 
quents should constitute a fund sacred to the benefit 

t * ]OSC w h° have saved their daughters, which should 
be distributed by the Resident according to the merits 
' n<! wants of particular cases. The arrangement and 

ribution <>l tin- fund in this manner would be one 
meanfi of satisfying the country thal the humanity of the 
Company’s government was quite disinterested/J shall 
only add, that every reasonable hope of abolishing In¬ 
fanticide in Kaelih is strongly connected with our giving 
effect to what is already become law in the neighbour^ 
ing country of Gujarat. The accomplishment of this 
most desirable object ought to be considered as a pru¬ 
dent anti legitimate measure for the consolidation and 
stability of our Government or influence in that quarter 
of India. 

'• In concluding these remarks, and submitting iliem 
to the consideration of the Honourable Court of Direc¬ 
tors, it may be necessary to apologize for their freedom. 
:My only, but 1 hope satisfactory, excuse, is that pecu- 
Imr interest which 1 feel in common with the Codrt on 
the subject, of female Infanticide, and my great anxiety 
that those measures for its suppression, which have been 
honoured by their approbation, and cost me no small 
pains and solicitude to effect, may not in the end prove 
totally worthless aud abortive. 

I have delivered my sentiments with candour, and 
with that plainness which truth seems to me to require; 
hut with feelings of the most respectful regards for the 
prosperity and honour of the Company, with which the 
dearest interests of this country are closely connected. 

II i unnecessary lor me to make any professions of 
attachment to a service from which l have enjoyed so 
many benefits, into which ] entered at an early period 
of rny life, und in which 1 have witnessed so many 
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eventful scenes; none of them however of a more ex¬ 
traordinary nature than that which is the subject of this 
address. 

“ I shall be happy if the desultory thoughts which I 
have at different limes thrown together upon this im¬ 
portant subject shall be deemed worthy of the attention 
of the Honourable Court; and I shall conclude by earn¬ 
estly wishing and praying for the final triumph of hu¬ 
manity over a barbarous and inhuman custom.” 

It does not appear that these valuable and spirited do¬ 
cuments were, at the time they were written, communi¬ 
cated by the East India Company to its officials m In¬ 
dia. On the members of the Court of Directors, they 
could scarcely fail to make a deep and salutary impres¬ 
sion. They were certainly taken in good part by those 
to whom they were addressed, who a few years after 
their receipt evinced their gratitude to Colonel (then 
Major-General) Walker for his important services in 
India, by appointing him to the government of St. Hel¬ 
ena. They formed part of a return to Parliament or¬ 
dered to be printed 17th June, 1824; copies of which 
duly reached India, where they were not overlooked by 
parties more immediately concerned with the suppres¬ 
sion of Infanticide. We find Major LeGrand Jacob, 
Acting Political Agent in Kathiawar! in 1841, thus no- 
icing them in a letter addressed to the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment :—“ The philanthropists of Great Britain who have 
written on this subject, even including the venerable 
Colonel Walker himself, who addressed the Honourable 
Court with some severe strictures on the apathy of In¬ 
dian functionaries as regards tlu crime, see. • to ine to 
have been carried away by their zeal in a noble cause 
tv overlook the eireuinstances in which we are placed 
in this country, and to forerot what was due to their 
cxjlud countrymen, handful of Englishmen, scatter¬ 
ed over a territory as large as Europe, can move but very 
slowly beyond the tide ol public opinion. We experi¬ 
ence the same difficulty in steering the course dtebidcrat* 
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ed by a more enlightened and distant nation, as the 
aeronaut has to encounter in directing his vessel, the 
want of an opposing lovee to the current we move in. 
In this particular province, nearly the size of Ceylon, 
and with a population of seventeen lakhs* the Political 
Agent can only devote great attention to the suppression 
of infanticide by sacrificing some other equally impor¬ 
tant duty; and it is surprising that a person of Colonel 
M alker’s experience and sagacity should not, in his re¬ 
criminatory letters on this subject to the Honourable the 
Court of Directors, written after his return to England, 
have made sufficient allowance for the fact, that a man 
cannot go beyond the limits God has been pleased to 
assign to mortal strength and intellect. The lapse of 
time that had occurred between these letters and Colonel 
Walker’s departure from India, as also the altered na¬ 
ture of our position in this Peninsula, with an earnest 
zeal for one particular object, somewhat shutting others 
out of view, may be viewed in justification of the phi¬ 
lanthropist’s remarks.”* In these pithy remarks there is 
much truth. They do not amount, howe ver, to a vindi¬ 
cation of the remissness of such of the officials in India 
as may be supposed to fall under the censure of Colonel 
Walker, so delicately and modestly expressed by him. 
We are bound to demand and enforce from our allies 
and tributaries the implementing of the righteous en¬ 
gagements which they have formed with our country. 
Our first duty in all the provinces under our supervision, 
after securing their general peace, is the prevention 
within their borders of the criminal destruction of hu¬ 
man life. While we know the difficulties from time to 
time encountered in securing these and other philan¬ 
thropic objects arising from the causes alluded to by 
Major Jacob—the paucity of European officers in the 
largest districts of India, their multifarious engage¬ 
ments, and the obstructions which native prejudice, 


* Letter dated 23rd Oct. 1841. 
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cu-tom, and apathy present to their labours, we know 
also thfl-t the zeal and deyotedness and talent of our of¬ 
ficials, as exemplified in measures and pursuits in which. 
Major Jacob has borne an honourable part, as we shall 
afterwards see as our narrative proceeds, can with the 
blessing of God effect wonders. 
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ATTEMPTS TO PROCURE AN ENGAGEMENT FROM T1IE JA'- 
DEJA'S OF KAOHH FOR THE ABANDONMENT OF IN¬ 
FANTICIDE-THEIR SUCCESS AND FIRST PARTIAL RE¬ 
SULTS-THE JADEJA'S OF CHORWA'D AND CHA'RCUAT 

AGREE TO DISCONTINUE INFANTICIDE. 

Wk have already seen that Colonel Walker, when re¬ 
porting the success of his endeavours in reference to the 
formation of an engagement on the part of the Jadejas 
of Kathiawad to abandon Infanticide, had but slender 
hopes that their brethren in Kachh, would soon follow 
their example.* It is to the credit, however, of the 
Bombay government and its officials, that they continu¬ 
ed anxiously to urge the Jadejas of Kachh, to yield to the 
claims of humanity by abandoning this most cruel cus¬ 
tom; and that, after much correspondence and inter¬ 
communication, the suppression of Infanticide among 
them was made a condition of the first regular treaty 
which was formed between that province and the Brit¬ 
ish Government. Had the prince and nobles of Kachh 
been neglected in this important matter, not only would 
that province have greatly suffered in its moral inter¬ 
ests, but the work of eradicating the horrid crime from 
Kathiawad would have been rendered still more difficult 
than it has ultimately proved to be. 

The first party, after the departure to Europe of Col¬ 
onel Walker, who sought to bring the people of Kachh 
to a right view of the atrocity of the crime of Infanticide 
was the zealous and persevering Jonathan Duncan, still 
the Governor of Bombay. He wrote a personal letter 
on the subject to Fatteh Muhammad, the minister of 
Rao Raydhail, which is not recorded, which called forth 

* See above, p. 86. 
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letter from kachh on infanticide. 

“flic following strange reply, received on the 15th Janua¬ 
ry, 1811. “ With regard to what you have urged, found¬ 
ed not only upon the doctrines of Islamism and Christ¬ 
ianity, but also upon the religious institutes of the Hin¬ 
dus against the custom of the destruction of females, as 
in,practice among the Jadcja Thakurs (barons), I have 
read what you have stated on the subject of this horrid 
cruelty. Truly, the meditations of those whom God has 
exalted are derived from supernatural inspiration. The 
truth is, that among the Jadejas descended from the 
Jada (Yadava ?)# tribe the practice of female destruction 
has been handed down from generation to generation 
for the last five thousand years. It constitutes, in fact, 
nothing new. Some do not practise it, whilst others do, 
at the birth. Every person Is vain of his own faith, as 
the Almighty has declared. Every tribe is gratified 
with its own tenets, and in the chapter of the Bakarat 
[Cow, of the Koran] is the following divine saying ; 
‘When you shall have witnessed the good as well as 
the evil of any particular religion, there will be found to 
exist nothing disgusting therein :’f and hitherto no at¬ 
tempt has been made, since the world has been divided 
into four quarters, and subdivided into seven distinct 
religions, by any Persian or Arabian sovereign who has 
flourished on earth, to interdict the custom among the 
chieftains in question; and it cannot be unknown to you 
that this class of people arc cither connected by the ties 
of brotherhood or by relationship with his highness the 
Malta TUi - my master (may his shadow bo extended!) j 
and it must be accordingly inexpedient and improper in 

* See p. 7(5. 

rf No such passage us this occurs in the chapter of (Ho Cow. ft is 
there sulci, however, “Surely those who believe, and those who Ju- 
a 11 uad Christians, aiul Sabiaus, and whoever bclieveth in God mid 
tlit* lad du> and doth that which is right, they shall have their reward 
with their Lord, there shall come no fear on them, neither shall they 
bi, grimed.” This passage has given rise to much controversy, though 
(ho majority of the Muyalrmuis hold that it was afterward* repealed 
See Sale, in loc .] 
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ne, who have been cherished by his Highness, to discuss 
this question with the Jadeja people: in concurring 
with the following divine command, ‘It will not be 
competent to you to bring into the right path every per¬ 
son to whom you may be attached, though the Almighty 
be able to direct in the way of truth whomsoever he 
wishes. 5 * This point therefore excepted, I request you 
will unreservedly command my services in this quar¬ 
ter, on all suitable occasions; and 1 shall discharge the 
duties of a good-wisher in the accomplishment thereof; 
not doubting at the same time, that you will always 
consider me as one of those who desire you well, and 
aiiord me the pleasure of your correspondence, such as 
I shall esteem the height of human felicity. 5 ' 

J lr. Duncan, undiscoiyaged by this evasive, though 
polite, declinature, renewed his remonstrances with 
Fattch Muhammad, in the following epistle dated the 
25th March, 1811. It is obviously penned in the native 
sty^.;; and it is somewhat indicative of the u bralunan- 
iz'.d mind,” which Sir James Mackintosh, the Recorder 
of Bombay,—who in his philosophical and judicial dig¬ 
nity and decorum had but little sympathy with his 
frequent oriental accommodations,—was jocularly wont 
to attribute to Mr. Duncan. 

I have of late had the pleasure of receiving a letter 
Iroin you, on the subject of the lortunate consequences 
that attended the deputation ot the late most worthy 
character. Captain Greenwood, to Mandavi, and re¬ 
specting your reluctance to interpose for the prevention 
of the nefarious observance of female Infanticide, a? 
being a long-established custom that has prevailed among 
the Jadejas of your quarter, and of which although you 
cannot yourself but disapprove, you wish to decline in¬ 
terfering in for fear of giving offence to your superiors. 

\ on should, however, consider what a high re ligions 
me rit you rnusl acquire in the sight of the Almighty by 
proving the happy means of putting an end to so im- 


[* This passuge is conformable to the doctrines of Islam ] 
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moral and detested a practice, as must by all the world 
be acknowledged to be the one here alluded to, and 
which might gradually be repressed, and in time entirely 
rooted out, by pursuing the same conciliatory means for x 
that purpose as were followed three years ago in Katlii- 
awad, by the respectable Colonel Walker, who after 
some amicable discussion, obtained, under the instruc¬ 
tions of this Government, written engagements and ob¬ 
ligations from all the Jadeja chieftains in that region to 
abandon so abominable a custom, in like manner as T 


had previously done Iwo-and-twenty years ago from the 
Rajput tribe of Rajkumars in the Zillah of Juanpur, in 
the province of Benares; since which, the acts of these 
Rajkumars have remained unsullied with such barba¬ 
rous and unnatural deeds as Jlie murder of their own 
offspring. I enclose a translation of the engagement 
which these Rajkumars on that account, entered into, 
under date the 17th of December 1789, and the respect¬ 
able Captain Carnac, Resident at Baroda, will forward 
a transcript of the engagement to the same effect entered 
into with Colonel Walker by the Jadejas of Kathiawad, 
both which writings I recommend your confidentially 
imparting, together with copies of my former and present 
letters to you on this important subject, to some of the 
most discreet of tire head men of that tribe in Kachh, 
and on whom I cannot doubt the perusal and consid¬ 
eration thereof will produce a salutary effect, and awake 
their feelings to a sense of the murderous habitudes to 
which they and their ancestors have been thus long 
inured ; such as I cannot suppose they will desire to 
persevere in after knowing that it has been relinquished 
by so many of their brethren both in the wc* v l and in the 
east, when they can, 1 trust, no longer desire to con¬ 
tinue tlie solitary instance of sitch atrocity; in which 
case the Almighty will no doubt forgive the past, as 
being founded in their ignorance, and in those prejudi¬ 
ces of education which it is so difficult in all countries 
to get the belter of; whereas if they wilfully persist 
thus to put their own infants systematically to death, in 
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DEATH OF MR. DUNCAN. 

^defiance of tlie salutary example set to them by their 
brethren, it. is to be dreaded that the Divine vengeance 
may one day overtake them and their country, in like 
manner as the history of other nations contains marked 
manifestations of, such as I hope they will avert in time, 
and seasonably shield themselves from, bv the renuncia¬ 
tion thus solicitously desired of them; nor can you in 
particular perform a service so agreeable to me as by 
contributing, by all the weight of your own influence, 
to the attainment of an object so highly interesting to 
humanity, respecting which I shall therefore wait your 
further report, with an anxiety proportionate to the im¬ 
portance of the reformation thus in view.” 

This, it is believed, was the last communication on the 
subject of Infanticide written or prompted by Mr. Dun¬ 
can. He died on the 11th August following, greatly 
lamented by the Bombay community, of which, for the 
long period of sixteen years, he had been the honoured 
and efficient head.^ 

TLo following is the inscription on the handsome and tasteful mon¬ 
ument to Mr. Duncan in the Bombay Cathedral. 

IN MEMORY OP 

THE HON'BLK JONATHAN DUNCAN 
GOVERNOR op BOMBAY, PROM 1795 TO 1811. 
llHCO’Iv f.NDED TO THAT UIOH OFFICE BT HIS TALENTS AND INTEGRITY 
IN 1 MU mSOHAROB OF VARIOUS IMPORTANT DUTIES IN BENGAL AND Hi \ ARES 
HIS PURITY AND ZEAL FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD WERE KQUALT Y OONM'lrUOUs 
DURINO UTS LONG AND UPRIGHT ADMINISTRATION AT THIS 1‘BBSIUKNl \ . 

WITH A GENEROUS DISREGARD OT PERSONAL INTEREST, 

HJS PRIVATE LIFE WAS ADORNED 
BY THE MOST MUNIFICENT ACTS OF CHARITY AND FRIENDSHIP, 

TO ALL CLASSES OF THE COMMUNITY. 

TO THE NATIVES IN PARTICULAR HE WAS A FRIEND AND PROTECTOR 
TO WHOM THEY LOOKED WITH UNBOUNDED CONFIDENCE, 

AND NEVER APPEALED IN VAIN. 

llh WAS BORN AT WARDnOUSE IN THE COUNTY OF FORFAR IN SCOTLAND 
ON THE 1ST MAY 1756, 

> AMS TO INDIA AT THE AGE OF 16; AND. AFTP.K 39 TEARS OF UMINI ERRl PIBD SBBV ICfe. 
DIED AT THIS PLAtffe ON llTH AUGUST 1811. 

INFANTICIDE 

ABOLISHED 
• IN 

BENARES AND KATTYWAR. 

SEVERAL OF HIE BRITISH INHABITANTS OF BOMBAY, 

JUSTLY APPRECIATING Hie DISTINGUISHED MERIT- 
IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIFE 
HAVE RAT8BD THIS MONUMENT, 

AS A TRIBUTE or RR.SPHCT AND ESTEEM. 

#M,D,cccxvir. 





CONTINUED DIFFICULTIES WITH KACHH. 

ii 

With ihe immediate effect of Mr. Duncan’s letter, we 
are unacquainted. It would appear, however, that as 
Ihc position of Fatteh Muhammad as prime minister in 
Kaclih became more insecure, and his dependence on 
the Bombay government, which espoused his claims par¬ 
ticularly as against Jam Jasajj of Nawanagar, became 
more imperative, he and the ■ Jadejas seem to have made 
some expression, or other, of deference to its repeated 
entreaties. The promises given, of whatever nature they 
might be, were long kept in a state of abeyance *, and 
the Bombay Government, with the growing disturb* 
anccs in Kaclih before its view, possessed no power of 
enforcing them. It wrote thus to the Court of Directors 
on the 22nd August, 1815:—“The events which have 
recently occurred in the province ol Ivachb, and led to 
the termination of all intercourse with that government, 
h.'i v i deprived us of the means of encouraging the native 
chiefs in an adherence to their laudable resolution to 
abandon the inhuman practice of female Infanticide. 

“We have, however, called on the Resident at Ba- 
roda to ascertain and report whether the practice has 
been discontinued wholly or in part in Kachh, and 
whether it has entirely ceased within the province of 
Kathiawad.” 

Noticing this communication,—with the unfaltering 
loyally to the cause of the abolition of Infanticide 
which, to their credit be it said, they have never failed 
to evince, notwithstanding their long hesitation about 
interference in Sail and other matters of humanity,—the 
Conn of i drr otors replied : “ Wo must again enjoin you, 
in the most serious and earnest manner, to be On remit¬ 
ting in your endeavours to accomplish this humane ob* 
jr( .| in the countries wherever the British influence can 
be f< It or exerted.” 

On the* 10th of August following, we find the Bombay 
Government, then under Sir Evan Nepean, detailing 
its further proceedings, in a despatch to the Court at 
home. 
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“ <yur instructions to Captain Carnac on the occa¬ 
sion 01 renewing our negociations with the stale of 
Kachh, your Honourable Co art will observe wc apprized 
that officer, that ‘the suppression of female Infanticide 
as he was aware, an object, for the accomplishment 
c! which the British Government was extremely solici¬ 
tous ; and that the laleFatteh Muhammad having pledg¬ 
ed himself to promote the entire suppression of that 
horrid practice, we trusted that Lieutenant MacMurdo 
would led no difficulty in obtaining an obligation from 
the lino [Bharmalji] to use his influence in prohibiting 
so unnatural and so inhuman a practiced 

Captain MacMurdo has not yet acted upon that part 
of his instructions, having, in a private letter to our chief 
secretary, dated the 22nd of January last, explained 
that die could not touch on Infanticide just now; it 
would have needlessly irritatod and alarmed the Jn- 
dejas, and wo shall have time to go to work slowly and 
methodically with greater prospect of suocessJ 

\ * c have only within these few days received Cap- 
la in Carnac’s reply to our reference of the 22nd of July 
lft 15, which has been noticed by your Honourable Court, 
a copy of which, and of our Chief Secretary’s letter in 
answer thereto, we> have the honour of forwarding for 
your information. 


“ The impaired power of the Rao, and 1 he internal re¬ 
volutions in Kachh, Captain Carnac states, have been 
made a pretext for paying no attention to the execution 
uf our wishes; and under these untoward circumstances 
we have not been enabled to carry our views for the 
abolition ol female Infanticide in that province beyond 
measures of representation ; and now that*we have ob¬ 
tained a political establishment in Kacldi, we fear it 
m.iv require no slight degree of exertions before any 
sure pi ogress be made in t*he success of our object. Cap¬ 
tain AlacMurdo’s attention, however, has been directed 
to the imp) ssive injunctions of your Honourable Court; 
and as we have directed periodical reports to be submit- 
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ted to os of the success of our exertions, we entertain a 
hope that by the vigilant and persevering •efforts which 
will be bestowed on this interesting subject, this humane 
object will be ultimately accomplished.” 

Writing to Captain MacMurdo on this occasion the 
Bombay government said, “As the practice is not in 
Kathiawad connected with any ‘religious feelings/ the 
Governor in Council is desirous of being particularly in¬ 
formed if it be so within the province of Kac.hh, as, in¬ 
ferrible from an expression made use of in the 4th para¬ 
graph of Captain Carnac’s letter’ the custom in Kathia¬ 
wad was followed through selfish and mercenary mo¬ 
tives ; and its abolition was represented by Colonel 
Walker as one of the most popular acts of the Com¬ 
pany’s Government in Gujarat, even with the Jadejas 
themselves; the Governor in Council entertains therefore 
every hope, that by judicious management you may 
prevail on the chieftains of Kachh to abandon this abo¬ 
minable practice. No time would be more advantage¬ 
ous for your preferring your application, considering the 
pecuniary concessions which the British Government 
has made to the State of Kachh ;# and you are authoriz¬ 
ed to inform the Rao that his highness could not make 
a more acceptable return than by following the praise¬ 
worthy example of the chieftains in Kathiawad, in en¬ 
gaging to promote the highly interesting object of abol¬ 
ishing the inhuman custom of female Infanticide.” Cap¬ 
tain MacMurdo was at this time appointed tin* govern¬ 
ment agent at Bhuj. The instructions delivered to him 
were approved by the Court of Directors. 


[* “Of the twentv lakhs of rupees claimed in name of indemnifica¬ 
tion and expenses, the British government shortly afterwards remitted 
their own portion, amounting to above eight hundred thousand, together 
with the v early tribute of two lakhs ol'Kurls; a liberality which at first 
equally sifrprized and delighted the Rao, who found no great difficulty 
in raising the remaining balance by fines on his refractory chieftains,, 
and demands, under the title of voluntary contributions, from those 
who bad Ion ' iijoycd the revenues ot the country. ,5 —Burncs s SkeLh 
of the History of Outch, sect. iii.J 







CONFUSION OF AFFAIRS IN KACHH. 



’I he a flairs of Kachh during the next three years got 
more and more into confusion and disorder. * Iluscin 
Miyan and Ibrahim Miyan, the Sons of Fatlch Muham¬ 
mad and his successors in the administration of affairs, 
did not well consort together j and various factions wore 
formed by them for no very commendable purposes. 
Man Singh, or Bharmalji, the son of Raydhan by a slave- 
girl,—who had been seated on the cushion through the 
influence of Ibrahim Miyan aided by a Muhammadan 
chief named Miyan Sotah and with the connivance of 
the Jsidejas in preference to Ladoba the lawful son of 
Bhaiji Bawa the brother of Rdydhanand the lawful heir, 
—devoted himself 1o intemperance, debauchery, cruelty 
plunder, and murder, in which lie was but too much en¬ 
couraged by the example of his ministers and com¬ 
panions. He was by no mean* well affected to the 
British authorities, however disinterested they were in 
the advice which they tendered to him for the regula¬ 
tion of his own behaviour and the conduct of public 
affairs. Encouraged by the sympathy of the Amirs of 
Sindh, and the vauntings against the British for their 
entrance into Kachh of the King of Kabul who had ab¬ 
solutely no rights in that province, he sought, but in vain, 
to eject the British from Tuna and Anjar in Kachh, which 
they held as a material guarantee for the pacification of 
the province and reimbursement for a portion of the ex- 
pences which they had incurred while seeking to pro¬ 
mote 1 that object. Among other atrocities, he directed 
the assassination of his nephew Ladoba, even though, 
at this time, there was no wish either on the part of his 
bhaiyad or the British Government to disposses him of 
il v authority which he himself enjoyed. He alienated the 
Jadejiis from Ids person and durbar. When asked by the 
Bombay Government to treat with kindness the widow of 
Ladoba, and her expected-offspring,—for she was preg¬ 
nant when her husband was murdered,—he became in 
lariated, on account of their interference, and collected 
his soldiers with a view to proceed against Anjar. r Ih<’ 
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most vigorous remonstrances of Captain MaeMurdo 
were unavailing for his correction on this occasion, and 
though ultimately afraid to attack Anjar, which had been 
re-ioforced by British troops, he moved against Adisir in 
the east of Kaelih, for the express purpose of causing a 
breach of the peace. 

Ill the course of these proceedings the treaty of 1816 
was both suspended and violated. The Marquis of 
Hastings, the Governor General of India, on due in¬ 
formation from the Bombay Government, declared Bhar- 
malji a public enemy, and gave instructions to proceed 
to the extremity of war against him; The sequel we 
cannot better notice than in the words of 1 >r. Burnes. 
“ Orders were issued to accept the spontaneous and long 
preferred co-operation of the Jadejas for his dethrone** 
ment, as well as to request that body of noblemen to 
elevate to the masnad whomsoever they considered the 
lawful heir to that dignity. To give full effort to these 
instructions, a British army was forthwith assembled, 
under tlie command of Sir William Grant Keir, at An¬ 
jar, where it was joined by (Vijirajji) the two Pragjis, 
Alyuji, and M (human ji, the five principal Jadeju ©Mefs 
in Ivachh, who expressed their readiness and anxiety to 
co-operate in the measures to be adopted* The Rao, 
who had during this interval entered into a compromise 
with the chief of Adisir, quickly returned to Bhuj, 
where he was seized with a violent illness. He was 
consequently unable himself to make any preparations, 
or give orders in person; but his partisans and favourites 
< ollccted a considerable force, and on the approach of 
the British aTmy to the capital, some skirmishing took 
place. Captain M‘Murdo then intimated to Bharmalji 
the intention of his government to organize anew the 
affairs of Knchh, in concert with the Jadeja Bh&jyad ; 
and called on him either to stand by the consequences 
of resistance, or to surrender himself, promising, in the 
Avont of his adopting the latter alternative, that lie should 
jjiect with safety and consideration, This proposal was 
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not attended to till ihe Hill-Fort of Bhujid, which over¬ 
looks the city of Bhuj, was taken by escalade on the fol¬ 
lowing day; upon which through the negotiation of the 
minister, Lakhmidas, Rao Bharmalji was brought to the 
tent of the resident, and placed under a guard of British 
troops. Every respect was paid to him, consistently 
with the safety of his person, and the kindest attention 
shown to his health, which, from constant intemperance, 
and his recent indisposition, was now so completely 
broken, that he was scarcely able to walk or articulate. 

“A few days after his surrender, Jiao Bharmalji was 
formally deposed, and placed in a palace built by Fat- 
teh Muhammad, which was selected for his residence. 
The Judeja chiefs were then left entirely to themselves 
to choose his successor; and it was generally expected 
that the election would have been in favour of the in¬ 
fant son of the murdered prince Lddoba ; but strange as 
it may seem, the only son of Bharmalji, a child of three 
years of age, received the unanimous votes of the Bhai- 
yad, and was accordingly raised to the throne by the 
name of Rao Dcsal.* The minister, Lakhmidas Mehta, 
is understood to have secured, by his influence, this de¬ 
cision in favour of the offspring of his fallen maste r. 
Necessary as was his dethronement, several of the Ja- 
cb j;is, acting from the same impression, still wished, 
after that decided step, that the government should be 
carried on in his name; and when they found that'the 
proposal was objected to, they evinced their respect for 
his failings and misfortunes, by entreating that kindness 
should be shown him in his confinement, and that the 
succession should remain in his family. The election 
of the Bhaiyad proved iii the end more fortunate than if 
it had fallen on the weakly child of Ladobd, (whom, 
how ever, they declared the next heir to Desalji, in the. 
event j 1 1 s UQl IB mg to have issue,) as he died a few 
w orks ale r, and the race of Bhaiji Bawa, the legitimate 
branch ol Hie royal family of Kachli, became extinct. 


[The present Rao of Kaehh.] 
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APPOINTMENT OF A REGENCY IN KACHH. 




“ The next requisite step towards the settlement of 
affairs, was the appointment of a regency, to carry on 
the government during the minority of his Highness 
Rao Desal; and the Jad'ejas were again requested to no¬ 
minate a sufficient number of persons for the purpose. 
Their choice fell on J&dejas Viraji of Roha, and Fri- 
thirajji of Nangarcha, the two most powerful chiefs in 
Kachh, Udanji, a Rajgur Brahman, the minister Lakh- 
mid as Walabji, and Shot Ratansi Jetha. The name of 
the British resident was also included ; but as the object 
of the Governor-General w’as to render Kachh, as far as 
possible, an independent state, the arrangement was at 
first objected to ; and it was only through the earnest so¬ 
licitations of the JadeBb&iyad, combined with those 
of the existing members of the regency, that his lordship 
at length consented to the appointment of Captain Mac- 
Murdo as president of the latter body. Matters being 
now settled on a firm basis, the regency proceeded to 
correct the innumerable abuses in every department of 
the state, and to discharge the useless and expensive 
levies of troops which Bhormalji had maintained. A 


British force was subsidized for the defence of the coun¬ 
try and the support of the government; and the honour 
of guarding the Rao’s palace was given up entirely to 
the Jadejas, to the perfect exclusion of the low-born 


wretches whom the late Rao had introduced to that re¬ 
sponsible duty. 

Kin conformity with the spirit of the measures which 
have 1 been detailed in these pages, and, as better calcu¬ 
lated to maintain a firm and honourable alliance be¬ 
tween the two states, a now treaty, containing, in addi¬ 
tion to mo -i of tin articles oJ that of 1816, many others, 
adapted, to the improved condition of affairs, was short¬ 
ly after concluded between the governments. It will be 
seen on a reference to it, that the British government 
wished carefully to abstain from all interference in the 
jiao’s internal authority; whilst it agreed to guarantee 
ids pow«'f and the ‘integrity of hip dominions’ from all 
pnemies, foreign and domestic. A boon of a similar 
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description was extended to the Jadeja chiefs, .who had 
established a claim on us by their conduct during the 
Idle revolution, and whose possessions were also secur¬ 
ed to them on their consenting to preserve their female 
children. In return for these important concessions, 
the advantages derived by the British government are 
almost nominal 5 for, with the exception of an annual 
subsidy of two lakh's 'and.eighty thousand rupees equal 
•to the support ot one-half ol the .force which has been 
generally required, we receive' nothing from the Bhuj 
durbar, to which Anjnr anfa its dependencies have since 
been restored. In enumerating the benefits* of the alli¬ 
ance, we must not omit, howeve^, the grand victory in 
favour of humanity in the abolition of Infanticide ; a 
horrid practice, which it has been our object, ever since 
our connexion with Kachh and Kathiawad, to put a stop 
to, and which we have certainly succeeded in diminish¬ 
ing in these countries.”^ 

The treaty now alluded to was concluded on the 13th 
October 1819. It was entitled “Treaty of Alliance be¬ 
tween the- Honourable the East India Company and 
. ITis Highness Maharaja Mirza It do Sim Desalji, his heirs 
and successors, concluded'by Captain Mac Alurdo, on 
the part of the Honourable Company '; and by Jddcjas Pri- 
thirajj i, Vijiraji,Moramanji, PragjijPragji, Mokaji, Ah aji, 
.Naughanji, Bluitiji, and Javnml ji, by virtue of full pow¬ 
ers from their respective governments.” The portions 
of it which referred to Infanticide were the following. 

Article 10. u The Honourable Company engages to 
exercise no authority over the domestic concerns of the 
Kao, or of those of any of the Jadeja chieftains of the 
country. That the Rdo, his heirs and successors, shall 
be absolute masters of - their territory, and that the civil 
and criminal jurisdiction of the' British Government 
shall not be introduced therein. 

Article 17.- “ His Highness the Rao, his heirs and 

x Abridged from Dr. B«rue« , B Sketc h of the History ofCutch, witty, 
tlm c hange of some of the names, pp. 215 * 221 . 
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successors, at the particular instance of the Honour¬ 
able Company, engage to abolish in their own family 
the practice of Infanticide; they also engage to join 
heartily with the Honourable Company in abolishing the 
custom generally throughout the Bhaiyad of Kachh. 

Article 18. “ Previously to the execution of the deed 

of guarantee in favour of the Jadeja Blniiyad according 
to the tenor of the 16th Article, a written engagement 
shall be entered into by them to abstain from the prac¬ 
tice of Infanticide; and specifying, that in case any of 
them do practice it, the guilty person shall submit to a 
punishment of any kind that may be determined by the 
Honourable Company’s Government and the Kachh 
Darbar.”# 

The Court of Directors in reference to these articles, 

* This written engagement was dated the Oth October 1820. It is 
thus with accompaniments recorded in the “Treaties, Agreements, and 
Engagements” accurately collated with the originals, published by Mr. 
R. H. Thomas of the Bombay Secretariate in 1851, from which (pp. 
271-272) we have taken the preceding articles. 

“We, the Jadejls Sugnimji, Jiwanji, and Sumraji,of Patrf, do hereby 
engage for ourselves, our heirs and successors, to abstain from the 
practice of Female Infanticide, and in the event of our continuing this 
practice, do consent to submit to any punishment that the allied 
Governments may think proper to inflict upon us, as stipulated in th<- 
ifetli Article of the Treaty of Alliance, dated the 13th October 1510, 
between the Honorable East India Company and Maha Rajd MIrza 
Itao Shri De'salji. 

jDated Olh October 1820. 

(True translation, G. J. Wilson, 1st Assistant Resident.) 

Memorandum. The above engagement was subscribed by the follow 
big Jadeja chiefs. 

Jadt-ja Vijmij ji, and Bhaiyad of Ilolui. 

Jadeja Kathyi, and Bhaiyad ofNalyu. 

Jadeja Hotluji, and Bhaiyad of Darsari. 

J&deja. K&ioji, and Bhaiyad of Wainoti. 

J&dejii Bhimanf, Mansinghji, and Bh&tyad of Khedoi. 

Jadeja Pragjf, and Bhatvad of Mhawa. 

Jadeja Chandoji, and Bhaiyad of Mngarcha. 

Jadeja NauglianjI, and Bhaiyad of Koth^rd 

Jiubjft Mfnirnnnjt, Itnd Bhh'yad of Suthdi. 

JadqjtS Mnk xji, and Bhaiyad of Ter£. 

Jadeja Alyaji, and Bhaiyad of Vinj&n 
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which are both express and satisfactory, thus wrote on 


the 22nd November 1822. 

“ We shall be much gratified to hear that the stipula¬ 
tions contained in the 18th article relative to the abolition 
of the practice of Infanticide have been observed. We 
are not, however, very sanguine in our expectations on 
this head, unless these stipulations are enforced by in¬ 
terference on the part of the Resident, which would not 
be rcconcileablc with our engagement in the 10th ar¬ 
ticle, ( to exercise no authority over the domestic con¬ 
cerns ol the Rao, or those of any of the Jadeja chieftains 
of the country.’ ” 

The Court seems in this instance to have forgotten, 
that any subject whatever, specifically embraced in the 
treaty, ceased to be a mere domestic concern, and was 
brought within the category of political exigency. 

It was to the disadvantage of the speedy implement¬ 
ing of these provisions that Capt. MacMurdo died shortly 
after they were agreed to. 

When Mr. Charles Norris of the Civil Service was 
resident inKachh in 1822, the town and district of Amir, 
for some time occupied by the English, were restored to 


the authority of the Rao, on the agreement by the regency 
to pay the annual sum of eighty thousand rupees as an 
equivalent; and the British subsidiary camp was re¬ 
moved from the hill-fort of Bhujid, in the neighbourhood 
of the capital, to the ground which it now occupies in 
its vicinity. On the occasion of these transactions, how¬ 
ever, no notice was taken of infanticide. 

The first information of the effects of the Treaty with 
Kaehh on the subject of Infanticide received by the 
Bombay Government was conveyed to it on the 23rd 


*’ The JadiMa.s $ugmmj{, Jfwanji, and Sumrajf of Patn, having en- 
(.ered into written engagement to abstain from the practice of Female 
Infant icide, as stipulated in the 18th* Article of the Treat)- of Alliance 
between the allied Governments, the Guarantee of the British Govem- 
ment is hereby given to the aforesaid Jfidcj*/ that they and their 1.,-irs 
and successors shall be in the full enjoyment of their possessions and 
lijilils, they <ui lie ir pint performing the services due from them to lb 
Highness the Rtio’s Government.— J. Williams, Resident.” 
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March 1823 by Mr. T.G. Gardiner of the Civil Service, 
then the. resident at the Darbarof Bhuj. Noticing a tour 
which he had made in the province, Iir thus writes:— 

“I found, the chiefs and their bhaiyad'hospitable, 
manly, open and liberal in their opinions, willing 
to listen to advice, pleased with the "smallest atten¬ 
tion, foiid of their children, (the majority having two, 
and often a greater number; I mention this circum¬ 
stance, as I have seen it stated that the Jadejas are in 
the habit of poisoning their male, as well' as destroying 
their female offspring, in order that their estate might 
descend entire,') kind and conciliatory to their servants 
and dependents,.. 

“ J took every opportunity of inquiring'of my visitors, 
the number, age and'sex of their children, and where I 
could get information of a female infant existing, be¬ 
longing to any of the chiefs, I requested, when praetiea- 
ble/that it might be brought to me. I am not aware of 
the' expectations the Government may have formed on 
this subject, but considering the short period that has 
elapsed since the guarantees were given and accepted, 
I am not disappointed in discovering the fact, of liiile 
short of 100 female infants being alive, belonging to the 
tribe in Kachh and Wagar;*the list is of importance, 
as it will form the basis for future inquiries,and is rriuch 
more satisfactory Ilian vague numbers, founded on un¬ 




certain data.' , • . 

« \ mong the chiefs, I believe the feeling is pretty ge- 
, . ri : ti ,r it is become their duty «* well as Hi-nr.m- 

tcv.-tto preserve their female children, for the penalty 
b, ing undefined, any infringement of the .agreement 
rili .,|7i be visit Oil in the sever, st manner, by a pecuniary 
millet: on the other hand, the inferior bhaiyad having 
little to lose; an not under the same apprehension, and 
( | ol ibt ihe practice is still continued to a lamentable 
•extent among them. ’ 


* [VViijinr is the eastern district- of Kaclih. The actual number oi 
feraule Jiidojd children alive, ns certified by the list forwarded by Mr. 
Gardiner was 91] 
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I he proceedings of Mr. Gardiner, as thus reported by 
himself, v.ere approved by the Bombay Government, 
which in noticing them to the Court of Directors at 
home, on the 27th November 1825, added this further in- 
telligence. 

“We have much pleasure here in referring lo a subse¬ 
quent letter Irorn Mr. Gardiner, bringing to our notice 
the case of Jddeja Raydhanji, residing at the village of 
Dharnarka, who had some years since voluntarily pre¬ 
served two of his female children, owing to the casual 
circumstance of meeting with Lieut. Col. Walker at 
Murvi, when that officer was endeavouring to stop the 
practice in Jhalawad. Disappointed in obtaining any 
satisfactory arrangement in regard to some girds dues 
of his family, which had been seized by the Government 
during the time of Fatteh Muhammad, this person and 
his family had been living at his village, on the produce 
of their own labour and exertions, but from a wish to 




preserve appearances, and to maintain his daughters 
suitably to their rank and birth, Raydhanji had incurred 
expenses, which obliged him at length to appear at 
Bhuj, and to apply to Mr. Gardiner’s predecessor for 
relief, when a temporary allowance of grain was given 
to him. • 

“ Having consumed this supply, and being reduced 
to great difficulties, for the support of his family, Ray- 
dhanji came a second time to Bhuj with his daughters, 
alighted at. the gates of the palace, soliciting support. 
u f'he J&deja chiefs being at Bhuj, Mr. Gardiner re¬ 


gretted that such a display should have taken place, 
and that measures had no,t been sooner taken to prevent 
it, as it might have a bad effect on the minds of the Ja- 
dejiis who would perhaps attribute his distress more to 
the emumstances of his helpless family, than to the un¬ 
satisfactory stater in which the arrangement about his 
giuis claim had been allowed to remain. 

u To remove this feeling as soon as possible Mr. Gar- 
il mer directed the same allowance of food to be L m d 
lo him during his stay, as to the other Jadojas in the 
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habit of visiting Bhuj, and on bis returning to Dham- 
arkti, took care that he should receive a further allow¬ 
ance of grain sufficient to provide for his family, until 
he should be able to settle his gras or girds , [mouthful], 
heritable rights in his fields. 

“The age of the children were stated to be 13 and 
10 ; and the object of Mr. Gardiner’s addressing us, was, 
to recommend a donation being made to Raydhanji to 
enable him to effect the marriage of his daughters, 
which would have taken place at an earlier period; a 
recommendation, which we accordingly concurred in, 
and authorized Mr. Gardiner to present him with the 
sum of two thousand rupees for that purpose. 

“ The chief obstacle to the success of the measures 
for the suppression of the practice of Infanticide, is slat¬ 
ed bv Mr. Gardiner to be the great repugnance which 
the Jadejas feel at the idea of intermarrying, and that 
could we ever hope to overcome their scruples, the in¬ 
ducement to preserve their children would be greater; 
whilst, on the present system, they have in prospect not 
only the expenses of marrying their female children in¬ 
to the families of Sodhas, Waghelas, Jaitwas, Jhalas, 
and other Rajput tribes, but also of purchasing wives 
for themselves from the same class of people. 

“ Since the preceding paragraphs were written, we 
have received a letter from the Resident in Kaehh [then 
Major Henry Pottinger] which does not place the con¬ 
duct of Raydhanji in Ihe most favourable light, as iaras 
relates to the eldest of the two daughters; for, instead 
of procuring a suitable match for ihe.young lady, and 
expending the money granted by the British govern¬ 
ment, as was clearly intended, he actually sold her in 
marriage, for a fu it her sum of five thousand fcoris, to a 
relation of the Mao, who was nearly eighty years of age, 
stone-blind and bed-rid don. The other daughter is be¬ 
trothed to Punjaji Chanda ji Waghela of Paltswn in 
Wngar, and the sum ol one thousand rupees, pre sented 
to her, is in deposit in the hands of the potadar,and care 
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will be taken that, it is appropriated to the purpose in¬ 
tended by Government.” 

So much for Jadeja cupidity and selfishness, which 
would, doubtless, get their just rebuke from Major Pot- 
tinger. 

In connexion with these notices of the progress of 
measures in Kachh for the suppression of Infanticide, it 
may be here mentioned, that Lieut. Col. W. Miles, the 
Political Agent at Palhanpur, the most northern district 
of Gujarat tributary to the Gaikawad and the English 
Government, was about the time to which they refer in¬ 
strumental in getting the Jadeja* who had spread from 
Kachh to Chorwdd, an island in the eastern Ran, and to 
the taluka of Charchat on the opposite continent, to 
sign agreements for its complete abandonment, which, 
it appeared, they had partially done from the time of the 
negociation by Capt. MacMurdo of the treaty with 
kachh in 1S19. His dispatch on this subject was trans¬ 
mitted on the 25th June 1827, by Mr. Willoughby, as¬ 
sistant-resident at Baroda, who remarked, that “ the 
measures lately adopted by Colonel Miles, are very ju¬ 
dicious and reflect the highest credit on his humane ex¬ 
ertions,” a sentiment in which the Government fully 
concurred. With the view of keeping the chiefs to 
their engagements, Colonel Miles had proposed that a 
register should be kept of the birth of all female children 
among the Jadejas ; and of this Mr. Willoughby stated 
his opinion that it was “well calculated to check a 
practice so abominable and revolting” as that of Infant¬ 
icide. The Governo^in-Council wished inquiry to be 
made by Col. Miles about the probable consequent es 
ot such an arrangement before it should he carried into 
elicet. We go so far as to say, that a general registra¬ 
tion ol births and deaths is a great desideratum for all 
the tribes and tongues of India. The consequence 
of such a registration would be the prevention of on un¬ 
speakable amount ol crime both against life and proper¬ 
ty* With ordinary caution and consideration, it is to a 
great extent practicable. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

M EAST ’RES PROPOSED BY AIR. ELPHINSTONE FOR KA'THIA'- 

WAD-NEGLECTED BY CAPT. BARNEWALL— CArT. BAR- 

NEW'ALL’S RETURNS—FORMATION OF AN INFANTICIDE 
FUND—AIR. BLANK’S AGENCY AND RETURNS. 

Infanticide in Kathiawad attracted but little attention 
in Bombay for several years after the reception of Cap¬ 
tain Ballantine’s communication of the 20th June 1S17. 
On the 9th of January 1821, however, very important 
instructions on the subject were communicated by the 
Honorable Mountstuart Elphinstone to Captain Barne- 
wall, the successor of Captain Ballantine in the politi¬ 
cal agency of that province. They called upon him 
personally 1o seek the detection of the Jadejas breaking 
their engagements to preserve their offspring; to dis¬ 
countenance the crime by showing favour to the chiefs 
in whose districts it might be diminishing, and re¬ 
fusing favours to those on whose estates it might be 
com in nod; and to dispose of the fines levied on the 
chiefs b\ giving grants lrom the fund formed from them 
to the parents preserving their children. r i hey were 
quite in the spirit of Colonel Walker’s letters to the 
Court of Directors, and of the following tenor :— 

-The Honourable, the Governor has learned, with great 
concern, the very limited success that has hitherto 
attended the exertions of the British Government to put a 
glop to the crime of infanticide. 

c Though the Honourable the Governor does not think 
that it would be prudent to authorize the employment 
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(Tf regular informers for the purpose of detecting in¬ 
stances of this atrocity, he feels the greatest anxiety to 
employ every practicable means for its suppression; and 
considering that the practice is entirely unconnected 
with religion, and unsupported by the opinion of the 
bulk of the community, even in the countries where it 
exists, he cannot but entertain a hope that more effectual 
means of extirpating it may yet be devised. 

“You are requested to state your sentiments on this 
bead, and to offer any suggestions that appear to you 
calculated to obtain the end in view. It is to be hoped., 
that from the direct communication which now subsists 


between you and the inhabitants, you will be able, in 
the course of your circuits, to obtain information in some 
of the many instances of this crime, which must occur. 
It will then be in your power to visit the offence, not 
only on the person who has committed it, but on the 
head of the village, or on the chief who shall appear to 
have connived at it. 

“Your influence might likewise be always employed 
in discountenancing this atrocity and in encouraging an 
opposite course. When remissions, are refused to a 
chief, it may be noticed as one reason for rejecting his 
request, that he has not been zealous in repressing in¬ 
fanticide. On the other hand, when an abatement is 
granted, it may perhaps be possible to reserve to Govern¬ 
ment the right to recover the amount after a certain 
period, unless the chief and his bhaiyad can prove their 
attention to the rule in question, by the production of a 
certain number of female children of their caste. The 
proportion must of course be much smaller than a cal¬ 
culation of the births in so many families would autho¬ 
rize us to expect. 

“ With a view to encourage parents in sparing their 
female children, you are authorized to throw all lines 
levied on chiefs for other offences, as well as for inlan- 
tici.de (after indemnifying the sufferers by each,) into a 
fund to be distributed in proportion to children so pre¬ 
served.” 





CAPTAIN 'BARNEWALL’S COMMUNICATIONS 
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The measure recommended in the close of this, com¬ 
munication was obviously one calculated greatly to sub- 
\ serve the .cause of the suppression of Infanticide among 
a people so perverted in their feelings and customs, even 
frtom those of instinctive humanity, as the JadejaA. It 
was. nearLv altogether overlooked by the party most 
deeply concerned ii\ its execution. Captain Barnewall, 
indeed, seems never to have communicated at all with 
vGovernrdent on ^Infanticide till the 16th July 1824, when 
he forwarded to it a letter containing some hopeful 
notice's of slow progress, of which the following are the 
most^mportant portions. 

“Sifc:—1 request you will submit, for the information 
of the Honourable the Governor in Council, the annexed 
statement, showing the number of Jadeja females at. 
present in existence in this peninsula. The last state¬ 
ment was forwarded in Major Ball anti ne’s reports of 
29th June 1817, and appears to have stated sixty-three 
as the whole number that could then be discovered to 
have been preserved during ten years. 

“The contrast, with the return now transmitted, is so 
far favourable, as to exhibit, that during seven years, 
more than double this number of Jadeja females have 
been preserved ; the number at present being 200, while 
66 have died. Among this number, some are stated to 
have been destroyed; but the impossibility of establish¬ 
ing the fact, under a declaration to the contrary ou the 
part of the parents, has rendered it impracticable to en- 
lorc any penalty against the parties. 

•va < 'Hi.stant intercourse with the Jiideja - during my 
annual circuit, has given me opportunities of impressing 
on their minds the interest taken by the British Govern¬ 
ment in Iho suppression of the barbarous and unnatural 
practice, and the gnilt attached to the commission of it 
by the dictates of their own religion. I receive con¬ 
tinued assurances that they will discountenance it; but 
from this disproportionate number of females still exist¬ 
ing, it is evident, that although this horrible practice may 
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be somewhat subdued, it is still far from being rclin 
quished. 


“The mind and opinion of the tribe do not appear to 
have undergone that change on the subject that will 
alone overcome the existence of a custom so unnatural. 
The cffectsof the penalties enjoinedbv the engagements 
entered into by the J&dejas would operate in deterring 
the commission of the crime, if the means of detection 
existed, or its discovery was not opposed by difficulties 
that defeat the utmost vigilance. Proving it is almost 
impracticable, unless some part of the domestic esta¬ 
blishment of a Jadeja betray him, a ci rerun stance that 
seldom can be expected, as domestic servants are gene¬ 
rally the old adherents and dependents of his family. 

“The present chieftain of Nawanagar had a daughter 
bom some months since ; and as the head of the Jadeja 
tribes, it was particularly desirable lie should-have set 
an example, by preserving it, and showing by his doing 
so, his anxiety to support the existing engagements. 1 
had been particular in every interview J had with this 
young chief, in engaging his influence and support with 
his tribe in discounte.mincing the practice; he promised 
me to discourage it in every way in bis power; but no 
sooner was a daughter born to him, about ten months 
ago, than he determined upon its destruction. This in¬ 
formation was acquired from a person in close inter¬ 
course with attendants on his family, an inhabitant of 
his town, but who would only communicate the infor¬ 
mation under a promise of his not being made the in¬ 
strument of proving the offence ; the circumstance was 
universally believed by others who resided in the princi¬ 
pality, and the tribe in general; and from all the infor¬ 
mation I could procure, I have scarcely a doubt of the 
fact, though the chief, when called upon, openly denies 
it, avowing the child died a natural death, and challeng¬ 
ing proof being adduced, well aware that none but bis 
own immediate domestics can establish the charge, and 
that 'hey durst not give any evidence but such as would 
acquit him of the crime. 
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“The fines levied for the commission of the offence 
might be expended partly or Avholly in rewards to those 
actively engaged in enabling the British Government to 
give greater effect to the suppression of the crime.; this 
appears- the only temptation likely to induce an informer 
to come forward, that it would be politic or desirable to 
authorize, or that seems calculated to afford any increas¬ 
ed facility in establishing the guilt of those perpetrating 

it.” 

Captain Barnewall, it will be observed, makes no re¬ 
ference here to the instructions which he had already re¬ 
ceived on sortie of the matters on which he addresses 
Government, while he actually recommends an adoption 
of one of the very measures which had been enjoined 
upon him by higher authority, as if it had occurred to 
himself in the first instance. This fact was noticed by 
Mr. Elphiustone at the Government Political Consulta¬ 
tions held in Bombay on the 30th March 1825;* and a 
refresher of his memory was consequently sent to him, 
which led him to make the following explanations, on 
the 7th June. 

“I have suffered no opportunity also to pass, when 
meeting the Jadejas, without representing to them the 
enormity oftbe’offence of Infanticide, and pointing out 
how contrary it is to the precepts of their religion, and 
the dictates of nature. My former Report shows, that 




* “Having been led to refer to Capt. Barnewall’s report, of July 
10th, 1824, on female infanticide in Kathuiwad, lol-scn «. ,l * nl ’ 

he gives a satisfactory account of the increased number of ten,ale chil¬ 
dren preserved, and proposes a plan for further checkn.g the enme of 
infanticide, be does not state the measures he had adopted m conse- 
q ». l ,ro of the directions contained in the annexed paragraph of my in¬ 
structions (..him nflhefllh January Pfl. . 

„ j , to recommend that his attention be drawn to the subject, and 

that he be requested to state, whether any tines have as yet been ap- 
j j(l] in the manner directed in paragraph 0. If they have not, the 
amount, of all sums received since the (late of that letter, and not a,) 
propriated to purposes connected with the grievance which led to their 
imposition) should now be formed into a fund, and distributed in the 
manner prescribed ”-M. Ewuiiwtose. 
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much success has resulted from the arrangements of 
Colonel Walker; as the crime is now discovered by all, 
anil the feelings of nature and humanity have obtained 
an ascendancy, which, it is to be anticipated, may be 
progressive in the minds of the Jadejas, and gradually 
lead to the entire abolition of this detestable practice. 

“No fine lias become hitherto available, because all 
that have been levied have been appropriated as com¬ 
pensation for the loss of property, or in payment of ex¬ 
penses incident on enforcing their recovery. 

“The first that is likely to become available to the 
fund, is now in*a course of recovery, from'tlic Gondai 
Raja, for a breach of his engagements, amounting to 
Rs. 15,000; the proportion of this fine appertaining to 
the Gaikawad, is rupees 8,086. .2. 42; the remainder, or 
rupees 6,913. 1. 56, the Company’s share, will be credit¬ 
ed to the infanticide fund, and appropriated hereafter 
under the sanction of Government. 

“ The occasions on which these fines have been im¬ 
posed in the last four years, are exhibited in the an¬ 
nexed statement; most of them refer to the Khiiman in¬ 
surrection,* and the amount of them has beam credited, 


# [The reference is here to inroads made about 1820 by the division 
, of the Kathis called Khuman into the territories of their neighbours for 
the purpose of rapine and plunder. Various proprietors in t he penin¬ 
sula, including the Thakur of Bhawanagar. the chief of the GohQ Raj¬ 
puts, were fined for connivance at these depredations. 

The divisions of the pure Kalins are three in number, the Walk, the 
Khuman , and the Khachar. In the first of these there are twenty 
tribes ; in the second, ten; and in the third seven. The following lists 
of these tribes the author of ihis narrative a few years ago extracted 
from a WanshavvaK of the principal Charan.at the town of B:ibria. three 
\ stages from Rajkot on the road to Gogha, I. Wala, Po'ruya, Wnikha, 
J. dv!, Karpada, Kndadad, Yfkraa, Kagada, Bhojak, Chak, Wajsi, Gow 
aJya, Raj dad y a, Giga, Wajmal, Ph(ul, Jangiva, Boghara, K as tuna, 
. (Kudar). II. Khuman, Chlndu, Chandsur, Manga in, Man, Motiyar, 
•Ihainar. Jogya. Lunsar, (Waland). III. Khachar, Danri, JhoboKyi, 
lii[»a. Ch<umdiy&, Shmasaryfi, (Khara). Except the divisional names 
tow oi the.se onn In ot Scythian origin. A good many of them were 
probably brought by the Katins from Sindh, in which and tho neigh¬ 
bouring wilds they were Settled before they came into the peninsula of 
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Ail part liquidation of the military expense incurred on 
that occasion ; the line of 4,000 rupees refers to a sum 
exacted as compensation for property plundered from a 
village subject to the Amreli [Gaikawad’s] authority, 

Gujarat, which now receives from them its designation. See above 
p. 55. Jhobah'ya is evidently a Sindhian corruption of the Arabic Je 
1 AI iy ah, mountaineer . 

The author of this narrative lias collected many legendary and his¬ 
torical notices of the K&this from the mouths of their bards; but he has 
found nothing so satisfactory respecting their history as the following 
statement of Major Jacob. “The exact period of the Katin's settling 
themselves in this Peninsula is unknown, but lUis believed to be to¬ 
wards the close of the fourteenth century. They came immediately 
from the North-Eastern quarter of Ivachh, and appear to have been a 
nomade tribe, wandering with their herds wherever they could find 
pasture, .uul plundering by profession. Their first otabliAuu' nt m 
fixed villages is said to have taken place between two and three centuries 
ago, but even so late as the commencement of this century we find 
Colonel Walker speaking of them as addicted to all their former habits 
—the Jaitpur and Jasdhan families eXC6pt«d, whoso exaitij.icHit* says 
< n,,iv afford a hope that the rest of the Katins may also be reclaimed.’ 
Those who set this good example were formerly styled ‘reformed 
Ivaihis’—a term already become obsolete, but the establishment of the 
British supremacy lias alone put to a stop to their predatory excursions, 
ami many Katins are yet living who have stuck their spears into the 
gates of Ahmadabad during such occasions. The lightness of the 
tribute paid by these tribes in proportion to their revenues, as compared 
with other communities, isowing to the greater developement of their 
resources, which habits of order have created, since these proportions 
were fixed by the Mar.Uha Mulukgin commanders, and confirmed by 
Colonel Walker, in A.I). 180S. The Katin's owe their possessions 
: lib iU to the general Anarchy produced by the decline of (he Maho- 
medan power—the Jhala, Jadeja, and other tribes, purchasing immunity 
from tln*ii plunder by the, cession of villages: Jaitpur, BlnlK.i,^ Men 
(iluuv. etc. were thus given up by the Navvab of Junugad, less than a 
century ago, with reserved rights therein. The Kaihis arc evidently 
a northern race: their stature, features,—above all their blue and grey 
colored eyes, by no means imfrequent—give much of probability to 
idea that they are of ^Scythian descent. with which their habits in 
mu no degree correspond. The Sun is their chief diefy; its symlxd is 
dr.iwn on every deed at the head of the list of living witnesses, with 
flic w rds Shri Sui yru Shuhh. Their mixture with other tribes luis 
inoculated them with respect for the Brahmnnical d ities, but the Sun 
is paramount.—Trans, of B. Geog. Soc. vol. vii. p. 20.] 





and paid over to his Highness the Gaikawad’s ryots, as 
indemnification for their losses.” 


To Captain Barnewall’s letter was appended a state¬ 
ment ot the probable expence of the marriage of the 
189 daughters of the Jadejas then existing, dividing 
them into four classes, and calculating the number of 
marriages likely to take place each year from the appar¬ 
ent age of the parties concerned. The total sum requir¬ 
ed amounted to no less an amount than rupees 355,590, 
which if actually paid would have turned the heads of 
all the Brahmans, Bhatas, Charans, and other religious 
mendie mts of the province. The fines levied forlS21- 
18*21, which seem to have been principally inflicted 
for connivance at the depradations of the Khuman 
K at his amounted only to Rs. 40,233. 1. 331; and they 
had all been credited to the military expcnces incurred 
in the suppression of those depradations. 

Still the Bombay Government did not abandon the 
idea of forming what has since been called “Tim In¬ 
fanticide Fund,” or what might more appropriately have 
been denominated “The Infanticide Froverition Fund.” 
it extended its “great approbation” to the proceedings 
of Captain Barne.walh as detailed by him in his second 
letter now, quoted; directed that all fines under Rs. 20,000, 
which might not be given up to die sufferers on whom 
they might be levied,, should be allotted to the Infant¬ 
icide fund ; and requested Mr. John Pollard Willough¬ 
by, of the Civil Service, Assistant iii charge of the 
.Residency-, in Baroda, to endeavour to prevail on the 
Gmkawad Government to co-operate in the measures 
proposed, by devoting its portion of fines raised in jin- 
thiaw/id to a similar purpose. 

Mr. Willoughby, though then but a young member of 
the scrvi.tr, discharged the delicate and important duty 
imposed upon him with great tactnnd promptitude; and 
on the 18th of August, he thus reported his complete 
success, 

in conh rmity with the instructions ol the Honour- 


minis 
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CO-OPEIliTION OF BARODA GOVERNMENT IN 

able the Governor in Council, I embraced a favourable 
opportunity afforded me in a late interview with his 
Highness the Gaikawad and his minister, to explain to 
them the nature and object of the measures proposed; 
and it is with the highest gratification I am enabled to 
report, that I experienced but little difficulty in prevail¬ 
ing upon them to co-operate in the manner requested, to 
put an end to so barbarous and unnatural a practice. 

“ Having obtained this verbal acquiescence, T consid¬ 
ered it expedient that the same should be recorded. 
With this view, I sent a written proposal to the Baroda 
darbar, copy and translation of whose reply is herewith 
transmitted. 

“On reference to this, government will be gratified 
to observe, that the Gaikawad’sassent to adopt the same 
measures with respect to his tributaries as those already 
adopted by the British government, is given in the most 
liberal terms. It is moreover made retrospective of the 


period when Captain Barnewall received charge of Ka- 
thiawad ; no limit in the amount of lines to be appro¬ 
priated for the suppression of infanticide is specified; 
but an account of the manner in which they may be ap¬ 
propriated is requested may be rendered annually. 

“The political agent in Kathiawad will be duly ap¬ 
prized of the acquiescence of this government having 
been obtained to the recommendation of the Honourable 
Board to co-operate in this benevolent design.” 

Th 11 am from the (JuikawAd Govern¬ 

ment beie referred to was translated by Dr. R. II. Ken¬ 
nedy, and forwarded to Bombay by Mr. Willoughby. 
It bore that, “The ease under consideration, is one of 
charity, and will procure the blessing of heaven on both 
governments; therefore whatever sums have been realiz¬ 
ed u-i fines on offenders since Captain Barnewall was 
placed in charge of the districts, or any extra revenue, 
beyond the tribute as fixed lor perpetuity by Colonel 
Walker, may be appropriated as above specified, the 
disposal being year by year duly communicated to us, 


misTfy 



and the arrangement is highly satisfactory to this‘govern- 
.ment. v The faithful co-operation of the Baroda govern¬ 
ment with the British authorities for the suppression of 
Infanticide, from first to last, has been very remarkable. 

It is the most pleasing fact connected with Marathi his¬ 
tory with which we arc acquainted. 

“The Infanticide Fund,” which has had an impor¬ 
tant influence in the suppression of Infanticide, was now 
established by authority. Its public arrangement was 
that of Mr. Elphinstone. It is possible that a hint may 
have been first dropped on the, subject in Council from 
another quarter, for in a minute in *the consultations of 
?th September 1825, lie puts this question, “Is not the ' 
plan at present proposed, precisely that recommended 
by Mr. Warden in 1819?” It was one of the many ex¬ 
cellencies of Mr. Elphinstone’s Government, that it sel¬ 
dom allowed a good hint or advice from any source in 
any matter of importance to pass unimproved. 

The judicious use of the Infanticide Fund, as has now 
been hihted, and will afterwards appear,- has ‘been 
one of the best auxiliary means for the .suppression of. 
Infanticide. Froin certain points of view, there appear to 
be some disadvahtagescohnectedwit.il its administration 
exclusively in favour of the Jadejas. “ It appears to me,”, 
says Major LeGrand Jacob in his letter on Infanticide 
addressed to Government on the 23r.d October 1841, “that 
to devote for the use of one. small section of the com- . 


v inunity the -taxes levied on the whole, is erroneous in' 
principle, more, especially when we consider that it is 
the attainment of a public opinion, hostile to infanticide,, 
that, must form the surest guarantee against its recur- 
lence at some future period, and which, if it now exist¬ 
ed, would obviate the necessity of rigour. I would fur- 
t ur observe, that the*money now spent, though good in 
s owing the favour of the British .Government towards 
- * 10 paity preserving life, Tias tlie evil effect of feeding the* 
oim l 1 laf was iheoause of its destruction It was once 
observed to me by a shrewd Jhale, that the marriage ex- 
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penscs of his daughters were just as heavy on him as on 
the Jadeja, and that had his forefathers been murderers, 
he might also enjoy the aid of Government; an observa¬ 
tion which, though rarely made amongst an ignorant 
community, proves that the grant of marriage gifts to 
one particular class must be considered merely suited to 
a savage state, calling for change whenever the people 
should advance a few steps towards civilization, and it 
ought doubtless to be the duty of an enlightened Govern¬ 
ment to hasten this change.” Fully admitting the prin¬ 
ciples involved in Major Jacob’s statement, we do not 
exactly see the partiality which he conceives to exist in 
the administration of the Fund so much in favour of the 
Jadejas in particular, as has been the case since its first 
formation. Infanticide was the greatest moral pesti¬ 
lence in the whole peninsula of Kathiawad; and any 
measure tending to its annihilation was for the benefit 
of the entire community of that peninsula. No Jhiilit 


Rajput had any right to open his mouth against its 
appropriation to the Jadejas; as his own tribe, furnish¬ 
ing wives to the Jadejas without stipulating for the 
preservation of their offspring, was a guilty party in all 
the infantile murder which they committed. The 
time, it is to be hoped, is not far distant,—and proposals 
of Major Jacob which we shall afterwards have occasion 
to notice are greatly adapted to hasten it,—when neither 
Jadeja nor Jluila will accept a gift, however small, for 
the simple discharge of tile universal duties of Immunity 
to children, in preserving their lives and aiding them in 
forming their family establishments. A transition state 
of society often requires appliances quite unsuited to 
ilie circumstances of a settled community. 

But to proceed. The first presents from the Infanti¬ 
cide Fund, which were proposed by Captain Barnewall, 
were confirmed by the Bombay Government on the 24th 
April, 1820. They were four in number, and amounted 
altogether to Rs. 5,(110. On the 23rd September of the 
same year, the political agent in Katliifiwad \va- re- 


A WAD. 
re, also of a 

most beneficial tendency in the suppression of Infanti¬ 
cide, that of making arrangements according to the ex¬ 
ample of Major Pottinger the Resident in Kachh, for 
procuring a list of every child, male or female, born in a 
Jadeja family then living. In gratitude for the promp¬ 
titude of Dadaji the late Thakur of Rajkot in signing 
the engagement of Coloner Walker, his successor and 
son Suraji had, on the recommendation of the acting 
political agent Major G. J. Wilson and his assistant 
Mr. Langford of the Civil Service, received the bhan - 
dan , or guarantee to a creditor, of the British Govern¬ 
ment, to enable him to raise a loan of Rs. 12,000 to re¬ 
lieve him of debts incurred in the marriage of his sister, 
whose life had been spared in consequence of that en¬ 
gagement. That chieftain got an advance of a similar 
sum from the Infanticide Fund to enable him to cele¬ 
brate his own marriage. These were the first of a series 
of most commendable acts of paternal kindness, which 
the Bombay Government has not since failed to show 
to its proud but poverty-striken tributaries, the Jadejas 
of Kathiawad. The measures now referred to, though 
still inadequate to-the destruction of the gigantic evil of 
Jadeja Infanticide, Were not without their salutary ef¬ 
fects. ' 

The actual progress of the cause of the abolition of 
Infanticide in Kathiawad for the next few years, and up 
to 1828, is intimated in the following extract of a letter 
of D. A. Blanc, Esq. then the acting political agent in 
the province. 

“ An infanticide fund haS been formed according to 
the instructions of Government, and presents have been, 
distributed to some of them who have preserved their 
female children. It was intended that each individual 
known to have a daughter living should receive some 
mark of the approbation of Government, and they were 
accordingly invited to Rajkot for that purpose, by the 
late acting political qgent A few only attended, but 
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quested, if possible, to adopt another measui 



all those who came received presents according to their 
rank. An account of this fund is herewith enclos¬ 


ed. 

“ A census of the Jadeja females in the Nawanagar 
taluka, which was made last year, enumerated 171 in¬ 
dividuals, which is an increase of 95 on the number 
shown in the statement which accompanied Major Barne- 
walFs report. Referring, however, to the ages speci¬ 
fied in the census, it appears that the increase now ex¬ 
hibited must be partly owing to omissions in the former 
inquiry; but if there be any inaccuracy on this head, 
there is not, I imagine, the slightest doubt that the 
total is correct, and that there are at least that number 
of Jddeja females now alive in the Nawanagar dis¬ 
tricts. 

“An equally favourable result will, I doubt not, be 
exhibited when a census shall have been made ol the 
other talukus. 

“ Without therefore over-estimating the success which 
we have hitherto obtained, much lias unquestionably 
been effected towards terminating this horrid and un¬ 
natural practice. 

“The chief motive with the Jadejas to the commis¬ 
sion of Infanticide, is the pride which leads them to 
consider the other tribes of Rajputs unworthy of receiv¬ 
ing their daughters in marriage; and as no Rajput 
can marry a female of his own tribe, they prefer put¬ 
ting them to death to the prospect of the dishonour 
which is likely to result from their living in a single 
stale. 

“Laldia Fattanee, the most powerful sovereign of 
their race, who ruled over Kaclih and Sindh is said to 
l ni ve sent two Brahmans to find an appropriate match for 
liis daughters, but they returned without being able lo 
discover any one of equal rank, and as he was unwilling 
to marry them to any inferior, the Brahmans recommend¬ 
ed tiiat they should not be. allowed to live. They were 
accordingly put to death; and the example being thus 
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ctioned, the Jadejas have since destroyed their fe¬ 
male children immediately at their birth.* 


[This story is evidently the same as that which we have quoted 
from Colonel Walker ; see above, p\ G6. The name Lakha “Fattanee’ 

n/r« i3i_ • i . . . 


of Mr. Blane, in which a misprint occurs, should be Lakha Phulani. He 
is the person mentioned In the following extract from Dr. Burncs, 
who, when speaking of the indefinite traditions of the Jadejas, says, 
They trace their descent from Sacko Goraro ( Lakha , or Lakha ac¬ 
cording to the Kachhi termination) a prince w[io reigned in Sindh a 
thousand years ago, four of whose sons Moor, Oner, Phool, and Many- 
abhaee (Mod^ Unad , Pliul, and Manyhbhdi) emigrated into Cuteh, on 
account of some family dissensions. The two last had no issue. The 
posteiity ot Mod ended in the third generation at Sacko Plioolance 
(Lakha Pfiuldm), whose name is still known throughout this province. 
From Oner (Unad) descended the present Jam of Nawanagar, and the 
Rajpoot Jharejahs of Cutch.”—Bumes’ Visit to the. Court of Sindc, 
etc. 2 edit. p. 232. 

The traditions referred to, it will he seen, when compared with 
Xods 1 ravels, p. 469-476,—a passage singularly absurd and unwor¬ 
thy oi its author in many respects,—are not to be depended upon. We 
have already stated the definite results of our own researches on the 
c.uly history of the Jadejas (see above, p. 56-57); and we expect the 
Rao ot Kachh to combine in some form, having at least the air of poss- 
ibility, their earlier traditions. 

^ Since the preceding note was written, wc have received from 
Capt. Raikes, assistant i*>litjcal agent in Kachh, some valuable notes 
on (lie Jadejas, prepared principally from information communicated to 
him by His Highness the B6o, from which We make the folIoWiriff <\ 
tract. 

“ Towards the end of the 8th century, the reigning prince at Talha 
was Jyakha Gorara; he had eight sons by two wives: the eldest by 

mm wrlfo /l\«. __ _ » . _ 


wif ® 0>y name Gur Rfcil) being Umar, by the other of th 
ia\vad.i tribe, Mod. On the death of the reigning (prince, Umar 


mi, i . eded to the gadi by virtue of his primogeniture. Shortly afler- 
", 0 ( si Iod (lmar’s half-brothor), and another brother by name Mam' 
;onco,v,.,i deigns against the life of Umar, with the view of possessing 
r ^ >.t the government of the country. Subsequent, however, 
retire inio P ! ^i tmn ot ,h,ir ,jl '>ody purpose, they found it necessary (o' 

a “ d having relations in the western pert of Kachh 

and Ulu tt ad:LsofK,ffwtr r ' 0rtUn 7 ^ Th ° ° f Si *“ ,h 

the fortune-seekers hud 7w f u™' ' >y “ miagC; 

followers, many friends am lu? “ 'T'u number of 

to have madespeedyusool Lu m "j I , V wou,d 

°i noth. Mod, almost immediately after arrival, 
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The expense of marrying their daughters might 
operate with the poorer Jadejas, but the preservation oi 
a female was equally unknown in the most wealthy 
families. 

“ Amongst the other Rajputs, equality of rank and 


slew ChawadaW&ghain, his maternal uncle, and assumed the sovereignty 
of the affairs of, at any rate, the western portion of Kachh. He subse¬ 
quently bequeathed his newly acquired possessions to his son. There 
is nothing, however, sufficiently authentic known of the events of those 
times, beyond the names of the ruling princes, and some few others of 
the more important events of the period. 

“To admit of the state of the province being illustrated, it will there¬ 
fore be sufficient to record the names of the rulers for generations until 
indeed the death of Puraji, when the absence of legitimate male issue 
caused a break in the direct succession. The deceased prince left two 
younger brothers, their names were Le tha and Detha; and there are some 
of their disccndants living to the present day. As, however, they were 
deemed incapable by those in authority of steering the frail bark through 
the sea of turmoil and treachery then existing, the widow of Ike dec< «u»eil 
Jam, (such being the title under which the princes of Kachh reigned) 
sent* to Sindh for the Son of Jada by name Lakha. He was by 
caste a Samrnd, as had been all the previous Jams from the time of 
Mod. Henceforward, however, the descendants of Laklnl, arc called 
ndants of Jada; although the caste of the tribe is Sam- 
mi. With Lakha, also, came a younger brother, or half-brother by 
name L&khadd. Lakha is supposed to have come to Kachh about A. D. 
843.” The son of this Lakha (Lakhtt Phulani) was the RedRaydhan, 
who was the Jam of Kachh at Vinjan, (according to the authorities on 
which we rely in p. 64) in A. D. 1464, or Samvat 1521 of the MSS. <>t 
the Jaina priests in Bombay. 

The discrepancy between the Rao’s chronology and our own, here 
hrm. ht to notice, is great indeed; but wc are able to solve it. The 
eighth century of the Rao is the eighth century of the Hijirn of Mu¬ 
hammad ; and the “about A. D. 843” should be “about A. II. 848 ” 
the equivalent of which, Samvat 1521, is given as the year ol the 
ascent of the gadi by R^ dhan, the son of Lakha PlmkW, = A. D. 
1464-5. See above, p. 66. 

Ii is probable that the title of Jam was given to the earlier Jadejas of 
Kachh only retrospectively, as till the conquest of the Sammas in Sindh 
in 1521, the real titular J&m would be in that country. The Jadejas, 
m claiming their designation from /Mu,—which is probable enough,— 
seem to be opposing their tradition, referred to by Fatteh Muhammad 
(sec above, p. 76), tba>. their denomination is from the Yifdavas of the 
Mahnblmrebi ] 
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ages; and the Jadeja females who have been preserved 
since the engagements entered into with Col. Walker, 
have been given in marriage according to this rule. 

“ As the example of the principal talukdars in sanc¬ 
tioning this practice may be expected to have great in¬ 
fluence in diminishing crime, it is highly gratifying to 
observe that in each of the large talukas either the chief 
himself or one of his nearest Bhaiyads have joined in 
establishing it by the preservation and marriage of their 
daughters. 

“ The principal Jadeja talukas are Nawanagar, Gon¬ 
ial, Rajkot, Murvi, and Dharol. In Nawanagar the 
Jam’s own brother has a daughter who is betrothed to 
the son of the Rana of Porbandar, the head of the Jaitwa 
Rajputs. In Gondal the present chief’s late brother, 
who preceded him on the Gadi, had a daughter, who is 
married to the son of the Raja of Drangadra, the head 
of the Jhala Rajputs. In Rajkot tlie late chief, father of 
the present Thakur, had a daughter, who is also mar¬ 
ried to the son of the Raja of Drangadra. In Murvi the 
present chief has a daughter, who is married to the son 
of the Ra ja of Wankanir, a Jliala Rajput. In Dharol 
several distant relations of the chief have married 
daughters, but none of his own family have yet concur¬ 
red in setting an example to his subjects. 

“W hen the prejudice with regard to marriage shall have 
been fully overcome, it may, I think, be anticipated that 


the Jadejas will adopt the same views respecting t he ex¬ 
pense of the celebration, etc. as the other tribes of Raj¬ 


puts, with whom they have now become more intimately 
connected. In the census above noticed, GS out of 171 
appear to be married; of the remainder the greater 
part are oi tender years, but a few have exceeded tic* 
age beyond which they should not remain single ; and 
iu such instances, if poverty be the cause, assistance, 
judiciously a {lorded, might have a beneficial effect.” 

Some oi the fat is mentioned by Mr, Blanc were of an 
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encouraging character; and on his recommendation and 
that of his assistants, special presents were given to, and 
received with much gratification by, the Thakur of Murvi, 
in consideration of the countenance which he himself 
had personally given to the cause of Infanticide aboli- 
tion, and of the fact that his father Jehaji had been the 
first Jiidcja to preserve a daughter under the benevolent 
arrangements of the British Government. These pre¬ 
sents produced a good effect throughout the province, 
and led the recipient to declare that he would be more 
attentive than ever to the dharm-nii kam , the duty of 
charity, which the Government was so anxious for him 
to discharge. 


CHAPTER Vltl. 


mr. Willoughby’s report on infanticide in ka'- 

THIA'wa'd— HIS PLANS FOR ITS EXTINCTION HIGHLY 

APPROVED OF BY THE BOMBAY GOVERNMENT— CON SE¬ 
QUENT PROCLAMATION ADDRESSED TO THE Ja'dEJa's. 

Four distinct eras are apparent in the history of the 
suppression of Jaclejii Infanticide. In the first, during 
the time of Duncan and Walker, we have that of zealous 
and anxious negociation for the accomplishment of this 
benevolent object. In the second, that of their imme¬ 
diate successors, we have an almost complete inactivity, 
arising principally from a false confidence, cherished 
more by the government in Bombay than the officials in 
the provinces, that the Jadejas, however reluctantly, 
would themselves ultimately seek to implement their en¬ 
gagements and recognize the voice of nature and human¬ 
ity. fn the third, extending from the government of the 
Hon. Mounlstuart Elphinstone to that of Lord Clare, we 
have that ol an awakened iuterest for the prevention of 
Ihe crime bv the inquiries of the local officials, the dis¬ 
countenance of offenders, and the appropriation of fines 
h» r the encouragement of the Jadejas preserving their 
< hildien. In the fourth, commencing with the appoint 
ni( u1 ^ r * ^°hn Pollard Willoughby of the Civil Her- 
v'u < to the. Poliii ca i Agency in Kathiawad in 1831, and 
continuing to the present time, we have that of decided. 
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judicious, practical, and successful effort for the com¬ 
pletion of the great and difficult work'# 

An earnest of Mr. Willoughby’s zeal and ability in 
the good cause had been obtained in the tact and proftip- 
lituclcKwhi'ch he had" shown in effecting the arrangement 
Avilh the Gaikawad’s government relative to the Infan¬ 
ticide Fund which we have lately noticed; and the 
suitableness of the measures which he devised and ex¬ 
ecuted for accomplishing the object which the Govern¬ 
ment had so long at heart more than exceeded the ex¬ 
pectations which that earnest encouraged. He had not 
been long in office, when he “ called upon the chiefs in 
whose territory the revolting crime of infanticide pre¬ 
vailed to send in registers of- the number of the female 
children that were then living, in order to afford data for 
ascertaining how far the humane efforts of Government 
to abolish the inhuman practice haye been attended with 
success”! These returns, he proposed to submit to 
Government, with a scale of distribution of the balance 
of the Infanticide Fund, then available, among the Ja- 
dejets who had preserved their children, and whose pover¬ 
ty or other circumstances might recommend them to the 
pecuniary anl of Government. Sqme time occurred v 
betweeh the deinand fpr these reports and their recep¬ 
tion; but they were no sooner in Mr. Willoughby’s 
hands then he gave them his best and most anxious con¬ 
sideration, with a full personal review of all th**. efforts 
which had previously been made to suppress infanticide, 
with the causes of their failure. The result of their 


* A somewhat similar recognition of. these eras, is made hy an able 
mul eloquent writer in the Calcutta Review (vol. i. p. 415). -The 
ten years subsequent to the supposed final settlement of Col. Walker, 
m; L v he regarded us the period of delusive slumber. The next eighteen 
Jr twenty years may he viewed as the period of partial reviriscence and 
mingled despondency. We now come to the third period, commencing 
ol out the year lb3i, which may he reckoned that of wide-spread ener¬ 
getic Action” 

f Letter of Mr. Willoughby Addressed.to Mr. Williams, political 
copynissioner iu Oujarat, dated 2-ltb April. 1833. 
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perusal and digestion; in the light of past experience, 
was the preparation of a communication to Govern¬ 


ment, the most valuable in point of practical wisdom 
and decision which the great problem of political hu¬ 
manity in the West of India had yet called forth, and 
which has really formed the basis, of the measures 
which, there is reason to believe, have after so many 
years of anxious effort been ultimately crowned with 
absolute success. 

The document now referred to is dated the 26th 
November, 1834. It is divided into three sections,— 
containing a detail of the measures previously adopted 
for tlie suppression of infanticide; an analysis and re¬ 


view of the census which Mr. Willoughby obtained ; 
and the “ observations and suggestions upon the pro¬ 
ceedings which appeared to be called for and expedient 
with the view of ensuring a more rigid enforcement of 
Colonel Walker’s arrangements for the suppression of 
the crime, and for evincing the deep and lively interest 
which the Brit ish Government must ever feel in securing 
that systematic infanticide, the grossest, stain that ever 
disgraced humanity, shall be entirely suppressed,” In 
justice to Mr. Willoughby and the cause which he had 
so warmly at heart, as well as to our own narrative, we 
shall insert its larger portion.* To parties practically 
engaged in the suppression of infanticide in other dis¬ 
tricts of India, it cannot fail to be specially valuable* 
To them the clearness and minuteness of its details 
must enhance its value. 

Our first extracts refer to the Census which Mr. Wil¬ 
loughby transmitted to Government. 

i; l now proceed to the second head of my‘letter, or to 
analyze and remark upon the.. Census, herewith trans¬ 
mitted, of the number of Jadeja Females, who are either 
now alive, or who have died a natural death. These 
are drawn out in a new’ and I think improved form, a 


f ho first section of Mr. Willoughby’s report is unnecessary tor tho 
reader of the preceding narrative. 
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separate return having been obtained from each Jadejp. 
District. In order, moreover, to'afford data, whereon 
to found a judgment liow far the engagements are main¬ 
tained by comparison of the number of Jadejas of both 
sexes, a return of Male Jadejas, of and under the age of 
twenty, has been included in a separate column. In 
the course of my investigation various improvements in 
this return have suggested themselves, and some meas¬ 
ures appear called for to ensure as much as possible 
the accuracy of future returns; but these will be more 
appropriately noticed under the third head of my report. 
In regard to the accuracy of the present census, I am un¬ 
able to assert that such has been completely attained.* 
I have reason to hope, however, that its general accuracy 
may be depended upon, though il is >ory likely errors 
may exist, and more ©specially in regard to the ages as¬ 
signed, on which point the ideas of the natives of India 
are extremely loose and unsatisfactory. The returns 
were procured by circulars (in some eases several times 
repeated) issued to the chiefs themselves; but in seve¬ 
ral instances I subsequently tested their accuracy and 
fidelity by sending persons privately to ascertain from 
personal observation whether they truly represented the 
number of Males and Females of the Jadeja tribe now 
alive. And I am gratified to report that in no c .ase was 
any discrepancy detected, except in regard to tiie age 
and names of some of the parties, and in-one or two 
instances the number of mules being under-grated. The 
returns are twenty-eight in number and the following is 


an abstract of the results they exhibit:— 


* [It may he olserved, onefe for all, that the first censuses of the Ja¬ 
de j.ls were not only imperfect but in some respects erroneous.] 
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Districts. 
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tested and found correct. 
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/ This return hu- been tested and 
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* found generally correct: nddi- 
| tions and alterations are insert- 
\ ed in a supplementary return. 
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by the agent, which proved this 
return to be correct. 
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correct. 
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356 

93 

1 
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731 

5 
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“ The present Census therefore exhibits the under¬ 
mentioned results:— 

1. Number of Males of and under the age of 


twenty is... 1,422 

Number of Females of all ages known to 
have been preserved is.. 69G 

Excess of Males therefore is. 731 


“ Of the Females 140 are married, 105 betrothed and 
93 are stated to have died a natural death, In regard 
to l his return, however, it is requisite to observe that an 
°mission has occurred in not ascertaining the number 
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of male Jadejas who have died. An allowance on this 
account is therefore necessary, otherwise the inference 


drawn from the comparative returns of each sex will be 
more favourable than correct. To rectify this omission, 


it will be sufficient to,presume that a proportionate 
number of .casualties have taken place among the males, 
as in the other sex, and in this case the number oi deaths 
vyhich may probably have occurred among the male 
Jadejas born during the last twenty years, will be as 


follows:— 


690—93=003: 93: : 1422 gives 2191. 

“The above-results, while they afford a most cheer¬ 
ing prospect oY ultimate success, if proper care and pre¬ 
cautions an- taken to ensure that the Jadejas adhere to 
their engagements, still at the same time establish be¬ 
yond doubt the melancholy fact that the dreadful crime 
of Infanticide has never been completely subdued. The 
number of females alive in 1324, according to Major 
. Barnewall’s return, was only 219. The number now 
alive is 003; but notwithstanding this great and grati¬ 
fying increase during tlie last ten years, the continuance 
of the unnatural crime is established by the disparity 
which is still apparent between the number of males 
and females. 

“1 am, however, able to place the progressive increase 
of the number of females rescued from destruction in a 
more striking and satisfactory point of view, by the fol¬ 
lowing further analysis of the census her-with trans¬ 
mitted, since it shows that there are 
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“ r ^he total number of females now alive is 603, 
whereas the number shewn in the above Total is only 
571. The difference consists of Females above the age 
of twenty not included in the second analysis. It fol¬ 
lows, therefore, that of the females now alive, 68 were 
born during the first five years comprehended in the 
Table, 102 during the second, 176 during the third, and 
225 during the last live years of the period. 

“ It will be observed that the return shews that 93 
deaths occurred among the number of Females preserv¬ 
ed. An analysis of this column will also exhibit results 
far from unsatisfactory, and in many eases the diseases 
of which they died are specified and will be found to 
be of that description to which infancy is peculiarly 
liable, such as small pox, measles, convulsion, and 
fever. 


Among the ca¬ 


sual/ties ...... 1 

do. 

do.... . 3 

do. 1 

do.... 0 

do. . 1 

d>>. I 

do.... | 

do. 1 

dr. 1 

do.. 3 

do.. 5 


occurred at the age 

of [years] .. 25 

do. 24 

do. . 20 

do. 17 I 

do. 16 
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do. . li¬ 
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do... 10 
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do. i 
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do. I 

do. 1 

do. 8 

do. I 
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occurred at the age 


of \ years] ... . 6 

do . 5 

do. 4 

do,.. 3 

do. 2 

do. months . 18 

do „ .... 12 

do i 

do ... K 

do. rui.I uudi-v 3 

still born. 


rtS'viiot r.pecifh*d. 


“ The above Total, therefore, proves that Colonel 
Walker’s settlements were at all events adhered to in 
f>7 cases of the number of casualties ; and the only doubt 
which exists applies to the remainders where the age at 
which the casualty occurred is not inserted, an omission 
which 1 hope may be attributed to the carelessness of 
some of the parties by whomjthe returns were furnished. 

I here is still another point of view in which the pre¬ 
sent census is to be regarded with the highest satisfac¬ 
tion The Government of 1817 justly remarked that 
f ic ( multi nance of Infanticide in Kathiawad was placed 
beyond doubt by the simple fact that no instance had 
occurred oi a J&deja having saved move than one 
daughter: the present return shows:— 
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2 instances of a Jadeja’s having 4 daughters alive. 
13 do. of Jadeja’s having 3 do. 

80 do. of do. having 2 do. 


« The only other point to be noticed as matter for con¬ 
gratulation is that almost in every Jadeja Taluka either 
the chief himself or one or more of Ids relations have 
set the example of preserving their daughters; some of 
whom are alive and have intermarried into the families 
of the other Rajput tribes of this province. The moral 
effect likely to result from this happy circumstance can 
scarcely be estimated, and cannot fail to promote in the 
highest degree the success of our exertions towards the 
full and complete extinction of the crime. 

« Taking in detail, the petty Taluka.of Klnrsara, situa¬ 
ted only a few miles from Rajkot, stands pre-eminent. 
Here the dreadful crime must have been completely sub¬ 
dued, there being actually an excess of females, over 
the males. In the petty Taluka of Mengani the num¬ 
ber of each sex is exactly equal, and in that of Satodar 
Wawadi there are 38 males and 32 females, ol whom 
24 are alive. These results were so gratifying that I 
sent persons into these districts, who ascertained that 
they were quite correct, except in the case of Satodar 
Wawadi, where G males and 2 females had been born 
subsequent to the furnishing of the return. The re¬ 
quisite alteration has therefore been made in the otigi- 
nal registers. 

« j n a n the other Districts the number of males greatly 
preponderates over the number of females, and in those, 
noted below, the excess is so great as of necessity to 
lead to the conclusion that the shocking practice still 
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MEASURES PROPOSED. 

^ It is mortifying to observe that the Tiiluka of Murvi, 
from its position in the above tables has not benefited 
by the example set by its chief twenty-five years ago, 
who was the first to renounce Infanticide. The return 
of the districts of Rajkot, the head-quarters of this Agency, 
and therefore more immediately under the surveillance 
of the agent, is far from satisfactory. Whether this 
arises Irom accidental causes cannot be ascertained; 
but the fact that in fifteen years the number of females 
alive has only been increased^ by one is calculated to 
give rise to great suspicion that Oolonel "Walkers meas¬ 
ures for the suppression of the crime have not been 
observed in this district. It is due, however, to the 
chief himself to state that he preserved two daughters, 
although both died between the age of 8 and 9 months. 
W hen one of his daughters, moreover, was dangerously 
ill with fever he evinced a desire to avoid the imputa¬ 
tion of not having acted up to his engagement, by ap¬ 
prizing me of her illness, and requesting that the medi¬ 
cal officer attached to the agency would attend her. 
When this application was made, the infant was past 
recovery, but notwithstanding this, I think that the 
chiefs sending a message to me at all, shewed a dis¬ 
position on his part to wish it to be understood that he. 
was anxious to preserve his daughters.” 

Whatever may have been the accuracy of these re¬ 
turns, furnished, it will have been observed, in the first 
instance by the Jadejas themselves, it must be admitted 
that Mr. Willoughby here turns them to the best ac¬ 
count. 

Our next series of quotations from Mr. Willoughby’s 
report embraces the measures which he proposed for the 
extinction of Infanticide in Kathiawad. 

u ^ now come to the third and last head of my letter, 
or to suggest measures which seem to me calculated to 
secure lor the future the entire extinction of Infanticide, 
and to impress upon the Jadejas in particular, and the 
community in general, the lively interest felt by the 
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British Government and its fixed determination to ac¬ 
complish this humane object. 

“In the first place, I would suggest that immediate 
measures be taken to obtain a full and complete Census 
of the Jadeja population of this province. The great 
importance of possessing information of this kind never 
appears to have attracted attention; but without it no 
data can exist for computing according to the generally 
received rules of population, the number of Jacleja 
females which are born, and thence deducing, with ref¬ 
erence to the number actually preserved, how lar exist¬ 
ing engagements are observed by the tribe. I have myself 
much felt the want of this information, since the only 
estimate I can find on my records respecting the extent 
of Jadeja population is contained in the 108th paragraph 
of Colonel Walker’s report of March 1808, where on 
the information of an intelligent native, it is computed 
that there are 5,390 families in Ilalad and Machu- 
Kdnta, divided into twenty-two separate branches; and 
Major’ Carnac in his letter of the 16th of September es¬ 
timates the number of families at 5,000. If these com¬ 
putations in any way approximate the truth, it is quite 
obvious that the present census of females proves that 
the crime of Infanticide must still prevail to a large ex¬ 
tent. I have also experienced considerable difficulty 
in estimating the number of victims annually sacrificed 
previous to Colonel Walker’s arrangements, when the 
murderous custom was observed by the tribe generally 
In the 109th paragraph of the report ol March 1.-08, the 
annual Infanticides in Gujarat are estimated to have 
been 5,000, and those: in Kael.h at 30,000, but in the 
13th paragraph they are according to another estimate 
stated to amount in the one case to between 1,000 and 
J 100 and in the other to 2,000. Colonel Walker admits 
that those calculations were founded on hearsay evid¬ 
ence, but states it to be his opinion that whilst he deem¬ 
ed the lirwl exaggerated, he considered the last under¬ 
rated. For the credit of humanity, however, I am in- 
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dined to hope that even the lowest estimate was be¬ 
yond the number of victims who annually perished ; 
and in support of this belief I beg to refer to a letter to 
Col. Walker from Sundarju dated the 23rd of August 
1805,' in which the number of births among thkJudejas 
is stated to be between^and GOO,.annually.. jf\\c 'wri¬ 
ter ddes\not Qf en state whether the estimate includes 
both sexes ; but from his reply Colonel Walker evident¬ 
ly understood that it only referxfed to females, and this 
was moM probably intended.^ 

“I think, however, if will ti >ry not only to 

Government but also to the Home Authorities, to set 
this question at rest, and therefore suggest that a gene¬ 
ral Census of the tribe be now made, which will also 
be attended with the beneficial effect of making every 
individual Jadeja acquainted with the feelings of the 
British Government on the subject of Infanticide. I 
do not anticipate that it will be necessary to incur any 
considerable expense in carrying this design into exe¬ 
cution. All that I ask at present, is for permission to 
entertain a Karkun (clerk) to be.expressly employed on 
this duty; and an English writer will ultimately bfc re¬ 
quired to render the Returns from the different; districts 
into English. The Karkun would be directed’to visit 
every district, and annex to his letter the form of the 
return in which the census should be embodied, speci¬ 
fying the number of females in each district, and the 
names, ages, profession and occupation of each member 
of the Jadeja tribe, and dividing the married from the 
unmarried members. The chiefs of each district will be 
required to afford every aid in their power in framing 
these tobies; and one great advantage which may very 
possibly ensue from a Karkutf being so employed, is 
perhaps the discovery of some ease of Infanticide for in- 

[I U> estimate ol Simriarji Shi vaj t to which Mr. Willoughby re- 
fu*, if applied to the females of both Kathiawad and Kachh was tol¬ 
erably correct al'ove, p 70 ] 
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vestigation ; and it is scarcely necessary to observe that 
one instance of detection followed by severe punish¬ 
ment, would contribute more to the extinction of the 
crime than any other measure that can be resorted to.* 
The expense of this arrangement will be as follows, and 
the amount of it, if thought proper, might be defrayed 
from the Infanticide Fund. 

One Karkun Rs. 50, and 10 Rs. bhatta, when actual¬ 
ly absent from Rajkot. 

One peon, Rs. 6. 

Stationery, etc. 4. 

Total Rupees 60 per mensem, or Rs. 730 per annum. 

o j n the second place, I would propose that every Ja- 
Jeja chief should be required to furnish a half yearly 
Register of all marriages, betrothals, births, and deaths 
occurring among his tribe residing in his district, and 
that if he omits to do so, or furnishes a false return, that 
he should be severely fined. These registers should be 
considered due on the 1st of January, and the 1st of 
June in each year, though for some time to come com¬ 
plete regularity cannot be expected, and want of it 
should be treated with some degree of indulgence. The 
Karkun employed in taking the general Census will be 
very useful in ensuring uniformity and regularity in 
framing those returns; but the great advantage of re¬ 
quiring them will be the constant reminiscence they 
will give to the Jadej&s of their engagements, and of 
the resolution of the British Government to compel 
adherence to them. 

“In the third place, the Political Agent in this pro¬ 
vince should be directed to consider it to he his impera¬ 
tive duty (and I am sure he will at the same time regard 
it as the most gratifying he could be called upon to 
perform) to furnish an annual Report on the. last day of 
each year, on (he subject of Infanticide, accompanying 
the same with a Register of all marriages, betrothals, 


>' [The correctness of this observation will soon he abundantly ap¬ 
parent. J 
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have occurred among the , tribe 


frills and deaths, that 
within the year of report. This is no new suggestion 
on my part, for in the correspondence on my records I 
find allusion made to instructions issued many years 
ago by the Honourable Courtof Directors, that in addi¬ 
tion to such intermediate Reports as might become ne¬ 


cessary, one general statement should be submitted at 
the end of each 'year, shewing hpw far the amended 
system had been acted on and observed, what devia¬ 
tions are known or suspected to have been made from 
its rules, and What measure pursued for their enforce-, 
ment, with an estimate of the number - of lives- saved. 
These orders from some cause appear to have been 
overlooked or lost sight of, but as was justly remarked 
by the Government of 1816, a report of the nature ad¬ 
verted to, would convince the Jadeja chiefs of the con¬ 
tinued anxiety on the part of the British Government to 

enforce their engagements, and would lead to a spirit 

of enquiry conducive to the fulfilment of tliqm. Under 
the arrangement, my next report on this subject should 
be considered due on the 1st of January 1836. 

“In the fourth place, I beg to suggest the promulga¬ 
tion of a proclamation by Government throughout Ka- 
thiawad requiring the Jadeja Chiefs to enforce the ob¬ 
servance of the infanticide engagements within their 
respective jurisdiction, announcing the determined re¬ 
solution of Government to suppress the crime, and 
noticing, either in terms of approbation, or of comlcm- 
nation, those chiefs who by the present census are proved 
to have either adhered to, dr departed front their engage¬ 
ments. 1 take the liberty of submitting for approval 
adralt ot tin kind of Proclamation I think might with 
advantage be issued, to which I'would annex a copy 
ol the renewed engagements entered into in 1812 by the 
.rain of \ await a gar for the abolition of the crime of In- 
iaut icide. ^ this measure be approved of, I beg further 
to suggest mat seven hundred copies of the proclama¬ 
tion should be lithographed in Gujarati at the prdsiden- 
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c} ; and be forwarded to me for distribution throughout 
the province. 

“There is only one part of the proclamation which 
seems to me to require particular notice, viz. the promise 
it contains that rewards shall be granted to persons who 
inav afford information leading to the detection and con¬ 
viction of any one who may commit Infanticide. I find 
that almost all my predecessors have suggested this 
measure, but that the suggestion has never been acted 
upon. Major Carnac, in particular, pressed it upon the 
attention of Government, and proposed the following 
scale of rewards to informers and of fines to be imposed 
in case of conviction. 


Rewards. 

1st. An informer against the Jtfin 

Ruined .. 

2nd. An informer against,an in¬ 
ferior UAjfi.. 

3rd. An informer against a near 

relation . 

4th. An informgr against a poor 
Jtfdcjfl .. . 


Fines. 


1,000 

Ut. 

The Jam.if convicted Ks. 

30,000 

500 

2d. 

An inferior ltyj.1 . „ ... 

10,000 

250 

3d. 

Their near relations... „ „ 

2,500 

100 

4th. 

A poor Jidejtl, „ umurh ashis mcan3 


allowed without absolute ruiu. 


« In my draft of a proclamation, I have adopted no 
scale, but merely intimate generally that informers will 
be recompensed in proportion to the rank of the person 
convicted, and with the view of deterring persons from 
bringing forward false accusations that such recompense 
will only be given in cases of conviction. 

<4 [ am strongly of opinion that in such a sacred cause 
as that of the extinction of infanticide every practicable 
measure should be adopted calculated ensure success, 
and rewards to informers appears to be one of them. 
1 1 is quite true that information so obtained would be 
liable to suspicion, because it would most probably ori¬ 
ginate either in enmity or avarice. This to me, how- 
rver, is not a sullicicnt reason why testimony so en¬ 
couraged should be wholly rejected, although it is ob¬ 
vious that great caution and discretion will be required 
in making use of it. Under the system recently intro¬ 
duced into this province for the trial of offenders, the 
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LJSHahces of any evils resulting from the adoption of such 
a measure will be greatly diminished, for I would pro¬ 
pose tlx ot all persons accused of the commission of In¬ 
fanticide should be tried by the High Court of Criminal 
Justice for Kathiawad,* except perhaps where the rank 
of the offenders is such as to render it expedient that lie 
should be dealt with according to the special instruc¬ 
tions of Government. The Political Agent stationed 
in the province, will institute the preliminary inquiries, 
and commit lor trial, and the ultimate publicity of the 
proceedings would under all circumstances, whether of 
acquittal, or conviction, produce a most, salutary effect 
throughout the country. The community in general 
certainly regard infanticide, as a crime of the deepest 
dye; but the experience of twenty-five years lias amply 
pioved that if not stimulated .in some mode to cxerlion, 
no one is likely to incur the obloquy, reproach, and en¬ 
mity usually encountered by informers and-accusers. 
Unless, therefore, this feeling-call be overcome wo can 
never hope to see conviction follow one of a thousand 
instances of the perpetration of the crime. How is the 
fact to transpire except upon the information of some 
one present when the infant was born, or even of some 
one engaged in the nefarious proceedings. From the 

i * • r, " S ,£° Ur i’ fr0,n 1831 of tIle Political Commissioner for Gujarat 
nit Since 1835 of the Political Agent for K&hiawiul, was formed for 
Re purpose of trying such .-.riminal ,-ascs as the separate jurisdictions 
.ught hod it difficult to treat. It is composed of the Political Agent, its 
piCMdent, the. Jam of Nawanagar, the Nawab of Junagad. the Thdkur 
ofBhWagar, (he Rami of Porbandar, when they choose to attend it. 

£££**-> a " d SUCh 0ther ™ ukda, ' s > or their agents, as may 
a 1L'',. y summoned by the Political Agent to act as assessors, with 
,b0 ? USjUr0rS “"AiWscs, the Agent having the 
first step w pin ? D r CS a “ reviewed Government.. It is the 

jurisdictions, ,v£chL chiefe T13°'' 1 ^ 

of the ScoU-h fend .l ■ -1 " s h™ld ere long allow to share the fate 

." ” * tt* ,w «- 

infanticide, it has never yet b * ® °! '"T® 1 * 1 ' °°' ! K ^ hji ' v4d l V 
der, however atrocious !] ‘" d V ccd {o convict u'»r 
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secrecy with which the crime is perpetrated, and the 
consequent difficulty of discovery, the penal part of 
Colonel Walker’s settlement has remained entirely a 
dead letter, and will ever continue so, unless persons 
can be induced to denounce those who commit the 
crime. I, therefore, think Government should recog¬ 
nize the principle I am advocating, being of opinion 
that in the attainment of an object of such magnitude 
we should not be particular in our inquiries respecting 
the motives of the agent through whose information a 


case of Infanticide is clearly established against any one. 
On the receipt of the lithographed proclamation, a copy 
should be sent to each Tributary, with an admonitory 
letter, to aid either directly or indirectly in putting 
down a practice of such great enormity. 

“ There is also another part of the proclamation which 
requires briefly to be alluded to. In noticing those dis¬ 
tricts where from the great disproportion of the sexes it 
is manifest that the crime still prevails, I have intimated 
in general terms, that should this great disparity con¬ 
tinue to be shewn in future returns, the British Govern¬ 


ment will feel bound to take into consideration whether 
any relations can be maintained with those who prove 
themselves so utterly regardless of the duties of man¬ 
kind. I have endeavoured to word this part of the.pro- 
claination in such a manner as not to alarm the chiefs 
of Kathiawad generally respecting their estates, but at 
the same time to convey an intimation to tbe Jadeja 
chiefs that the compact between them and Government 
is composed of mutual obligations; and that if tliey do 
not perform their part of the same it is thereby rendered 
null and void. No one can be a stronger advocate Ilian 
I am, that existing relations with the chiefs should be 
maintained, that we should be content with the tribute 
paid to former Governments, and allow them to enjoy 
their hereditary estates and privileges without molesta¬ 
tion. Should however it be established by the certain 
though presumptive evidence to be obtained from returns 
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nature now transmitted, that the crime of Infan¬ 
ticide still prevails in any particular district, I think, 
after the warning contained in the proposed Proclama¬ 
tion, the chief of that, district should be severely fined, 
and that if this does not produce attention oh his part to 
his engagement to suppress the crime, 1 think that an 
example should be made, and that he should be v de- 
prived of the sovereignty of his district. ' TJie v case 
must be very glaring where I should propose such an 
extreme measure for adoption, and should only be re¬ 
sorted to when all other efforts directed to the accom¬ 
plishment of the object in view, have been tried and 
failed. 


“In the fifth place, I would propose that every Rajput 
in Kathiawad should, in a circular letter from the Agent, 
be himself enjoined, and be requested to enjoin, all Raj¬ 
puts subject to his authority to make it a stipulation in ‘ . 
every marriage contract of*thc daughters with a Jadeja 
that the issue of the union shall be preserved. In the 
58th paragraph of his report of March 1808, Colonel 
Walker alludes to the apathy and indifference with 
which the abominable.practice has.always been regard¬ 
ed by the rest of the Rajput community, although, as 
that able and enlightened man remarked, the other Raj¬ 
put tribes * possessed a simple and effectual remedy by 
refusing to alliance their daughters, to the Jadejas, un¬ 
less on the condition of rearing their daughters.’ They 
in fact countenanced it by such affiance by permitting 
their own offspring, and are stated to" have viewed the 
practice with less abhorrence from the increasing lacili- 
i\ it afforded of marrying their own daughters, that first 
of duties of the Hindu parent. My present suggestion 
is lliniclore founded on the above remark. 1 do not 
think the circular would be generally attended to; but 
i u n, nay even il one victim were saved, t lie object in 
\mw would not be entirely lost. At all events the issue 
° SU( ^ a c i rt ‘ular would .afford ^another striking proof of* 
flic intense anxiety felt by Government completely to 
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“suppress Infanticide, and this alone in my opinion ren¬ 
ders it expedient. 

“ In the sixth place, I beg to recommend that the fol¬ 
lowing marks of approbation be extended to the chiefs 
and inferior members of the Jadeja tribe who have ad¬ 
hered to engagements to preserve their female issue, 
and that the expense incurred in making the same 
should be debited to the Infanticide Fund. 


1st. To the Chief of Khfrsartf, a remission from the amount of the annual tri¬ 
bute of 10 annas, or Rupees. 

2nd. To ditto a present of cloths of the value of Rupees ... 

3rd. To the Chief of MGnganf, a remission from his annual tribute of 4 annas, 

or Rupees.. 

4th. To the Chief* of Satodor Wrtwadf do. do. 

5th. To the two Judojrts who have preserved four daughters, a present to 

each of cloths, or in money of Rupees ...;• 

flth. To those who have preserved three daughters, a present of ditto, or in 

ditto of Rupees..;. 

7th. To those who ha% e preserved two daughters, a present varying according 

to the circumstances of caeh, from Rupees 25 to Rupees.. . 


1,000 0 0 
100 0 0 

921 0 0 
395 12 0 

300 0 0 

150 0 0 

50 0 0 


“It is, I consider, a fortunate circumstance that the 
chiefs of Khirsara and Mengani petitioned for remission 
from their tribute for the past year on account of the 
failure of the monsoon, but which after enquiry into 
their resources I declined to grant. There will there¬ 
fore be no mistaking the real cause why such an indul¬ 
gence is now extended to them. I should not, however, 
conceive it desirable that the whole of the above remis¬ 
sions should be paid direct to the chiefs. They are un¬ 
doubtedly entitled to the greater share, but the inferior 
Jadeias living under their authority who have preserv¬ 
ed "a daughter-are entitled to a part. I shall, therefore, 
require from the chiefs a statement of the amount of Ec- 
vem.e paid last year to them by each of the inlenor Ja- 
dr jas, and pay to tiie latter a corresponding portion of 
the remissions, should Government be pleased to sanc¬ 


tion them. 

“ In the original draft of this report, I had suggested 
ilia! a present should be made to the Jfcm of Nawanagar 
on ibis occasion. The return from his districts shews 
bid Males and 3H() Females, which proves that Colonel 
Walker’s arrangements have taken root in them to a 
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fy considerable and gratifying extent. On this ac¬ 
count, and because I conceived it would be politic to 
conciliate this Chief as the acknowledged head of the 
Jadeja tribe in Kathiawad, and to induce him cheerfully 
to co-operate in carrying into effect the humane efforts of 
Government, I thought that such a distinctive mark of 
approbation might conduce to success. The Jam, how¬ 
ever, has not himself preserved a daughter, and during 
Major BarnewalPs agency he was strongly suspected 
(although he denied the charge) of having committed 
Infanticide. It has moreover been suggested to me by 
my Assistant Captain Lang (whose interest in the suc¬ 
cess of the measures for the suppression of the crime is 
as great as Government could desire), that such a pre¬ 
sent might induce the Jam and the other Jadeja Chiefs 
of rank to believe that the crime of Infanticide, as far as 
they were [in the past] concerned, would not be very 
narrowly enquired into, provided they could show that a 
considerable number of females are preserved within 
their respective districts. I think that considerable weight 
attaches to this remark, and shall merely at present 
suggest that when the Proclamation is transmitted to 
the Jam, the satisfaction of Government be conveyed to 
him at the progress made in his districts in suppressing 
Infanticide, accompanied by urgent exhortations Hint 
he will adopt, the strictest measures to ensure its com¬ 
plete extinction. 

“ Such are the measures which after a long and deep 
meditation on the subject, I presume to propose for tljie 
consideration of Government; and 1 beg to state that 
they are considered by natives of the province com¬ 
petent to form a correct judgment, calculated to give 
increased efficiency to the measures adopted by Colonel 
W alker for the suppression of this terrible crime. It is 
scarcely necessary, I hope, to state that 1 feel, as every 
man, and more particularly every Christian should, most 
deeply interested in its complete abolition, or that I 
shall strenuously exert myself to ensure success to w hat- 
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subsidiary measure may be directed to compel 
obedience on the part of the Jadejas to their engage¬ 
ments. Both Captain Lang and myself embrace every 
opportunity of speaking upon the subject, -with the de¬ 
testation it merits, and of stimulating the tribe' among 
which the custom prevailed to abandon it, and thereby 
restore themselves to that scale among human beings 
which they forfeited from its prevalence among them. 
By unceasing endeavours to expose the enormity of the 
offence, and to shew that it is at direct variance with the 
precepts inculcated by the religion of those who perpe¬ 
trate it; by extending favor to those who renounce the 
practice; by promulgating'the fixed resolution of Gov¬ 
ernment to punish with the utmost severity those who 
still adhere to it; and from the success, partial as I fear 
it must be regarded, which has attended our efforts for 
its discontinuance, I am sanguine that through the di¬ 


vine blessing complete success may be ultimately ob¬ 
tained.” 

With regard to Infanticide in Kachh, Mr. Willoughby 
writes as follows. 

“ A report on the subject of Infanticide in Kathiawad 
would be incomplete without a brief allusion to the pre¬ 
valence of the same crime -in the adjacent province, 
Kachh. It must be quite obvious that if the crime is 
not suppressed in Kachh, the effect will be most inimi¬ 
cal to its suppression in Kathiawad, since the members 
of ..the tribe residing in each province are intimately 
connected with each other. It. was doubtless under this 
impression that Colonel Walker entered into a corres¬ 
pondence which does him the highest honor with Fut- 
tch Muhammad Jamadar, the regent of Kachh in 1807-8, 
with the view of enlisling him in the cause of humanity. 
1 have of course- no means of ascertaining how far the 
crime has been subdued in Kachh ; hut.from our inti¬ 
mate connection and powerful influence with that 
, Government since 1819, it is "by no means improbable 
that greater progress has been made in that province 
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Cn in this, and that if I were informed of the measures 
that may have been, adopted there, some of them may be 
found to apply equally to the circumstances of Kathia- 
wad. The care and pains also which are reported to 
have been bestowed upon the education of the young 
prince recently elevated to the supreme authority in 


Kachh, cannot fail to facilitate the object in view, for 


I am convinced that when the chiefs of the tribe can be 
prevailed upon practically to renounce the custom, but 
little difficulty will then be experienced in inducing the 
inferior Jadejas to follow the example.” 

In concluding his admirable paper, Mr. Willoughby 
gives the following information respecting the Infant¬ 
icide Fund. 


“ 1° conclusion I annex to my report a statement of 
the Infanticide Fund on the loth of September 1834. 

Tho Balance due to Fund on the 2Gth April 1833, the date of the late account 

.. 1 8 

Intermediate receipts have been Rupees. 31,781 3 6 

Do. Disbursements, do. do.. 1 000 0 0 

Surplus receipts arc therefore, Rupees. 30 ^gi 3 q 

Balance due to the Fund on the 15th September 1834, is Rupees.8D92 t" 5 2 

“ In the 4th paragraph of my letter of the 24th April 
1833, I expressed an intention to propose a scale of dis¬ 
tribution of the Fund among those who had preserved 
their daughters, or whose poverty and other circum¬ 
stances might render them deserving of favor or pecu¬ 
niary aid from Government. The results of the present 
census, however, induce me to abandon this intention, 
because they lead me to anticipate many applications 
ior assistance towards defraying the expense of mar- 
r, ag( s for which we should be prepared . It is a credita¬ 
ble feeling among the Jadejas and one which should be 
hept alive as much as possible^ that it is not laudable 
U) to Government for pecuniary assistance, and 
during 1S33-34 only three applications were received. 
In two ol these cases a donation of 400 Rupees was 
gianted, and in the third, Rupees 200. I have no doubt 
that these grants will encourage other applicants to 
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ie forward, and as of the number of Female Jadejas 
now alive as many as 463 are unmarried, J do not think 
the Fund should be trenched upon at present, to a great¬ 
er extent than is necessary to carry into efleet the re¬ 
commendations made in the 22nd paragraph of my 
report. 

To .avoid delay, I have taken the liberty of forward¬ 
ing this communication direct to Government, but as 
soon as copies can be prepared they will be* forwarded 
for the information of the Political Commissioner for 


(Gujarat.—Rajkot, 24th September, 1834.” 

The planet propounded in this most important docu¬ 
ment, it will, have been observed by the reader of the 
preceding pages, are not in every instance distinguished 
by novelty. Its interest consists in its embodying to¬ 
gether all the devices of a valuable character which 
were the fruit of the judgment and experience of the 
benevolent men who had already turned their attention 
to the subject of which it so ably treats; in its placing 
these devices in a practical position; and in its showing 
how they might work in harmony for the accomplish¬ 
ment. of the great end in view. Some of its suggestions, 
however, are of a novel character, as that respecting a 
full and complete census of the whole of tin* Jadeja po¬ 
pulation, which had not hitherto been considered either 
necessary or desirable, and that respecting the continu¬ 
ed maintenance of a system of Jadeja registration. The 
measures which it proposed were partly of a coercive, 
and partly of a hortative, character. Though In some s 
points of view they nriglit be liable to objection on gen¬ 
eral grounds in certain states of society, they were cer¬ 
tainly all expedient and necessary in the case of the 
Jadejas and infanticide. Its only defect consists in its 
overlooking distinctive measures of enlightenment and 
education for the province in which the crime of of in¬ 
fanticide prevailed; but Mr. Willoughby, as we shall 
afterwards see, wished that such measures of moral in¬ 


fluence and power should be adopted with reference to 
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the general circumstances of the whole population of 
the province, and not merely of those of one particular 
tribe viewed in connexion with a special crime. 

On the receipt of this communication in Bombay, it 
was immediately circulated in Council by Lord Clare, 
then the Governor, who personally felt much interest in 
its contents, and who immediately called a meeting of 
his colleagues for its special consideration. Mr. James 
Sutherland, the senior member of Council, recorded his 
opinion upon it to the effect, that “ if any measures can 
obtain the object in view, I think they are now before 
the Board . 99 Its suggestions were considered by Air. 
Ironside, the other civil member of Council, “most valu¬ 
able.” After deliberate attention Was given to its facts 
and reasonings, the decision of Government upon it was 
thus conveyed to Mr. Willoughby. 

“Ilis Lordship in Council directs me, in the first 
place, to return to you his warmest thanks for your in¬ 
teresting and able Report, which displays throughout 
an unremitting zeal in the cause of humanity, united 
with the soundest judgment and discretion in treating 
of the measures best calculated to effect the abolition of 
the barbarous practice in question. #- 

“The forms of the returns which accompanied your 
letter are lucid and well devised, and the judicious, 
measures taken by you to tost their accuracy warrant a 
confidence in their general correctness; and the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council is happy to express 
his entire concurrence in the conclusions at which you 
have arrived, after analyzing.the returns in the able way 
you have done in paragraphs 8 to 11 of your Report, 
that i improvement is progressive, and that a cheering 
prospect exists of ultimate success.’ 

41 The measures suggested in the loth to Jfith para¬ 
graph-'of your despatch are entirely approved by the 
Right Honourable the Governor in Council; and the 
expense of the establishment required for ihe prepara¬ 
tion of the proposed census and returns, as stated in the 
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paragraph, is sanctioned by his Lord hip in Coun¬ 
cil, and will be borne, as you recommend, by the In¬ 
fanticide Fund. 

“ The proclamation by Government, which you pro¬ 
pose to promulgate throughout the Peninsula, is ap¬ 
proved bv his Lordship in Council, with two excep¬ 
tions: the degree of criminality attaching to infanticide 
compared with other crimes as taken from the Shastras, 
the Right Honourable the Governor in Council thinks 
may without disadvantage be omitted in a proclamation 
by the British Government; and his Lordship in Coun¬ 
cil prefers, upon the whole, that the denouncement of 
punishment, towards the conclusion of the proclamation, 
against those who continue to commit the crime, shall 
be general, rather than that it should be specified that 
the offender should be tried by the Kathiawad High 
Court of Judicature, or otherwise dealt with. Seven 
hundred lithographed copies of the proclamation, al¬ 
tered as above, in the Gujarati language, will according¬ 
ly be prepared and furnished to you as soon as .possible 
for promulgation. To each copy of the proclamation 
will also be appended a copy of the*renewed engage¬ 
ment entered into in 1812 by the Jam of Nawanagar, the 
head of the Jadcja tribe in Kathiawad. 

“The Right Honourable the Governor in Council pre¬ 
fers the general promise of reward to informers in cases 
of infanticide, on conviction, proportioned to the rank 
and power of the M poat&iaed in the proposed 

proclamation', to the graduated scale proposed by Major 


Carnac.v, ' \ \ ■ 

“The following therefore is \he % system which is'ap- 
prdved by the RighVHonourable the Governor in Coun¬ 
cil,'with regard to cases q( infanticide. The Political 
Agent will institute a preliminary investigation, and if 
persuaded ot the guilt of tlie party, will make a reporl 
to Government, and suggest in each case the course to 
be pursued with reference to the actual circumstances, 
the rank of the offender, and other considerations of im- 
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portance, whether that the guilty party should be at 
once punished by a fine, or in any other way, or wheth¬ 
er the case should be tried by the High Court of Crim¬ 
inal Judicature for Kathiawacl. 

•'‘The tenor of the 20th paragraph of your Report, re¬ 
lative to the general notice which the proclamation in¬ 
timates will be taken of chiefs within whose talukas In¬ 
fanticide is found to prevail, is concurred in by the 
Right Honorable the Governor in Council; and his 
Lordship in Council also entirely approves of the cir¬ 
cular letter which, in the 21sf paragraph, you propose 
to issue to Rajput chiefs in Kathiawad, calling upon 
each, when giving his daughter in marriage to aJadeja, 
to make it a stipulation that the issue of the union shall 
be preserved, and to oblige every Rajput'subject to him 
to do the same. 

“ His Lordship in Council has much satisfaction in 
sanctioning the rewards enumerated in the 22nd para¬ 
graph of your Report, to be borne by the Infanticide 
R und, and approves also the communication which you 
propose to make to the Jam of Nawanagar, as stated 
in the 23rd paragraph. 

“The Resident in Kachh will be directed to make 
known to you the steps taken for the abolition of infan¬ 
ticide in that province, and their result; and the Right 
Honorable the Governor in Council requests that you 
will, on all occasions, communicate freely on this in¬ 
teresting topic with that officer, to whom correspond¬ 
ing instructions will be issued. 

“In conclusion, the Right Honorable the Governor in 
Council directs me to observe, that he views your exer¬ 
tions in this all-important cause with peculiar satisfac¬ 
tion, and exhorts you to a continuance of those efforts 
which have so justly entitled your proceedings now re¬ 
viewed to the unqualified approbation and acknow¬ 
ledgements of Government. — I have, etc., Charles 
^“rris, Chief Secretary. 

Armed with this high approval and authority, which 
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* certainly extremely creditable lo the government of 
Lord Clare, Mr. Willoughby set vigorously to work to 
carry into effect his own measures, as detailed and des¬ 
cribed by himself. Not one of them did he permit to 
remain in abeyance. lie was ably and vigorously aided 


in their execution by Captain, now Lieutenant-Colonel, 
William Lang, then his own assistant in the political 
agency of Kathiawad, and who, as ultimately the chief 
British authority in that province, has next to' himself 
been the most efficient instrument in the abolition of 
Infanticide within its borders. 

The proclamation to the Jadejas, sanctioned bv Gov¬ 
ernment and issued by Mr. Willoughby, ran in these 
words. 

“ The British Government having recently had under 
consideration the prevalence of female Infanticide in 
Western India, is pleased to declare it to be its fixed 
determination to put an end to so revolting and bar¬ 
barous a practice. 

u From Returns lately received from the political 
agent stationed in Kathiawad, it appears that although 
a considerable degree of success has attended the mcas- > 
ures adopted in that province for the suppression of 
Infanticide, the crime is proved to be stilbeommitted, 
by the great disproportion observable in the number of 
male and female Jadejas. This melancholy faet, there¬ 
fore, pressing itself upon the attention of Government, 
the Right Honourable ihe Governor in Gouncil consid¬ 
ers it requisite to call upbn the chiefs* of the Jndeja ' 
tribe to adhere to and maintain Hvithin their respective 
districts the engagement they voluntarily and uncondi¬ 
tionally entered into wjtR Government twenty-five 
years ago, through the? medium of their friend and be¬ 


nefactor the late lamented Colon-1 Alexander Walker, 
to abandon the detestable and heinpus custom of rour- 
dering their ojvn offspring. 

“His Lordship ita Council further requires the active 
co-operation of the whole conunanity of Kuthhiw:id in 
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'giving increased elficieney to the measures adopted for 
the extinction of infanticide, the grossest stain that ever 
disgraced the human ra.ee; and hereby declares, that 
Whosoever shall afford information sufficient to convict 
any Judcja of so inhuman a proceeding, shall receive 
the protection of Government, and be rewarded in pro¬ 
portion to the rank and consequence of the party con¬ 
victed. Humanity and a due regard to the precepts of 
their religion should induce the Hindu part of the com¬ 
munity to aid, by every means in their power, the efforts 
of Government completely to suppress the crime.# 
“With the view of enabling Government to ascertain 
how far the measures for the suppression of infanticide 
are adhered to, the political agent has been instructed to 
make a full and complete census of the Jadejti popula¬ 
tion of Kathiawar!; and the chiefs of the tribe are here¬ 
by called upon to aid in the framing of this Return, 
which, when completed, will at once enable Govern¬ 
ment to detect where the crime is still committed. The 
political agent has also been directed to require from 
the duels half-yearly, aud himself to furnish annually, 
a statement exhibiting the number of births, deaths, 
marriages, and betrothals occurring within their res¬ 
pective jurisdictions; and those who neglect, to furnish 
this statement, or who may furnish an incorrect Return, 
will be severely punished. 

“ a measure of prevention against Infanticide, 
Government considers it expedient to suggest to the 
w hole ol the other Rajput tribes of Kathiawful that they 
should refuse to give their,own daughters in marriage 
to the Jadejas, except under a stipulation that the female 
issue, ot such marriage shall, be cherished and preserved. 

“ f’* 1 *' Rdurns recently received from Katluawud show. 

[Heio, in Mr. Willoughby’s draft occurred the references to Hut 
llin tit Slmstras which the Governor in Council had requested to bo 
erased. Seo above, 191. They were contained in Colonel Wal 
k< r’s engagement, to which, pro tanto, we have already objected on that 
aocounl Seep. 81.] 
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in the undermentioned districts, such a great disparity 
between the number of male and female Jadejas as can 
only be accounted for by the continued prevalence ol 
the dreadful crime in those places. 


No. 


Males 

alive. 

Females 

alive. 

Excess of 
Males. 

1 

2 

Q 

Driphd.. 

Murvf . 

51 

52 

10 

7 

10 

57 

51 

42 

6 

4 

MuSla-Dfiri.. . .. . 

63 

37 

14 

13 

40 

24 

5 


24 

2 

22 

6 

*9 


28 

11 

17 

4 

o 


30 

2 

28 

o 


8 

1 

7 

9 

in 


15 

3 

12 

iu 






“The chiefs of these districts arc hereby warned, that 
should similar results be shown from the periodical Re¬ 
turns hereafter to be furnished, they will be severely 
punished for not adhering to their engagements to re¬ 
nounce the crime. It will not be deemed sutlicient by 
Government that they themselves shall adhere to their 
engagements to preserve their female children; but they 
are equally bound to secure that those engagements are 
observed by every member of their tribe subject to their 
authority. Should they neglect this \\ aining, it \\ ill 
become requisite for the Governor to take into consid¬ 
eration whether any relations can be maintained with 
chiefs who act in such a manner as to prove themselves 
utterly disregardless of the precepts of religion and of 
the best feelings of mankind. In seeking to abolish in¬ 
fanticide the British Government is not actuated by any 
motive of ambition or self-interest, but simply by an anx¬ 
ious desire to erase the foulest stain that was ever attach¬ 
ed to the name of man. The possessions of.the chiefs 
of Ktithia wad are guaranteed to them, and protection is 
extended to them on certain conditions; and itJs the 
sincere wish ol Government that they should continue 
to enjoy them, and all their privileges and immunities, 
free front molestation. The compact is however reci¬ 
procal and mutual, and the chiefs have stipulated that 
they will cease to disgrace humanity by destroying their 
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own helpless offspring £t the mpment of its birth. 
Should they not adhere to .this condition the 'compact is 
broken, the favour and. protection of Government will 
be withdrawn, and the severest penalties be imposed 
ii N atil the inhuman custom is completely eradicated. 

“It is more gratifying to>Government to be able to 
notice some of the Jadeja chiefs in whose districts the 
ciime has been wholly, or in a great measure suppress¬ 
ed. The'J am of Nawdimgar is entitled to praise for 
the progress which \ has been made towards its com- 
])lete extinction within his jurisdiction, which is to be 
attributed to the care tbken by fhat chief in enforcing a 
due observance of the engagement he entered into for 
its suppression. The British Government confidently 
lelies on his continued exertions and co-operation in 
ensuring success to the measures it has adopted for the 
abolition ol a custom which, owing its origin to avarice 
and a mistaken pride, reflects most seriously on this 
character of the tribe of which the Jam of Nawanagar 
is in Kathia wad the acknowledged head. 

“Among the other takikds* Government is pleased to 
notice in terms oi high approbation the following chiefs 
as having ensured to themselves the favour and protec¬ 
tion of Government for having adhered to their engage¬ 
ments : v 



Districts. 

Males of 

Temalbs. 
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Xo. 
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And at the same time to hold up to the tribe ill general, 
as an example ioi imitation, the undermentioned Ja- 
dc jas, who have preserved four and three daughters 
each : 
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No. 


Names. 


Jldejit Khdnjf .... 

Jttwujf. 

Itfubji. 

DuadjI. 

Khfintaijl . 

D.idajl. 

IMbfijl . 

IMwrtjf. 

Megrrtjjl 
IlarbainjI . 
Saglidji .... 

Jundji. 

Vnrslijf. 

Kiwnni Rnprtbhfil 
Jrtdejft Ldklirtjf . . 


Belonging to 

District. 

Village. 

Nawrtnagar. 

Jaipur. 

Bftlwft . 


Mflchardd. . 


Pimpurdl. 


Pipallrt . 


Btew.li . 


Dibit hind. 


Pdnavrd. 


Amrd. 


Chlkdrl. 

Dharol 

Bddhdr. 


Tdimiii . 

Gondal-DorAjf . 
Virpnr-Kadedf . 
Khfrrft 

Jnnjrnfr . 

Metia . 

W6r& . 




Number 

of 

Daughters. 


Four. 

'Hirer. 


Four. 

Three. 


Government have also derived the greatest satisfaction 
from observing that the Returns show as many as 80 
instances of Jsiclej&s having preserved two daughtcis 
each. His Lordship in Council, with the view of testi¬ 
fying the sense he entertains of the meritorious conduct 
of the chiefs and inferior Jadejas above alluded to, has 
instructed the political agent at Rajkot to grant remis¬ 
sions of tribute and honorary presents to them. 

“The British Government is pleased further to declare, 
that although it will always be more satisfactory to 
Government, and more creditable to the Jadejas them¬ 
selves to perform the first of parental duties without 
seeking pecuniary aid from Government in defraying 
the expenses of the marriage of their children ; never¬ 
theless that the local agent is authorized to receive and 
attend to applications when circumstances render such 
aid indispensable. 

ola conclusion, the Right Honourable the Governor 
in Council is pleased to annex to this proclamation a 
copy of ihe engagement by which every Jacleja chief of 
Kathinwad bound himself, twenty-five years ago. to dis¬ 
continue the dreadful euslom of female infanticide; and 
at the same time to declare it to he the fixed resolution 
of the British Government to maintain the same, and 
that any person charged with having violated it, will 



























































either be placed on his trial for the heinous crime of 
‘child-murder,’ before the High Court of Criminal* 
Justice recently established in Kathiawad, or be dealt 
with in such other mode as may be deemed most ex¬ 
pedient and conducive towards the complete suppres¬ 
sion of the practice.” v V ' 

In point of propriety and plainness, this proclamation 
was all that could.be desired. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CONVICTION AND PUNISHMENT OF JA'pEJA^ FOR IN¬ 
FANTICIDE BY MR. WILLOUGHBY AND CAPTAIN LANG— 
LETTERS TO CHIEFS DISSUASIVE FROM INPANTICIDE— 
SPECIMENS OF REPLIES—MR. WILLOUGHBY’S REMOVAL 
TO BOMBAY AND HIS SERVICES THERE. 

On the distinct warning of the proclamation contain¬ 
ed in the preceding chapter, Mr. Willoughby had soon 
occasion to ac t. In October.1834, information reached 
him, that Suniji, the thhkur, or baron of Rajkot, of 
whom better things had been expected and who had 
received much kindness from Government,* had been 
accessory to the murder of a daughter on the 6th Nov¬ 
ember, 1833. That chieftain, after a searching private 
investigation of his case and a lengthened public trial 
by Mr. Willoughby and Captain Lang his first assist¬ 
ant, was duly convicted of the horrid crime, and fined 
to the amount of Rs. 12,000, a sum equal to about half 
the free annual income of his estates,! which were at- 

* Soe above, p. 165. 

] The baronial domains of Rajkot consist of about-55 villages, of 
wbii I, IB an- alienated from revenue charge to the Thakur. T he esti¬ 
mate cl papulation of them is 2c,uoo, exclusive of the [British camp. 
The annual income of tJie Thakur is about Rs. 60,000, of which Rs. 
J0,o03 are paid in tribute to the British Government, which on the 
other hand pays Rs :L60' per annum for the site of its camp. The 
station was chosen tram its central position ; its proximity to the river 
A.jf, which passes the extern wall of the native town ; and the ahunH 
ance ofIbragc in it< nmgltlwiirhood. 
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tached till it was paid ; bound over to observe his en¬ 
gagements with the Government under proper securi¬ 
ties ; and compelled to dismiss his kharbharis, or native 
ministers, who had failed to report the birth which had 
taken place, though formally called upon by Mr. Wil¬ 
loughby to supply sucli information. The sanction by 
Government of this punishment was conveyed in a let¬ 
ter dated the 2nd June 1835. His trial elicited some 
facts of curious but painful interest. At the time of the 
birth in his family, there were present the widow of 
Patel Mandan a friend of the mother, and two slave- 
girls, while several Brahmans were in attendance out¬ 
side to mark the vela , or precise time of birth, had it 
been that of a son. One of the Brahmans, who was the 
first witness examined on the trial, on learning that a 
girl was born, w ent immediately home, “ knowing that 
no present would be made for such an issue.” Ratan- 
bai, the midwife called, was too late in her attendance. 
When she arrived, she found, as she testified, one of the 
slave-girls holding the child on the bed, “which was 
not as it ought to have been*/’ and observed it carried 
out gasping by another of the slave-girls, along with 
1 lie afterbirth, from 'which it had not been separated 
while it was m the room. The mother cried, and, ac¬ 
cording to one witness, she said nothing, while accord¬ 
ing to another, she declared her “ fate w as hard.” 81ie 
w as afraid to complain much, for she feared that if she 
did so, her husband would put her aw ay, because, on a 
former occasion, “Suraji had abstained from all inter¬ 
course w ith his first wife fn-. even or cigh.t m0 nths, for 
she had saved a daught-r.” The murder of Uir-> child 


wns actually perpetrated by the afterbirth having Uv ?en 
placed on its mouth, tc.prevent respiration. The fatht-». r 
made no confession of bs guilt to the political authori¬ 
ties. To understand tin extent of the horrid w icked¬ 
ness and depravity of he' Jadejas in Kathiaw ad and 
Kaehh, we have only to inagine five hundred eases of a 
like disgusting character occurring annually for manv 
centuries in all their families; without exception. 
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Mr. Willoughby thus conveyed to Government his 
opinion oi the punishmenl, with which this convicted 
malefactor should be visited. 

“He is of the age of twenty-two, and in rank takes 
precedence of all but three of the Jadejas of Kathiaw&d.^ 
No circumstances exist which render him deserving of 
personal consideration. He has not even expressed 
contrition for the heinous crime he has committed. He 
is evidently alarmed for the consequences that may 
ensue, but lie does not appear to feel ashamed of the 


unnatural deed lie has perpetrated. The evidence against 
him is clear and conclusive, and Government possesses 
the undoubted right to inflict whatever punishment it 
' lee ms most advisable. Although, however, I do not con- 
siderSurtiji to possess any claim to consideration person¬ 
ally? on other grounds I am induced to recommend that 
in this, the first ease of infanticide that has over yet been 
clearly proved in Kathiawad, justice should be tempered 
with mercy ; the motive for which is, that extreme seve¬ 
rity would, in my opinion, be injurious to our future ef¬ 
forts to effect the complete extinction of the practice. 
It must be obvious that to secure this, we must enlist 
the feelings of the community on our side, so that they 
may be induced to view the custom with general ex¬ 
ecration, and to aid our endeavours to wipe away so 
ioul a blot on humanity. We must (more especially in 
the first instances that bronchi to lighl) avoid 1 he. 
ilarmev of exciting sympathy in favour of delinquents, 
thereby deterrin'# *i Kr ' from informing against them, 
who might • ‘ uherwisn be <t.‘ l osedto do so. In short, 


nnb W( * art< a hl' to carry publi- opinion with us, and 
ml ""' 1 BUcl '' Penalties only arc Ikelv to be recognized 
. >' * 8 |" st tb,: reS! P ec tablo porlior of the community, onr 
oiulcavo.irs in the Cause of h inanity will be long re- 

mnl, ,| or may altogether fail. [ think also some regard 

IS due to the feelings under wLk < \ r' i ' , , , 

. c . . cn the Jade a acted who 

gave iiilon mst Snrs; r »- 

ur \ i; ior lam quite satisfied 


[‘The Jam of Nawihmg.u 


Me rhii i.v of Mum and Gondal.] 
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he never would have come forward had lie thought that 
the formal trial of his chief would have ensued, or lliat 
any other punishment would be inflicted beyond a line, 
and exacting security against the recurrence of the 
offence. 

“The following therefore is the course which I would 
respectfully recommend for the consideration of the 
Right Honourable the Governor in Council. 

“1st. That a fine of 12,000 rupees be imposed upon 
Suraji, to be credited to the Infanticide Fund, and that 
his luluka continue under attachment until it is paid. 

“2nd. That he be required to renew the engagement 
by which himself and family are already bound to re¬ 
nounce infanticide, and that he furnish the security of 
two or three of the principal Jadeja chiefs for the ob¬ 
servance of the same. 

“3rd. That an additional article be inserted in this 
contract, providing that on any expected birth in his 
family, the chief is to advise the political agent of the 
same, to enable him to take measures for ascertaining 
the result, and for securing the fulfilment of Ihe engage¬ 
ment. 


“4th. That ho be required to dismiss from his ser¬ 
vice .lathii BaJwant and .Dalpat, mchtas, declaring them 
incapable of being reemployed by him, and requiring 
them to leave his territory ten days after the receipt of 
the order. 

“5th. That he be informed that a repetition of the 
offence will subject him to a forfeiture of hi^ estate, and 
to such other punishment as. Government may sc< (it to 
award. 

“ 1 think that on these conditions the chief may be par¬ 
doned. The amount of the line is suggested with re- * 
fere nee to his resources and embarrassments. The 3rd 
and 4th conditions will I have no doubt be considered 
humiliating; but they are justified by ihe circumstances 
of the case. With regard to the mehuis, 1 beg to explain. 

1 fiat lor many years past they have had the exclusive 
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management of the Rajkot taluka ; they have greatly 
abused their trusty and enriched themselves at their 
master’s expense. In 1825, the whole of the Rajkot 
bhoiyad petitioned against them, and Major Barnewall 
in consequence removed them from authority, and de¬ 
clined having any communication with them; they 
reinstated themselves in power during Mr. Bhme’s 
agency, but their dismission and expulsion is now ex¬ 
pedient: 1st, for having failed to communicate the des¬ 
truction of Suraji’s daughter, although from their situa¬ 
tion they could not have been ignorant of the event; 
2nd, for having been instrumental in furnishing me with 
a false return of the Jadfcju children of Rajkot, and for 
having, when expressly questioned by me on the sub¬ 
ject, declared this return to be correct* I greatly rely 
on the efficacy of this measure ; the example will be 
salutary, and induce this class to give information* 
against those who may violate the engagements in force, 
to discontinue tin* practice of Infanticide.” 

At the same time that Mr. Willoughby made these 
proposals, lie had with much regret to communicate to 
Government information of the death of the Jadeja on 
whose statements, in the first instance, Siiruji had been 
brought to trial. The death of that Jadeja had been 
thus intimated to him by Captain Lang in a letter dated 
the (ith December, 1834. 

“It is with much regret that I report to you the death, 
nn tlir 25 th nil i mo, of Moijji, the Jadeja (dra-ia of 
Guuridhar; an event which, happening as it has done, 
so Soon after the conviction of the Rajkot chief of the 
inhuman crime of infanticide, which you are aware was 
effected chiefly by his means, is die more to be lament- 
• ed; since, in addition to the almost irreparable loss the 
cause ot humanity has sustained in the demise of a 
Jadeja Rajput, who had not only good sens? enough to 
afinre die horrid p of Infanticide because it was 

proscribed by the ^British Government, but, as I firmly 
believe, sufficient principle to detest the crime for itself, 
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and to volunteer to come forward to denounce it when 
practised by other members of his tribe, his sudden 
death is not unlikely to be connected (in the minds of 
so prejudiced a race as the natives of this province are, 
especially in such matters) with his exertions in that 
cause, which ought, on the contrary, to render his name 
revered amongst them. 

“ To counteract as far as we can the evil effects which 
might arise from such ideas, and to evince to the com¬ 
munity in general the high sense of his services and 
respect for his memory entertained by the British Gov¬ 
ernment, I deem it my duty to recommend, in the 
strongest manner, that the sum of 1,000 rupees should 
be presented to the family to assist them in defraying 
the expenses of his dead4; and that a further present of 
a pair of bangles, or anything else which may be con¬ 
sidered more eligible, be made to his eldest son. I ad¬ 
dress this letter to you in consequence of your having 
the Rajkot infanticide case in hand, and my knowing 
that .it was your intention to recommend the employ¬ 
ment of the deceased on a small allowance of the In¬ 
fanticide Fund. 

“ J beg to add that, at the tjrgent request of lMirnji. 
the eldest son of Modji, I have advanced the sum of 
1,000 rupees, including the price of a small siipj.lv djf 
opium from the warehouse, which, in the event of my 
present suggestion not being complied with, will be re¬ 
covered by instalments from the revenues of Gauri- 
dhar.” The recommendation here given in behalf of 
the family of Modji was supported by Mr. Willoughby. 

On Mr. Willoughby’s report of the conviction of Su- 
raji, the following minute was penned by Sir Robert 
Grant, on the 16th May, the considerate character of ♦ 
which is as conspicuous as the propriety of its language. 

u Mr. Willoughby should be informed that Govern¬ 
ment highly approves the humanity and ability with 
which he has in this instance followed up his former 
very meritorious exertions for the suppression H the 
atrneious crime of Infanticide. 
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“ Ho should also be requested to convey a similar as¬ 
surance of the approbation of Government to Caplain 
Gang, who has so effectively seconded his efforts. 

“The evidence adduced before Mr. Willoughby and 
Captain Lang incontestably establishes the guilt of the 
chief of Rajkot; and the barbarous insensibility which 
the chief has evinced on the occasion proves him to have 
1 i 1 tie claim to forgiveness. 

“ At the same time, I entirely concur in the judicious 
and enlightened observations contained in the 20th 
paragraph of Mr. Willoughby’s letter, with respect to 
the principles and considerations by which we ought to 
be guided in dealing with this inhuman offender. 

“The measures recommended by Mr. Willoughby in 
his 21st paragraph should be entirely approved, as be¬ 
ing sullir.ient, under the crisis, for the punishment of 
the crime committed, and as promising to be rllieacious 
in preventing the perpetration of like enormities in fu¬ 
ture. 

“ 1 am unwilling to suggest any further precautions, 
as none that are necessary are likely to have' escaped 
Mr. Willoughby’s intelligence. At the same time, so 
much depends on the due fulfilment of the duly to be 
imposed on the ehiebby tin,* third of Mr. Willoughby s 
suggestions, namely, that. he is to advise the Political 


Agent of any expected birth in his family ; and both the 
temptation to avoid and the facility of evading iho per¬ 
formance of 1 his duty seem so great, that 1 am induced 
in pn.p >sc it lor Mr. Willoughby's consul ration wheth¬ 
er ii might not be well to give the chief to understand 
that no son hereafter born in his family, without pre¬ 
vious annunciation ol an expected birth to the Agent, 
would he regarded bv tin- .British Government as legiti- 
mate. This suggestion, however, need not be adopted 
if Mr. Willoughby deems it. unnecessary, 

“The death ol Jadeja Modji, to whom the detection 
of this case of Infanticide was principally owing, is an 
event greatly to In deplored. It must be consolatory, 
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however, to the ^British Co vein in (Ait to be able to mark 
their sense of his merit by bestowing on his family 
those tokens of approbation which Captain Lang so 
properly recommends. 

‘•In observing, however, the remark of Captain Lang, 
that the sudden death of this meritorious person imme¬ 
diately after his successful exertions in the present 
case, is not unlikely to be regarded by the bigotedly 
prejudiced race to which lie belonged, as a judicial in- 
(liction on him on account of those exertions, it is im¬ 
possible wholly to suppress a suspicion, which would 
probably have occurred to Captain Lang had there been 
any ground for it. Captain Lang will, of course, have 
sufficiently informed himself of the particulars of the 
Jadcjas death to be satisfied that no reason exists for 
imputing it to unfair means. 

“The present which Mr. Willoughby suggests, in the 
24th paragraph of his letter to the Mehta who assisted 
the prosecution of the inquiry, should be paid accord¬ 
ingly. 

“ The female witnesses, through whose evidence the 
chiefs guilt was brought home to him, appear to be 
persons in his power; of course, it has not escaped Mr. 
Willoughby to use all proper means for their protec¬ 
tion. 


“The example which in this instance is to be made 
ol the, chief of Rajkot, will, I trust, produce a salutary 
effect, not merely on the surrounding chiefs, but on tlm 
Jadeja population of Rajkot, among whom, the census 
reported by Mr. Willoughby, in his letter of 24th Sep¬ 
tember 1834, proves that the crime of Infanticide was 
of frequent occurrence.” 

I his minute, after being approved in Council, with 
t he exception of the clause about the non-recognition of 
the egitimacy of a son whose birth might not be duly 
reportec, was substantially communicated to Mr, Wil¬ 
loughby, on the 2nd June. The punishments which 
Mr. Willoughby had proposed were carried into effect; 

13 
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and there cannot be a doubt that their infliction had a 
most salutary influence throughout the whole province 
of Kathiawad. They showed to the Jadejas the deter¬ 
mination of the British Government no longer to trifle 
with their violation of their engagements by the per¬ 
petration of crime. 

Other convictions and punishments of a similar cha¬ 
racter followed them. On the 10th of September of the 
same year, information was given to Government of the 
conviction by Captain Lang of Jadeja Viraji of the vil¬ 
lage of Khirsara of the murder of his daughter; and he 
was sentenced to undergo imprisonment for one year, to 
pay a fine of Rs. 3,000, on pain of a further imprison¬ 
ment for two years, and to furnish security that he 
would never again be guilty of infanticide. Inconse¬ 
quence of his superior having attempted to screen him 
from justice, certain rewards which it had been intended 
to give to him for his general repression of the crime 
were withheld from hi;r. To the investigation of this 
case, Mr. Willoughby and Major Lang, as in the former 
one, devoted much time and attention. It is rather a 
remarkable fact that, shortly after these punishments 
were inflicted, an old Jade ja of a poor family at Mhawa 
came forward from fear, and confessed that he had been 
instrumental in directing the death of a granddaughter, 
born to his own half-witted son. He was dealt with 
as much leniency as circumstances admitted, and sen¬ 
tenced to pay a fine of a hundred rupees, afterwards 
reduced to fifty, or in default of which to suffer impris¬ 
onment for three months. 

The proclamation of Government against Infanticide 
was communicated by Mr Willoughby to the chief 
Jadejas and Rajputs furnishing them with wives, and 
their principal agents, in a series of personal confiden¬ 
tial communications and circular letters, about a hund¬ 
red in number, and of a highly suitable and appropriate 
character. Of these, that addressed to the Jam of Na- 
wanagar? and dated the 21st July 1835, may be taken 
as an example. 
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A fter compliments. I have Ihe pleasure to forward 
foj your information two copies of a proclamation re¬ 
cently published by Government in this province upon 
the subject of female infanticide, to which I request 
your attentive consideration. 

u I have been instructed on this occasion to convey to 
you the satisfaction derived by Government on observ¬ 
ing the progress which has been made in the districts 
subject to your authority, in abolishing this inhuman 
custom, since the return lately furnished by you shows 
that 380 infants have been preserved. 

u 1 confidently rely on receiving from you the most 
cordial co-operation in carrying into effect the measures 
in progress for ensuring the entire abolition of a practice 
so entirely at variance with the usage of mankind. I 
am happy to inform you that his Highness the Rao of 
Kachh pledged himself to use his exertions to extirpate 
this heinous sin from his dominions; and I look to you 
as the chief of the Jadejas of Kathiawad to follow His 
Highness the Rao\s example, by affording me every as- 
sistance in accomplishing the same object in this prov¬ 
ince. By doing so you will greatly add to your repu¬ 
tation. and establish for yourself and family the strong¬ 
est claims for a continuance of the friendship and pro¬ 
tection of the British Government. 

“ I request you will do me the favour to give every 
publicity to the Government proclamation ; and it would 
be highly conducive to the end in view were you on this 
occasion to summon to your presence your Bhaiyad and 
the whole of the Jadejas subject to your authority, and 
inform them ol your fixed resolve to punish with the ut¬ 
most severity, and expel from the caste, any person who 
may still adhere to the barbarous custom of putting their 

. 

them to renew existing engagements for its discon¬ 
tinuance. 5 * 

You will observe that Government has resolved to 
obtain a census of the Jadeja population of Kathi/ivud, 
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and to require from the chiefs of the tribe half-yearly 
returns of all births, marriages, betrothals, and deaths 
occurring in the district. The object of these returns is 
to enable Government to ascertain from the results how 
far existing engagements are observed; and I request 
your assistance towards rendering the returns of your 
district as full and accurate as possible. 

“The British Government has established a fund for 
t lie relief of Jddcj&S in indigent circumstances and un¬ 
able to defray the marriage expenses of their daughters. 
I shall on all occasions be most happy to pay every at¬ 
tention in my power to such representations as you may 
make on behalf of Jadejas so circumstanced. 

“ It is impossi ble to convey to you an idea of the intense 
interest felt not only by the Government of India, but 
by the authorities in England, to effect the entire ex¬ 
tinction of the unnatural crime of infanticide. Persons 
at a distance can scarcely credit the existence of such a 
custom among a high-minded race of men whose Slius- 
tras, or religion, denounce it as a crime of the deepest 
dye. and so great as not to admit of expiation. In sup¬ 
pressing it Government is alone influenced by motives oi 
humanity and the purest philanthropy. It sincerely 
desires to effect the end in view by persuasion and by an 
appeal to the dictates of reason and religion; but should 
these means fail, the severest penalties will be inflicted 
upon those \yho still adhere to the detestable custom; 
and finally, it will become matter of serious considera¬ 
tion whether Government can with propriety keep any 
terms whatever with persons who, after having volun¬ 
tarily renounced the practice, and repeated warnings 
and admonitions, may still prove themselves to be ut¬ 
terly regardless of one of the first and most important 
duties of mankind. 

“ Favour me with anearly reply to this communication, 
ant! apprise me of such measures as you may adopt for 
giving effect to the wishes and orders of Government.” 

The answers received to the communications now ro- 
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fcrred to, and of which the preceding is a specimen, 
weie in many instances ot a very interesting character, 
showing the degree of attention, which, with their con- 
comitant measures, they had awakened, and illustrating 
both the habits and feelings of the natives, and their 
♦professed appreciation of the motives and actings of 
the British Government. A few of them follow. 

1. u All is well here. Write regarding your own 
welfare; your letter, dated A'shadh Wad 11th has been 
received. ^ ou have therein written regarding arrange¬ 
ments for the suppression of the custom of putting our 
daughters to death; all this is right. I shall assemble 
intelligent men together, and after due deliberation 
write you a reply.” From Jadeja Shri Ranmaljt Jam of 
Nawdnagar . 

2. “ All is well here ; write to us of your welfare. 
\our letter regarding the preservation of our daughters, 
and the proclamation on that subject lias been received, 
Jadeja Dewaji and all our Bhaiyad are now at Rajkot. 
I have written several times to myWakil (agent) to 
exact security from them, and to send the deeds to me. 
He has, however, not yet done so. My Bhdiyad state 
llmt they are ready to execute the required writings as 
soon as Jadeja Dewaji lias done so. 1 will write to you 
hereafter on this subject. My father was an instrument 
originally in this business, and I myself act up to his 
example. I will not fail to pay due attention to the 
orders you have now issued.” From Jadeja Shri Prilln - 
7 tyjh Chief of Murvi, and his son Kncrshri Raoji, 

3. “ The British Government formerly adopted mea¬ 
sures for the suppression of infanticide; but since re¬ 
ceiving your letter ol the 21st. July, forwarding a pro- 
c aination on this subject, and observing that it is your 
ixe ( < examination to abolish the custom, I have ae- 

C()K , in ® v eomrn unjcated the contents of your letter and 
proclamation lh( , wllole , h(J „ |e BMi . 

j at, am exacted security from them to abstain from 
Uie practice, and to the effect that if any of them should 
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disregard the present engagement lie shall be expelled 
from the caste, and rendered liable to any punishment 
the British Government may think proper to inflict. I 
have spared no pains and trouble to inform them thorough¬ 
ly of this. The measures adopted become the virtuous 
and humane character of the British Government, and 
are strictly in accordance with the precepts enjoined 
in the Hindu Shustras. He who, now shall commit the 
dreadful crime will reap the fruitsof his guilt; and he 
who, knowing that the crime has been Committed by 
another, shall hesitate to reveal his knowledge thereof, 
must participate in the guilt and sin which are the con¬ 
sequences; who would participate in such sin? Let 
the Sirkar be convinced of this. Nothingwill be left un¬ 
done in this matter. But should, notwithstanding, any 
instance of the crime occur, the Sirkar is all-powerful 
to punish. Half yearly returns will be transmitted as 
directed. The new year will commence from the 
Dasani, (festival at the close of autumn) six months 
after which the first half-yearly return will be forward¬ 
ed.” From Jadcja Chandarsinghji, Chief of Gondal, 

4. “I have received your letter dated the 20th June. 
J am willing to pay the fine of Rs. 12,000 therein im¬ 
posed upon me. I am, however, not in circumstances 
to pay the whole pf this sum at once. I rely on your 
goodness to grant some indulgence in this respect ; v you 
have desired that whenever there might be the prospect 
of an increase to my family, I should inform yon of the 
,-ahie. Tiii' 1 will Carefully attend to. In regard to 
the security demanded from me that I shall hereafter 
abstain from the practice of infanticide, I beg to state 
that I ah jura the custom for over: -ml if ever lam 
found guilty of the. crime, my possession will be at your 
disposal. Should you still insist upon exacting security, 
I am bound to afford it. I have, agreebly to your orders, 
caused the departure of Mehtas Jat.ha Badwant and 
pal pa frit m Khushal irom my territories In reply to 
your orders that 1 must not injure Patel Lakh man’s 
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mother, file midwife, mid other persons who gave evi¬ 
dence, or their relations, etc., I beg to state that Lakh- 
man Patel is like a son ol the Darbar, and there is no one 
it regards so much as it does him. 

“I this day, in the presence of four saukars (mer¬ 
chants) and two other persons, called Lakhraan Pa¬ 
tel, and gave him promises of encouragement. I have 
received the proclamation on the subject of infanticide 
which you transmitted to me, and shall adopt arrange¬ 
ments for carrying the orders therein contained into 
effect. Whatever the English Government determines 
upon doing is designed for our good, and I am anxious 
to obey the wishes of the Sirkar. I beg you will be so 
good as to grant me some indulgence in paying the fine 
imposed on me ; the way to be that which yourself may 
be pleased to determine. My estate is at the will of 
the Sirkar. This is my petition.” From Jculeja Suraji, 
Chief of Rajkot. 

5. “ I continue to act agreeably to my engagements, 

and the wishes of Government. In this business, the 
object of Government is to uphold the Hindu religion.* 
The unfortunate above will not understand this, and 
wretchedness will be their portion. Three daughters 
have been lately born in my family, and have been pre¬ 
served. I have drawn up a return of them in the form 
formerly furnished me by you, and have sent this return 
with tire usual letter to you. I am obedient, to your or¬ 
ders, and desire to act according to the wishes of Gov¬ 
ernment. This, sir, is my representation.” From Jade- 
jd Bhominegji, Chief of Kotadd, Sangant. 

I have received your letter with the proelama- 
,io,1 » aru * have placed it on my head. I will obey the 
lodU- 0i <TOVernment - From Jddejd Jasdji, Chief of 


G. 


“ Vour letter, and the 


proclamation regarding the 


[ t hi> i . om, of many cautions to our countrymen in tlie matter of 
mdisereet references to Hinduism.] 
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preservation of our daughters, have been received. The 
Japtidar Kumasankar, assembled the whole of our Bhai- 
yad together, and communicated the contents of your 
despatch to them. In obedience to the orders of Gov¬ 
ernment we have never nor will henceforward put our 
daughters to death.” From Jadcja Khanji , Pathaji Kan - 
that ft, Lcikhaji Ktsarp , Nanabhai A'labliai , of Satodar 
Waivadi. 

7 “I have received your letter with the proclama¬ 
tion. I have assembled my Bhaiyad and formed en¬ 
gagements that they should not put their daughters to 
death. I am under the same obligation to preserve my 
daughters. Five months since my brother, Jadcja Hari- 
bhai, got a daughter, which he preserved. This I wrote 
for your information.” f rom Jadcja Dosaji , Chief of 
PaL 

8. “I have thoroughly informed the chief Jadeja 
Chandarsinghji of these matters, and the arrangements 
directed by you shall immediately be adopted, as you 
have already been informed in a letter from the chief 
himself, He who conceals his knowledge of a crime so 
heinous as that of Infanticide is guilty of a deadly sin, 
and concernment in the murder; who then would share 
the enormous guilt attached to such concealment ? The 
labour which you have undertaken from motives ol the 
purest philanthropy, and the orders you have issued, 
will be cordially aided and obeyed even at the peril of 
our lives.” From Bahaji Bachaji , Minister of the Chief 
of GondaL 

9. (t I have received your letter, forwarding a procla¬ 
mation regarding the suppression of the wicked crime 
of Infanticide practised amongst the Jadejas. I have 
published the proclamation amongst the Grasias and 
others residing in the villages included in my farm. 
With Colonel Walker originated the adoption of meas¬ 
ures for the abolition of Infanticide, but it is you who 
have vigorously carried those measures into execution 
upon a systematic plan. The ears of the community 
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c at last opened, and they begin to see with their eyes. 
The inhuman custom continued, and vour predecessors 
came and went, but no one has been so fortunate as to 
deserve that credit before God and eternal fame with 
posterity which you have obtained. I shall adopt the 
arrangements you have directed, and communicate with 
you on the subject from time to time. I rejoice in two 
things—the exercise of virtue, and the attainment of 
that celebrity which is the inevitable concomitant. 
From Baba Wasaikar , Farmer of the Taluka of DharolM 

10. “Your letter, dated the 7th August last, has ar¬ 
rived, and afforded ine great pleasure. The proclama¬ 
tion regarding the daughters of Jadejas has also arriv¬ 
ed, and I have conversed with the Rand on the subject. 
The Jaitwa tribe is not numerous ; there are only four 
Okalis, divisions. . Orders have been issued to all of 
them to abstain from female Infanticide. The Rand is 
very much pleased that the attention of Government is 
engaged on a subject of such immense interest, and so 
conformable to the religion of all nations. The Jaitwa 
tribe, however, was not included in Colonel Walker’s 
arrangements for the suppression of Infanticide, because 
this (i. Porbaudar) is a dhannardj or place where re¬ 
ligion is much respected, and the custom does not pre¬ 
vail ; the four Okalis consist of only ten houses. I am 
much rejoiced that the precepts of religion are to be un¬ 
forced, and I will co-operate;” From Mehta Naihuravi 
Manjalji of Porbandar” f 

11. “Your favour, together with the proclamation, 
lias been received. The Jddejds, in putting their daught¬ 
ers to death, commit a great sin. TheShdstras describe 
this sin as one of the greatest enormity. The custom of 
Infanticide is not sanctioned by any of thePuranas that 
I have ever heard of. A woman cannot be deprived of 


[This letter is from a native of Wasai (or Bassein) near Bombay.] 

t [01 the practise of Infanticide by the Jaitwas of Porbandar, Colo 
ne ^ talker was well aware. See above, p. 72.] 
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life, even if she is the most (lepraved\and abandoned of 
her sex. The guilt, therefore, of putting an innocent 
infant to death is of the blackest dye. The British Gov¬ 
ernment, in abolishing this inhuman practice from mo¬ 
tives of religion and humanity, has gained for itself the 
highest reward of virtue. There aTC certain tribes of 
Rajputs who put their daughters to death. The causes 
which appear to me to have led to the practice are men¬ 
tioned below. These causes, however, no longer exist, 
and it is unaccountable their still continuing to practice 


the crime. 

“The causes I mentioned are as follows:—1. Bp to 
the reign of Prithiraj Chola, the bride was the property 
of the strongest who succeeded in taking possession ot 
her person from the pavilion erected to celebrate her 
marriage. The contentions which ensued in conse¬ 
quence were of the bloodiest description. 2. I he 
Siimri tribe of Rajputs gave a daughter in marriage 
amongst the Sarama tribe of Rajputs. Some cause ori¬ 
ginating in this connexion led to a lasting rupture be¬ 
tween the tribes. 3. The daughter of the Raja of 
Thdtha was carried away by the Khali fall or Diwaii cl 
Baghdad.* 4. The Musalmans during their reign 


' [This was a considerable time before the Samur.is oi Sindh came 
into notice, the Khalif referred to being Walid, who died A. H. 96 or 
A. Tv 715. It was in cni:\ won w tli the daughters oi Daihr of Dewal 
rr That In, that Muhammad Kasim, his general, the conqueror of Sindh 
and the Punjab, met hi* death. Respecting this affair the most satis¬ 
factory account, is the following, from the pen of Sir Ilonry i.lliot. 
<<Our authorities differ respecting the mode of Muhammad Kasim’s 
(h tli; 1 must he. admitted that there is much im*re prol ability in 
0|O datcnuMit of me l hi hn-1-bubi .n than in that of the Chack-Nama , 
whn li is foil wed by all the later writers The former states, that lie 
seized, fttl impn'n.nod, and-tortured- to death by the Kkihf’s 
sane lion; the latter, that the two daughters of Dahir, who had been 
sent to the capital for tho Khalifs hurain, complained that they had 
already ‘been violated by their father’s t conqueror; upon which, tho 
JFChalif, in a Ui of wrath, ordered that lie should be sewn up in a raw 
cowhide, nnd so transmitted to Damascus. When his body was ex¬ 
hibited to the unfortunate :irls, I hey declared that thoir assertion was 
iml rue, and that they hml uttered it merely to be avenged on the des- 
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forcibly possessed themselves of the daughters of the 
Rajputs, and great hatred and opposition between the 
castes ensued in consequence. 

“To the above causes was owing the practice amongst 
the Jadejas of putting their daughters to death. The 
present times arc, however, those of religion and virtue, 
and violence cannot be exercised by one individual 
against another. It is therefore unnecessary to continue 
the practice of infanticide. The greater portion of Ja¬ 
dejas do not adopt this dreadful crime; but those who 
do so will abstain, ill obedience to the will of Govern¬ 
ment. As you have written to me to co-operate in the 
abolition of the custom, and as it is a work of piety, no 
endeavours will be spared on my part. Write in return, 
commanding me to do you service.” From Runchodji 
Diwdn of JunagadJk 

troycr of their family and country. The tale goes on to say, that the 
capricious tyrant, in an agony of remorse for his hasty conduct, ordered 
them to be immured alive. Others say, they were tied to horses’ tails, 
and so dragged about the city. The whole story certainly savours 
more of romance than reality, but the reason which has been advanced 
against it—namely, that the sewing up in a hide was a Tatar inode of 
punishment, and not Arab—constitutes no valid objection; for, though 
it undoubtedly was practised by the Tatars—as when the savage 
Halagu murdered the last Khalif of Baghdad —yet an earlier example 
might have been discovered in the Arab annals. Even before the time 
of the Sindh conquest, we find the adherents of the first Muawiyn en¬ 
closing the body of the Governor of Egypt in the carcass of an ass, and 
burning both to ashes. And as for the general tone of romance which 
runs through the version of Muhammad Kasim’s death, we find a case 
somewhat parallel in contemporary history; for when Musa the con¬ 
queror of Spain, was treated with similar indignity by Sulaiman—the 
same relentless Khalif who persecuted the conqueror of Sindh—and 
u. s lingering in misery and exile at Mecca, the head of his son, who 
had 1* • p murdered at Cordova was thrown down at his father’s feet, 
»vhih the tyrant’s messenger taunted him in the midst of his agony and 
despair. —Appendix to Aralis of Sindh*, unpublished, pp. 31, 32.] 

* [This Brahman min; ter of the Muhammadan state of Juna: id 
was one ol the best informed natives whom we have nu t in India. He 
had even a tolerable knowledge of Arabic, a language to which few of 
Ids caste ever pay any attention. He takes an intelligent view of some 
°f the causes of infanticide.] 
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mu. Willoughby’s services in bombay. 



“ I have derived much pleasure from the receipt oi 
your letter. My people abuse the custom of the Jade- 
jas, and it is becoming of the just government of the 
Sirkdr, the protector of religion, to adopt the arrange¬ 
ments it has done; every one is pleased with this. Be¬ 
fore we give our daughters in marriage to the Jadejiis, 
we shall as directed, take the reqtri&ite writings from 
them to abstain from female infanticide. I write this for 
your information.” From Raw at Jetarj'i Motharj'i, Share¬ 
holder of the village of Ratanpur Daman.” 

There is an air of apparent simplicity and earnest¬ 
ness in these communications. The cause is easily 
discovered. The conviction of Suraji and the other 
Judejas who had been found guilty of infanticide show¬ 


ed them that the British Government had really deter¬ 
mined no longer to be trifled with. The respect and 
obedience which they express is certainly greatly in 
advance of the, early days of British intercommunion 
with the natives of Kathiawad, 

Mr. Willoughby, to whom they were addressed, was 
soon removed, in the exigencies of the public service, 
from Kathiawad to the seat of the presidency. On 
leaving Gujarat he gave over charge of the Political 
Agency at Rajkot to Captain Lang, his first, assistant, 
who was both theoretically and practically acquainted 
with all his plans and proceedings; and who ably and 
strenuously represented in the province all his views 
and feelings. In Bombay, he was not lost to the cause 
of the suppression ot Infanticide. First, |ns Political 
Secretary to Government; then, as Chief Secretary ; and 
lastly, as Member of Council, he continued for a period 
of twelve years its prime reviewer and director at the 
seat of authority, under all the governors from Sir Robert 
Grant to Lord Falkland, who, without exception, had 
the good sense to rely on his thorough consideration of 
every communication respecting it, and the judicious 
counsel which he had ever to offer. His services in 
Bombay lor the suppression of Infanticide were scarcely 


iL 

less important, indeed, than those in Kathiawad, the 
scene of the crime. 

It felt to the lot of Captain Lang in due time to re¬ 
move the attachment from the estate of Suraji, the Tha- 
kur of Rajkot, on his payment of the line imposed upon 
him; to receive the securities for his observance of his 
renewed engagements to abstain from the practice of 
infanticide ; to arrange the affairs of his State, which for 
a considerable time had been in a condition of pecu¬ 
niary and fiscal disorder; to secure the banishment from 
it of the agents through whose unfaithfulness it had been 
involved in trouble ; and to sanction the appointment of 
their successor. All these delicate duties, he discharged 
in a manner which called forth the expression of the 
highest approbation of Government. 
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CHAPTER X. 

mb. JAMES EUSIyink’s III.PORT ON INFANTICIDE IN KA'- 

thia'wa'd and the estimate formed of it by the 

BOMBAY GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. James Erskine, of tlic Civil Service, succeeded 
Mr. Willoughby in the political agency in Kuthiawad. 
He %vas a man of education and ability, but neither his 
mental nor economical habitude peculiarly fitted him 
for the important duties of the office to which he was 
thus called. The suppression of Infanticide, however, 
comparatively speaking, received much of his attention. 
He addressed a long communication to Government on 
the subject, by way of a report for 1835 and 1836, on 
the 30th J*me, 1837. 

In the document now referred to, Mr. Erskine, in the 
first instance, adverts to the cases of the crime which 
had been brought to the cognizance of the agency since 
Mr. Wi lloughby’s report of September 1831. After men¬ 
tioning those of Suraji, Viraji, and Durguji of Mliawa, 
to which we have already referred, lie notices several 
which had been judicially investigated without the 
crime being proved. He then compares his own returns 
of the J&de ja population with those of Mr. Willoughby, 
showing, that overlooking a lew errors and defects, the 
latter, notwithstanding that in the first instance they 
hud been furnished by the Jadejas themselves, were not 
on the whole calculated to mislead Mr. Willoughby in 
his judgment of the state of the Jadeja population. He 
shows in particular that during the eighteen months 





subsequent to Mr. Willoughby’s proclamation seventy- 
three females had been preserved, “upwards of forty of 
whom, would in the absence of Mr. Willoughby’s ex¬ 
ertions have met with inevitable destruction;” and that 
there was the appearance that the talukas of DrapBa 
and Murvi had wholly abandoned the crime of Infant¬ 
icide. 

After noticing Mr. Willoughby’s report, and the 
decisions of Government to which it gave rise, Mr. Ers- 
kine proceeds to state his own views of the difficulties 
which still existed in the way of the final triumph of 
the cause of humanity,—which he represents as still very 
great,—and to point out what he conceived to be the 
effects of the coercive measures then in force. He com¬ 
plains of the sudden and unexpected strictness of the 
British Government in 1834 and 1835, after so many 
years of aparent apathy, though he ought to have been 
aware that after all the negoeiations, and entreaties, and 
warnings of the Government, this strictness could not 
on the part of the Jadejas be legitimately objected to ; 
and be intimates that all over the province Suraji was 
considered a martyr, while a correct estimate of the feel¬ 
ing of the people on the subject, might have taught him, 
that however inadequate their views of the crime of In¬ 
fanticide might be, they acquiesced in the justice of 
Suriiji’s punishment.* He considers the system of in¬ 
former's destructive to the social system and embaras- 
sing to Government, overlooking its necessity, and 
aggravating its evils. He declares the inability of Gov¬ 
ernment to protect informers and witnesses from the 
vengeance of delinquents; while he ought merely to 
have recognized a simple difficulty in the matter, even 

# The author ol this narrative con give his own testimony on this 
subject. During several long journeys in Kathiawod from the year ot 
SurAji’s condemnation to the present time, he hus observed enough to 
convince him that the sympathy of the people, however deficient in in¬ 
tensity, has all along been in favour of Government in the matter of Su 
raji’s punishment. 
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though there was reason to fear tliat some of the wit¬ 
nesses in tin? cases which had passed before the review 
of Government, had not met with fair treatment. Ri¬ 
gorous investigations ordered by Government and con¬ 
sequent punishment on conviction, lie holds, lead to 
stricter vigilance in the commission of the crime by 
those who practice it; and he intimates his own personal 
failure during his agency to convict any party, though 
he had brought several persons to trial, a fact which 
might have been accounted for by his neglect of private 
pieliminary investigations. He holds that by ourselves 
punishing inferior Jadejas, we transfer the responsi¬ 
bility from chiefs to vassals, contrary to the principles 
of Colonel Walker’s political settlement; of the pro- 
vi Rce, forgetting that the chiefs were bound to surrender 
their vassals to justice, that it is quite competent for 
Government to employ their authority in every in¬ 
stance that they may seem disposed to make a good use 
of that authority, and that in the matter of infanticide 
both chiefs and vassals were actually made amenable, 
by the precise terms of their engagement with Colonel 
Walker, to the British and Gaikawad authorities, and 
though he himself in another portion of his letter says, 
“To try the people who commit the crime by their bro¬ 
thers and instigators needs only to be mentioned to de¬ 
monstrate its inutility.” He objects to the trial of crimi¬ 
nals before the High Court of Justiciary in Kalhiawad, 
on the ground that “to select Katin and Musaltnan as- 
se 'Mirs would have the effect of £n&) tiM Rajputs 

with an idea of injustice,” forgetting tha* such ail objec¬ 
tion as 1 his ijs applicable to every class of people coming 
before that court as well as Jadejas. And lie declares 
hat he considers the punishments actually inflicted by 
Government as inexpedient, till a wholesome public 
opinion is prepared to sanction them. 

Passing from the coercive measures ol'Government 
Mr. Erskine comments on those of a “sumptuary” cha¬ 
racter. The rewards given to Jadejas who had preserv- 
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ed their daughters, he thinks well bestowed. He ques¬ 
tions, however, the propriety of the allotment of funds 
to aid in the marriage of the daughters of Jadcjas, ' lie 
justly complains of the extravagant expenccs of these 
Rajputs in the matter of marriage. He states that -the 
kindness of Government in dealing with them had in 
certain instances been misapplied. 

Mr. Erskine concludes his report by making certain 
suggestions to Government in aid .of the cause which 
lie had at heart. lie acknowledges the help which he 
had received in marring them from Captains Lang and 
Jacob his own assistants inKathiawad : Captain Burins, 
assistant political agent in Kachh; and Colonel Shir- 
reff, the commandant at Rajkot. And lie recapitu¬ 
lates, principally from Colonel Walker’s papers, the 
history of the Jadcjas, with the view of showing the 
importance and applicability of his measures to their 
actual circumstances.^ 

* In this digression of Mr. Erskine, he notices the family prospects 
of the higher J&dejas with respect to the marriage of their daughters. 
The Rios of Kachh had preserved none of their legitimate fcmulos till 
the present generation. Jam T a mac Iil of Nawanagar saved a daughter 
sixty-three years ago, who wai married to the R&ja of Jaudpur, when 
ho was on a pilgrimage to Dwaraka. A sister of one of the Jams be¬ 
fore the invasion of Kathiawad had been married to the viceroy of 
Ahmadabad. These were the only instances of daughters being saved 
in the family of the Jams till within three years of the date of Mr. 
Erskine’s report, when the Jam, having been out on a visit to Mr. 
Willoughby on the confinertient of his wife, found on his return home a 
female child a few hours old, whom ho consequently spared, declaring 
that it was his nasib or fate. “ The Jam,*’ says Mr. Erskine in a 
memorandum annexed by him, “professes to give his daughters to the 
chief of the Dr&ngadra family, or his eldest son and heir, as head of 
the. Jluila. tribe ; to no others in Kalhiawad; but he has never yet given 
one. In Uajputand, Jaipur, and Jaudpur only, but they will not take 
them. [1 ] Bui only one daughter of JdrrrlAkhajvs has been preserved 
(oi these ten generations, and she was given to Ramsinghji of Jaudpur. 
Jam will take from Drdngadrd, Bhuwanagar, Sodha; from the head 
family of each only. I he Drdngndra Raja will give his daughter to 
Jam and Rao of Kachh, Porbandar, and (the Bh;uy&(l of Kachh). He 
will take from the head Jadcjas such ns the Bhaiyad of the Jam, and 

14 
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MR. JAMES ERSRINE S SUGGESTIONS 

Mr. Erskino’s suggestions were the following. 1. All 
the Rajput d iets in Kathiawad should be required to 
u enter into nn engagement that they will not give their 
daughters to any tribe who will not give their daugh¬ 
ters in return.” The effect of this arrangement, it was 
said, would be, that “the pride and the determined 
wickedness of the Jadejas will thereby be struck at and 
their proper position in society be defined without any 
violent measures.” 2. The Jadeja chiefs, agreeably to 
a proposal of Captain Lang, should be required to limit 
the expences of the marriages of their daughters,^ and 
they should be informed u that Government would 

Waghelas. Chawadis, and Gold Is. The Riija of Bhawanagar will give 
to the Jain and to the chief family of the JluiUs. He will take from 
It*: Pramars, petty Jluihis, WaghhiAs, and Jaitwas; will give to Jade- 
jits and JliALis, arid will take from petty Jhalas and Jadejas. Jadejas 
and Sodhas will also give their illegitimate daughters to Musalmans. 

Instances have happened of this.Waghe'kts will take from 

Jhal.i?. Pramars, Rahtods, mid will give to Jhalas, J&dejas, and Gohils. 
Pramars will give to every sect of Rajputs, and will take from Jadejas, 
Gohils, and Jhalas.” 

* The following is an important extract of a letter on this subject 
addressed by Capt. Lang to Mr. Erskinc, dated 14th April, 1837. “I 
take the opportunity of informing you, that when lately absent from 
Rajkot, I remarked with sincere pleasure in many, indeed almost all 
tin* Jadej - I met with, considerable anxiety as to how they were to 
dispose of their daughters in Marriage, and was requested by several to 
make some arrangements for them on this subject. This feeling, 1 
noser observed before, and it shows most clearly a determination, for 
the present, at all events, to renounce the inhuman practice of infanti¬ 
cide. Every possible attention ought of course to 1 e paid to their 
wishes, w hick arc simply that they should be able to bestow their 
daughters on their equals in rank, and not be obliged to incur a larger 
sun i on account of the marriage expenses of these than is incurred by 
other Rajputs whose daughters they receive in marriage. As the Jade- 
jVts formerly preserved \cry few females, there was no difficulty in get¬ 
ting them married into JhdA families, even superior to their own hi 
rank; hut When the number 

put tribes, and particularly the Jlmlas, to whom the Jadejas prefer 
giving their daughters, w ill no doubt be ambitious of forming much 
higher connexions than they are satisfied with or even think of at pre¬ 
sent, the more especially as the Jadej a tribe is very much more nu¬ 
merous in Kaihiaw^d than the Jhala. It is therofore, I think, highly 
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assist the indigent to the same extent as any other 
caste.” 3. A penalty for the practice of infanticide 
should be specified, to consist in loss of g'iras, or herita¬ 
ble territorial rights, and degradation. 4. The princi¬ 
ple of the responsibility of chiefs for the conduct of their 
vassals should be observed. 5. “The minute scrutiny 
of the census to be the test, and all chiefs to grant their 
elficient aid to the census.”^ fo. An amnesty should be 
granted to offenders for a limited period. “ In the Gov¬ 
ernment letter of the 9lh July, 1836, 5th paragraph, the 
views of Government are more vehemently expressed as 
to the rigour to be pursued in cases of suspected infant¬ 
icide ; ‘ Captain Lang’s remark of the necessity of a 
clear and rigorous examination of every case to which 
the smallest suspicion attaches, is, in the opinion of the 
Right Honorable the Governor in Council, perfectly just.' 
I therefore beg to submit to the wisdom of the Honorable 
Board the proposition that the period of two years or 
such other time as Government shall decide shall be 
granted to the Jade jits and others in the habit of com- 
mining the crime during which time no investigation 

desirable that all the most respectable Jh&la chiefs and Granins .sh ould 
be invited to attend at Rajkot, the former deputing others to act for 
them, if they prefer it, in order to discuss the subject with a few of the 
most respectable Jadej&s in presence of the political agent. No meas¬ 
ures, except of persuasion, could of course be used, but it might bo 
pointed out to the Jh&las how much the success of the case depends 
upon them, and that Government would expect from them every rea¬ 
sonable assistance in furthering it. I am strongly of opinion, that much 
good would result from this in enabling the Jadejas to dispense with the 
heavy expense which now attends the marriages of their daughters ; 
but even if nothing else w ere gained.lt would serve to evince the deep 
interest which wre take in everything connected with the abolition of 
infanticide, and our willingness to assist in every way in our pow er in 
promoting the great object in view. Should the experiment succeed 
with the Jhala Rajputs, it could afterwards be extended to the oilier 
tribes, to whom the poorer among the JadejAs now give th< ir daughters 
occasionally, and all eventually must do when the happy period artbes 
when infanticide, that foul blot on human nature, shall no longer oxirt 
in Knlhiawad. ‘ 

* Mr. Erskine in another portion of I us letter says, <; ll may appeal 
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shall be made either with regard to former or late cases, 
and that the result of the Census at the termination of 
that period shall be the test,” 7. The assistance of the 
Rao of Kachh should be secured, and an assembly of 
Jadeja chiefs should be held at Bhuj to concert meas¬ 
ures for regulating their marriage practices so as to 
make them tend to the suppression of infanticide. 8. 
Education should be vigorously promoted in the pro¬ 
vince of Kathiawacl.” 

Into the reasons of the last mentioned recommenda¬ 
tion, Mr. Erskine enters at length, and with propriety 
and tact. 

“I now come to the last proposition which my.judg¬ 
ment dictates to me to be submitted to the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council, to the end of the 
abolition of the iniquity, and I confess my implicit con¬ 
viction that it is not only the best, but the only means 
by which Government has it in its power effectually and 
finally to eradicate the atrocious crime now under con¬ 
sideration : I mean education, mental improvement, and 
moral amelioration of the mass of the people. ( Virtutvs 
inJagnlrix ezpuUrixque vitiorum ,’ and without which 
all our best efforts must be abortive among such a po¬ 
pulation. Drowned in ignorance, superstition, and vice, 


inconsistent with the \iew of the question I have expressed throughout 
this report regarding the evils of domestic inquisition for roc to recom¬ 
mend the continuance of the census which must involve inquisition to 
a certain extent. I should greatly rejoice were there am [dan -which 
seemed at all fcjsildo by vInch the step might he avoided. But after 
the repeated br each of faith on the part of the Jadojus it is evident that 
ir would be frill in;.: wi'h the subject to rely oil their pr mdses, and no 
means e\ist but the census of ascertaining the fact of having kept their 
engagements or not. Besides, conciliatory conduct on the part of the 
censor.*:, one of whom Government has already sanctioned is to be a 
respectable woman, and care in paying every attention to the feelings 
of the people which the nature of the case will admit will soften rr. 
much as we ha\o it in our power the evil which it is indespensobly 
necessary to incur. All this is as reasonable as it h inconsistent w ith 
Mr. Ermine’s general scrupulosity as to the invasion of Jink j« priva< /, 
the privacy of atrocious murderers. 
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what engine can be used to reclaim them? As to the 
Jadejas themselves, any reasonable man would at once 
declare that no law could control their iniquity. The 
voice of conscience, the representative of God in the 
hearts ot men, is entirely hushed in the breasts of those 
relentless wretches. To awaken within them this divine 
monitor, to what earthly power can we appeal? It is 
true that no one becomes infamous at once, but it is 
equally so that no one sunk in the deepest abyss of ini¬ 
quity can ever suddenly become virtuous. It has been 
well remarked, that, ‘when we look into the history of 
the world, two things are seen upon every page, man’s 
ignorance and man’s wickedness. History presents 
another truth : the most ignorant individuals, as well as 
nations, have been the most vicious and degraded. 
(The Jadejas themselves are a forcible example of this 
truth.) The present condition of the world reveals 
slavery and misery where the people are ignorant, and 
liberty and happiness where there is mental and moral 
light; where the mind is not improved by virtue and 
knowledge, it will be governed and debased by the 
passions and appetites, and employed in planning and 
executing that which destroys happiness and present 
improvement. How far human Suffering may be attri¬ 
buted 1o ignorance, or how many of the evils which 
have and do still exist among the inhabitants of the 
earth originated from ignorance, would be difficult to 
ascertain, but we know enough to be assured that the 
amount of suffering from ignorance is unmeasurable, 
and the evils unmeasurable.’ Ignorance has not only 
multiplied evils by misapplying what is good, but has 
given an imaginary existence to many of the most fear¬ 
ful nature which have long distressed and enslaved the 
human race. Ignorance and error have always lt d to 
the commission of the most atrocious deeds of wicked¬ 
ness, and to the habitual adherence to crime.’’ 

■< 1 have alrc.idy exerted myself towards this object by 
disseminating copies of two small works in Gujarati 
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which I originally procured from my friend Mr. Wilkin¬ 
son.* 1 have distributed copies to every Jadeja, and many 
other Rajput chiefs, many of whom eagerly accepted 
them. I have with the assistance of the two pandits 
whom I brought with me from Bombay, translated se¬ 
veral different works inlo Gujarati for distribution 
among the chiefs and such as will value them. A short 
history of the state of England, moral tales, grammars, 
spelling-books, &c.. are already completed, and ready 
to be transmitted to Bombay to be lithographed. If 
Government will in their wisdom grant an amnesty to¬ 
wards this blind and misguided race, I will occupy my 
time in travelling over the province, addressing myself 


* [These were translations from the Hindi and Brij Bhasha into 
Gujarati of two tracts, composed almost entirely on the principles of 
Hinduism, under the auspices of Mr. Lancelot Wilkinson of the Bom- 
Lay Civil Service, a most zealous agent in the cause of the suppression 
of Infanticide among the Rajputs of Central India. Of one of them 
the following notice is by Mr. Wathen, Chief-Secretary to the Bom¬ 
bay Government and an eminent orientalist. 

“ This work is the production of a Brahman named Omk&r Bhatta. 
It commences with praise of Vishnu in the shape of Gowardhan, and 
mention of the blessings to be acquired by offering up prayers to that 
deity. 

“He then proceeds to satirize the Rajputs of Malwa, and describes 
them as a dirty and vicious tribe, who have lost all their original virtues 
from following impure practices. He thorn proceeds to point out the 
great sin incurred by killing a human being, and states that it is not to 
be expiated by any subsequent penance or pilgrimages. The poet 
points out that it is not allowed or enjoined by any of the holy books, 
but on the contrary that they command life to be invariably cherished. 
IB- abuses them lor their avarice, in killing their daughters to sa\e the 
expence of giving a dowry. H<- recommends them by every argument 
anti quotation hr can, to put a stop to the unnatural practice oi killing 
female children : and promises eternal rewards and lasting blessings to 
those who w ill introduce a reform among their tribes by conforming to 
the real maxims and ules of religion.” Of this work, somewhat 
modified, 700 copies were printed by the Government and sent Cor dis¬ 
tribution to k.iljiinv..id. if was an unsuitable document Cor the 
patronage of a Christian Government. We must not preach supersti¬ 
tion or practise irnpo lure, either directly or indirectly, even to promote 
the c ause of humanity.} 
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to the chiefs themselves personally, calling upon any 
latent good feelings which may still lie, though dor¬ 
mant, in their breasts, exhorting them to adherence to 
their engagements and the practice of virtue. By such 
means, even with the limited acquaintance 1 possess of 
the manners and customs of the natives of the Penin¬ 
sula, I feel confident of gaining a large number of con¬ 
verts to the cause of virtue, even if I should not succeed 
in entirely abolishing the atrocity. In the letter dated 
27th April 1836, from the Honourable the Court of 
Directors, it is clearly stated that ‘Mr. Willoughby’s 
report on the effect of our measures for the suppression 
of infanticide in Kathiawad is highly creditable to him, 
and is on the whole satisfactory. For though it shows 
that the practice still prevails very extensively, it shows 
also that a great and progressive decrease has been 
produced by the efforts of the British Government.’ It 
is impossible not to concur in the observations of Mr. 
Willoughby when he says, that ‘ to effect the complete 
extinction of the practice, we must enlist the feeling of 
the community on our side. 

“This is the direct and most true policy, ‘truth pre¬ 
vails by delay and exposure;’ and by a steady adher¬ 
ence to such principles the truth must eventually con¬ 
quer. The principles upon which I propose to act are 
all in perfect accordance with the above expressed opi¬ 
nion.” •* Again let ns consider the immense advantages 
we shall acquire by having effected this desirable re¬ 
formation by gentle means instead of violent. When 
its final abolition shall have been ©fleeted the people 
will look hack with astonishment at the wickedness of 
their fathers, and learn to bless the British Government, 
who had conducted them by sure and firm steps to a 
state of virtue and happiness.” 

The education of the Jadejas and other tribes in ha¬ 
th id wad is undoubtedly a necessity, to complete their 


[The neccwity of this has been mdWsally admitted.] 
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aversion to infanticide and other atrocious crimes. The 
kind of education, required by them, on which Mr. 
Erskine says but little, is undoubtedly that of Milton 
as defined to Master Ilartlib, “ the end” of which “ is to 
repair the ruins of our first parents by regaining to know 
God aright, and out of that knowledge to love him, to 
imitate him, to be like him, as we may the nearest by 
possessing our souls of true virtue, which being united 
to the heavenly grace of faith, makes up the highest 
perfection.” Though an ordinary economical education 
cannot fail to be highly useful to the Jadejas, it is only 
that of a right religious character which can be blessed 
to the renovation of their hearts and the radical change 
of their course of life. 

Mr. Erskine, in the conclusion of his letter prop< 
that an amendment of Mr. Willoughby’s proclamation 
should be re-issued to the Jadejas, and that a meeting 
of Jadejas should be called by him for conference on 
the subject of infanticide. And he refers to enclosures 
showing the state of the Infanticide Fund, which had a 
balance in its favour of Rs. 1,115,525. C. 2.; and of 
- agreements, entered into by certain chiefs of Malwa for 
the abolition of Infanticide on the solicitation of Mr. 
Lancelot Wilkinson, whose zeal in the cause was wor¬ 
thy of all praise.# 

# These resolutions, adopted by ten R6j$* uml Rajput chiefs were 
the following. 1. “ The chief cause which has led Rajputs to destroy 
their daughters is that several families of ltajpuls will receive in mar 
n u the daughters of Rajputs of several other tribes, hut tin y rnfusn 
to .. Vo to them their own daughters in return. They thus, are reduce 1 
to difficulty in getting whui they deem a suitable match for their daughi 
ers. CJnder this fancied difficulty, they destroyed their daughters on 
their birth. On this account it has now been resolved, that every 
Ruj.• uml chief shall issue in his own limits an injunction, that no Raj 
put shall give his daughter in marriage fo another who is not ready to 
dvo him his daughter • " families w'ho will give their 

daughters 2. It has been already resolved that any Rajput who shall 
destroy his daughter shall bo deprived of his patrimonial rights and ex 
communicated, and these penalties doubtlessly will be enforced upon 
sip h an offender, but he also, who after preserving hie daughter shall 
tnlce any money from his son-in-law, shall he excommunicated; if he 
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On the arrival of Mr. Erskine’s letter in Bombay, it 
was handed by Sir Robert Grant,—then personally 
busy with the case of the ambitious but contemptible 
projects of the Raja of Satara for the ejection of the Bri¬ 
tish from India,—to Mr. Secretary Willoughby, who 
went over it with the greatest attention and urbanity, not¬ 
withstanding the crudeness and rashness of many of 
its speculations and statements, making it the subject 
of an elaborate memorandum. The noble-minded Sir 
Robert Grant was not spared to take* this valuable do¬ 
cument into consideration; but it met with ample jus¬ 
tice from Mr. James Farish, his temporary successor in 
the Government* and his associates in the Council, Mr. 
(now Sir George) Anderson, and Mr. J. A. Dunlop. 
The principal minutes upon it of these excellent gentle¬ 
men were the following, 

“Mr. Erskine’s Infanticide Report for 1835 and 1836 
has been so fully analyzed by Mr. Willoughby, in his 
valuable memorandum on this important and interest¬ 
ing subject, that it will be unnecessary for me to enter 
at all into detail. 

is poor and destitute of means, let his family and friends give him as¬ 
sistance to enable him to marry his daughter suitably to his name ; if 
destitute of powerful friends, let the R \j;t and chief in whose territory 
he resides give him assistance and provide for the marriage of his 
daughter. 3. Bha(s and Charans have claims from of old against Raj¬ 
puts on the occasion of their marriage. VVe hereby fix a maximum of 
what is to be paid to them according to the rank and circumstances of 
Rajputs; uz. 

By Rajjfc to each Bhal and Charan.Rs. 1 0 0 

By Thakurs of villages to ditto .. ...... „ 0 8 0 

By Rajputs holding rent-free lands to ditto. ,, 0 4 0 

By poor Rajputs in service as sepoys to ditto. „ 0 2 0 

So more than Ihe fees as above fixed are to be given by any Rajputs 
on occasion of marriages. This is to be the custom; if any Rajput 
from a desire to procure a good name, wish to give more, let him do so 
on any other day. Against his so doing there is no prohibition .” As 
framed by the K >jas themselves such economical arrangements as these 
are unobjectionable; but they arc not in themselves matters for d ; rcci 
British interference. 
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“ Both these gentlemen have brought to this subject 
the warmest zeal to accomplish the most benevolent 
object, and have been actuated in the measures they 
have adopted by the most earnest desire to suppress and 
put an end to the revolting and wicked practice of fe¬ 
male infanticide, by every effort which has suggested 
itself for their judgment as best adapted to* that end, 
though they differ in some respects. Mr. Willoughby’s 
matured judgment, and knowledge of the people, lead 
me to acquiesce in his proposed amendments of the sug¬ 
gestions of Mr, Erskine. 

“The success which lias attended Mr. Willoughby’s 
efforts is very strikingly shown by the number of female 
children preserved of those born in the last year of his 
agency, and the one following it, although as embracing 
only 12 instead of 18 months, and omitting the taluka 
of Nawanagar, they exhibit a result very much short of 
what might have been given. 

“Whatever recommendation or otherwise the preli¬ 
minary inquiry into charges may have in ordinary ques¬ 
tions of a local nature, in those connected with infanti¬ 
cide I think them of very great importance, particularly 
as tending to prevent groundless or malicious charges 
being brought before the public, and the character of 
the accused unnecessarily injured. The suggestion of 
the Political Secretary should be adopted. 

“The persecution which it appears the chief of Raj¬ 
kot has exercised towards the connexions of the party 
who informed against him should be inquired into, and 
redressed as pointed out in paragraph 21. 

‘‘It is to i>e regretted that Mr, Erskine had not more 
carefully looked into the proceedings of his predecessor, 
nor possessed the documents which should now be sent 
him as suggested in paragraph 48 ot the memorandum, 
when lie would have been satisfied that measures of a 
conciliatory character formed as much a part of his 
principle of proceeding as of his own ; and in the cons¬ 
picuous and acknowledged success which has attended 
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~4hdse principles of proceeding, lie would have found a 
more solid ground of commendation than any which he 
has adduced as the basis for condemning them. 

“ In Mr. Willoughby’s remark upon the eight propo¬ 
sitions of Mr. Erskine for effecting the great benevolent 
object in view in paragraphs 32 to 41 of the memoran¬ 
dum, I entirely concur. I am quite at a loss to conceive 
how in his sixth proposition he could have proposed the 
degree of impunity for the crime of which they have 
had such full knowledge, and of the penalties attaching 
to il through Mr. Willoughby’s proclamation. On the 
eighth proposition, I think the Honourable Court should 
be strongly recommended to authorize an expenditure 
sufficient to ensure efficient measures for the diffusion 
of education in Kathiaw&d. 

“The proclamation proposed should be amended by 
embodying much of that of 1834, so that it shall appear 
distinctly as a continuation of the former proclamations. 
I object to the circular because of the inconsistency that 
would be involved in our issuing a document speaking 
of the Blnistras as containing a declaration of the true 
law of God. By avoiding such questionable, or rather 
erroneous statement, and simplifying and shortening 
the circular somewhat as proposed in 44, it would be 
much improved. The meeting of the chiefs, if it can bo 
effected in the spirit anticipated by Mr. Erskine, will, 1 
trust, be attended with the benefits he anticipates. 

“In conclusion, I have to observe that the few re¬ 
marks I have offered on the interesting reports before 
the Board, and the Political Secretary’s valuable memo¬ 
randum on it, touch but oil few of the points which de¬ 
served notice. I felt, however, that I could not improve 
upon the several recommendations which Mr. Willough¬ 
by has offered, and I would therefore suggest that he 
be requested to frame, in the spirit of his 46th para¬ 
graph, a reply to Mr. Erskine, embracing them. 

The whole subject will also be reported to the Ho¬ 
nourable Court.— 1 Ames Parish. # 
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“ I quite agree in the general propositions for the sup¬ 
pression of Infanticide, but entertain doubts of the ad¬ 
vantages to be expected from general convocations of 
ignorant, prejudiced men, who are confessedly incom¬ 
petent to enter into or comprehend our views, but who 
seem to me quite as likely to confirm and embitter each 
others prejudices, as to be converted to our way of think¬ 
ing, while it may tend to give combined habits of action 
not desirable to encourage.— J. A. Dunlop. 

“I entiely concur in the view Mr. Willoughby has 
taken of Mr. Erskine’s report, and in the measures he 
suggests when he differs from Mr. Erskine. 

“ The mode Mr. Willoughby points out in his 7th 
paragraph for inquiring into these cases, I consider 
eminently wise, and it should be alone followed. 

“ Ml\ Ersldne’s proposition that no proceedings should 
be held on these cases for two years, I should strongly 
object to, as unnecessary for information to put the Ja- 
dejas on their guard; for information of our abhorrcm-e 
of the practice they already possess, as also of the pe¬ 
nalties to which the practice renders them liable. It 
would tend to throw a doubt upon our former proceed¬ 
ings ; to those proceedings, in some measure, the colour 
of injustice in our not having given such law of warning 
before, and lead to some doubt if up to this point we had 
really been in earnest. 

“I do not see either any necessity for the proposed 
proclamation; it proclaims what is sufficiently known, 
and I do not suppose any one really suspects that any 
good would come of it. 

a l ad mil that education and knowledge will ultimate¬ 
ly change the feelings and habits of a whole people; 
but this is a work of time; and it is not to knowledge 
so gained that we must look for the cessation of this 
great crime, but to the measures of Government, used 
with prudence and conciliation. Our progress since 
Mr. Willoughby’s administration has been great, and 
entitles him to the highest praise. Many have written 
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much, but ill hi* measures we find a practical result, and 
till we find a better and more practical result promised, 
and believe it will occur from other measures, I think 
those he adopted, and has now so satisfactorily explained, 
ought to be persisted in.—G. W. Anderson. J. A. 
Dunlop. 

The reply sent by Government to Mr. Erskine was 
the following We insert it nearly in full as a com¬ 
plete explanation and vindication of the measures Origi¬ 
nally adopted on the suggestion and recommendation 
of Mr. Willoughby, and which when carried into effect, 
have really accomplished that suppression of the great 
crime of Infanticide which Government had so long and 
so much at heart. 

Bombay Castle, 16th February 1S39. 

“Sir, —I am directed by the Right Honourable 1 he 
Governor in Council to acknowledge the receipt of vour 
report on Female Infanticide in Kathiawad, for the years 
1835 and 1836, dated 30th June 1837, with it-; several 
enclosures; and in reply to communicate to you the 
following observations and instructions on the subject. 

“ In the 4th paragraph of your report, the different cases 
©f infanticide which were investigated during the two 
years above mentioned are reviewed. These amount to 
13 in number, five of which occurred in 1835, and eight 
in 1836. During the first year (1835) conviction fol¬ 
lowed in four cases, and even in the fifth case no rea¬ 
sonable doubt could be entertained of the guilt of the 
accused, although the evidence was deemed insufficient 
for a judicial conviction. In 1^36, however, although 
in several cases strong presumptions of guilt existed, 
there was not. a single instance of conviction. The 
Governor in Council considers the difference in the re¬ 
sults to be as remarkable as if is unfortunate. It may 
doubtless, in part, be fairly attributed to increased vigi¬ 
lance and to the adoption of precautionary measures on 
the part of those by whom this revolting crime is com¬ 
mitted, to conceal it, in consequence of the convictions 
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of 1835. Government cannot, however, resist the im¬ 
pression that there must have been some defect or mis¬ 
management in conducting the investigations of 1836. 
It appears to the Governor in Council obvious that these 
inquiries cannot be conducted on ordinary principles 
with any prospect of a successful termination. The 
mode adopted by your predecessor, whenever a case of 
infanticide came to his knowledge; was, in the first in¬ 
stance to hold a preliminary inquiry in private, previous 
to the accused party being placed publicly on his trial, 
in order to satisfy himself that reasonable grounds ex¬ 
isted for the charge, and that it was sustained by suffi¬ 
cient evidence. 1 am desired to draw your attention to 
this point, in answer to some of the objections urged by 
you to the system you found in force, on your assuming 
charge of the administration of affairs in Kathiawad. 
One great advantage attending this mode of procedure 
is, that false accusations are thereby checked in limine , 
and the Governor in Council entertains no doubt that 
from the course adopted by your predecessor, had that 
officer continued in Kathiawad, several of the cases pub¬ 
licly investigated in 1836 would never have proceeded 
beyond the preliminary investigation above adverted 
to. ‘The Governor in Council considers it to be the 
duty of the Political Agent to investigate every charge 
of infanticide which may conic to his knowledge, with¬ 
out. reference to the quarter from which it may proceed ; 
but that, in the first instance, his inquiries should be 
private, and that when in this manner he has satisfied 
himself that fair grounds exist for putting the accused 
on bistriul, he should do so, but not before. In every 
ruse, however, whether of abandoning or persevering in 
the inquiry, a full report of the proceedings held should 
hr submiHed to Government/ 

c In the 7th paragraph of your report, the Jadeja po¬ 
pulation is contrasted bom the date of your predeces¬ 
sors proclamation, or ihe end of the year 1834, up to 
the middle ol 1836. I lie following table shows the 
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proportion of males and females, of and under the age 
of 20, in each taluka, except N aw an agar, from which 
district no census had, at the date of your report, been 
obtained. 


Males. 

Females. 

Taluka. 

Males} Females. 

\ 

22 

11 ! 

15. Wndall. 

9 

1 

12 


16 Gatkd . 

5 

2 

3 

i 

17. PH. 

8 

. 4 

14 

5 i 

18. Yirawit.:. 

2 


208 

88 

19. BhAdawA. 

6 

2 

70 

27 ; 

20. KothAriA. 

4 

1 

95 

20 

21. KothadA NiAjf . 

31 

5 

38 

3 , 

22. Shfsang Clifiodall. 

51 

15 

2C> 

9 1 

23. MAliA . 

32 

15 

08 

12 

94. Mur ; i ■ . - 

33 

16 

325 

97 

25. KAk=*iAlA. 

5 

2 

9 

1 

26. Murvi . 

279 

51 

16 

5 : 

27- Yirpar Kliadedrf . 

59 

18 

13 

7 

Total. 

1.422 

413 


Taluk ft. 


H.ljkot . 

bhahpfir . 

Mhnu\1 . 

K'jtar.i-Sdnguni 

Dharol . 

Sutodnr Wdvvndi.. 

Drdphd.*... 

IMjpurd. 

Jhrtlid. 

MulilA-Dcrt .. . 

Conti al .. 

Oauridhar. 

Lodikd . 

Mengaaf . 


« Altogether, however, there 124 J&deja females liv¬ 
ing ; of whom 4 are widows, 70 married, ^2 betrothed, 
and 258 unbetrothed ; and since your predecessor s re¬ 
turns 9 casualties have occurred. 

“ The Governor in Council considers the following 
remarks contained in the seventh paragraph of your re¬ 
port on the results exhibited in the above table, as par¬ 
ticularly deserving of attention. ‘It appears, therefore, 
that there are 123 male JYidej&s of the ago of one year 
and under now alive, and 73 females'; this must be ad¬ 
mitted to be highly satisfactory to the cause of huma¬ 
nity, as proving that in consequence of the measures 
put in force, 73 female infants have been preserved dur¬ 
ing the 18 months immediately subsequent to the pro¬ 
clamation, upwards of 40 of whom would in the absence 
of Mr. \\ illoughfcy’s exertions have met with inevitable 
destruction. The year before the census has a show of 
102 males, and only 20 females, evidencing that nearly 
80 infants must have been put to death. .But to pursue 
the scrutiny further, and from more narrow inspection 
of it, a more satisfactory result even ihan the above with 
respect to the prospect of the final extinction of the 
fetime becomes apparent, namely, that there is ' k vcry 
hope that the two uiluk&ft of Murvi and Drupha have 
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effected an abolition of the atrocious practice in their 
respective limits. There may have been isolated in¬ 
stances of the commission of the crime in the Murvi 
taluka. "but the indigent, and it is to be hoped penitent 
Grasi&s of Drapha, have at length vindicated their 
humanity from the blood stigma. The Dr&pha taluka 
shows an equality of the sexes during the year subse¬ 
quent to the publication of the proclamation, the num¬ 
bers being 10 to 11, although up to the proclamation 
the disparity was 84 to 10. In the Murvi taluka dur¬ 
ing that year, the numbers are 20 and 13, whereas in 
that district there were only 38 females in all saved up 
to the end of 1834. In Gondal and the smaller talukas 
the returns still continue unfavourable, and evidence 
that the crime of infanticide is still perpetrated.” These 
results nre deemed by the Honourable the Governor in 
Council to be exceedingly satisfactory, and must be 
hailed with delight by every friend of humanity. Still 
they do not exhibit to the full extent, the great measure 
of success which has attended the measures of the Bri¬ 
tish Government for the extirpation of this dread ml 
crime. The 73 female infants preserved, are stated to 
be of the age of one year and under, whereas the point 
of comparison embraces a period of 18 months j conse¬ 
quently for the return to be correct, it should include all 
females of and under the age of 18 months, instead of 
one year and under. In addition to this, the taluka ot 
Nawanagar is excluded from the calculation, and in 
this district the .tsidcjas ftp believed to be oeaarlj a® 
numerous as the jiidejas of all the other tulukas com¬ 
bined, < >n this point, I am desired to /cfer you to the 
table contained in th fifth paragraph of your predeces¬ 
sor's report on infanticide, dated the 24th September 
1834. 

Mu the 10lh paragraph of your report, a review is 
taken of the coercive measures adopted at the sugges- 
linn of the lute Polilieal Agent, for the suppression ot 
infanticide, and in the 11th paragraph of those desig- 
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Rated by you « sumpl uary measures.’ In 1 lie latter case, 
the term appears to Hie Governor in Council incorrect. 
1 he measures called * sumptuary’ are, in fact, measures 
of conciliation adopted towards such of the Jadejas as 
preserve their daughters, contradistinguished from those 
ol a penal nature directed against those who destroy 
them. 

“After the results alluded to in the 10th and 11th 
paragraphs of this letter, the Governor in Council was 
totally unprepared for the remarks, ‘ that the measures 
hitherto adopted have been in some respects defective, 
and insufficient towards the final extinction of the prac¬ 
tice, and arc not likely if pursued to be productive of 
effectual success, [unless] under certain modifications 
which I shall take the liberty to suggest’; that they have 
been ‘too partial, and superficial and not of that compre¬ 
hensive and radical nature which is requisite in over¬ 
turning a long established custom among a depraved 
and barbarous race’; and that attention has hitherto 
been directed ‘towards the preservation of individual 
female children,’ which ‘may not only not be a step to¬ 
wards the final eradication of the crime, but may posi¬ 
tively operate as a barrier without collateral and sub¬ 
sidiary measures.’ It must ho remembered that the 
measures of Government for ihe suppression of infant¬ 
icide to which your remarks apply, arc only of very re¬ 
cent date, and consequently, it can hardly yet be 
judged what is likely to be their result; but certainly 
the number of females preserved during the short pe¬ 
riod which has intervened since their adoption, affinal no 
ground for despair, but, on the. contrary, exhibit a wide 
field of promise and hope of final success. 


“ Although ihe. Governor in Council is far from sup¬ 
posing that dl has yet been done to effect the object in 
view, that is v. ithin the power of Government to clicet, 
m that uany measures may not. be yet devised us auxi¬ 
liary to those already in force for the suppression of in¬ 
fanticide, still he is of opinion ilial the annual census. 
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if rigidly enforced, and followed up by those measures 
which may be necessary, according to the results which 
it may exhibit, is of that comprehensive and radical na¬ 
ture desired by you. 

“ You notice what you regard as the defects of the 
present system. The first of these is the sudden and 
unexpected strictness of the British Government in IS‘34 
and 1335, after so many years of apparent apathy, and 
this is preliminary to condemning the severity of the 
punishments awarded on the cases of conviction which 
occurred during the late Political Agent’s administra¬ 
tion. The first cpiestion for consideration is, were the 
punishments awarded too severe? In support of your 
opinion that they were, allusion is made by you to some 
conversations, not with disinterested parties, but with 
some Judeja chiefs, with whom the crime of infanticide 
is familiar and habitual. The case of the chief of Raj¬ 
kot. is particularly dwelt upon by you. This chief was 
fined 12,000 rupees, was required to renew his engage¬ 
ments against infanticide, to report all births in his fa¬ 
mily, and was warned that a repetition of the offence 
would involve forfeiture of his estate. In a second 
case, imprisonment for one year, and a fine of 3,000 
rupees, commutable to imprisonment for the further 
period of two years, was imposed. In the third case a 
fine of 100 rupees was imposed. These sentences were 
approved by Government and by die Honourable the 
Court of 'Directors.” 

‘ W il l reference to the objection made by you to the 
system of making use of informers in the delection of 
of Infanticide, the Governor in Council is not 
avV are of any mode by v inch the crime can be detected, 
except through such agency. Such instruments should 
of course be u-ed with great caution, but their agency 
is inr dtable, unless Government are resolved to aban¬ 
don all further endeavours to convict the guilty. Ou 
this subject, 1 am desired to refer you to the 18th and 
1.9th paragraphs of your predecessor’s report on Infant:- 
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icicle, dated the 21th September 1834, and to observe 
that much of the evil attending the system, as noticed 
by you, may be obviated by adopting the mode of pro¬ 
cedure laid down in the 6th and 7th paragraphs of this 
communication. In the loth paragraph of your report 
it is observed, ‘the inve stigations which I perused on 
my arrival in Kathiawad, I confess filled me with sur¬ 
prise, and very nearly with horror, and I consider it im¬ 
possible but that their effect was to alienate the people 
from Government.’ The Governor in Council cannot 
concur in this remark, and he considers it inconsistent 
with the admission made in your 4th paragraph, name¬ 
ly, that, the Rajkot case ‘was conducted with as much 
delicacy as the nature of the case admitted.’ In the 
opinion of Government, if anything is more calculated 
than another to conciliate the people, it is measures of 
humanity and philanthropy similar to those adopted by 
the late Political Agent, which can never be regarded 
by the community as emanating from any sordid or in¬ 
terested motive. Another ground of objection urged by 
you to the use of informers, is the inability of Govcrn- 
liii nr K) protect them from the resentment of those 
against wliofti they may appear, which likewise applies 
to witnesses. This the Governor in Council freely ndr 
ndts is a serious evil, but one which he conceives may 
be lor the most part guarded against, if proper precau¬ 
tions are adopted, and any attempt to injure cither in- 
formers or witnesses severely punished. In support of 
this argument you observe that three out of the five wit¬ 
nesses in the Rajkot ease have died, and that the gene¬ 
ral impression in the country is, that they were mur¬ 
dered ; one of these individuals, the chief of Ganridhui, 
died, J am desired to observe^before your predecessor 
left Kathiawad, and a rigid scrutiny having been enter¬ 
ed into respecting the causes of his death, nothing was 
elicited to show that his death had been occasioned by 
unfair nifties, except the suspicion excited by his hav¬ 
ing died >ud«i ily. Regarding the other two witness ~ 
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no information is before Government beyond the fact 
now reported by you of their being dead. As the Go¬ 
vernor in Council presumes that an inquiry was insti¬ 
tuted by you on the occasion of their death, you arc re¬ 
quested to forward to Government your proceedings on 
that inquiry, in order that it may be ascertained on 
what grounds it is Supposed they were murdered, ft 
is further observed by you in the same paragraph, < Ja- 
daram, the informer in this case, has been ejected from 
liis house in Rajkot, by the chief, and Hie wife of one of 
the agency establishment treated in the same way lor 
assisting in the conviction.’ The Governor in Council 
is at a loss to conceive how the chief could have been 
permitted to act thus, or the cause of your not having 
interfered to prevent such conduct, and Government di¬ 
rect that even at this late period measures may be adopt¬ 


ed for affording redress to the injured parties. 

Tile Governor in Council is unable to agree with your 
reasoning on the Ganod ease, which appears to be bas¬ 
ed on the supposition that ‘the whole voice of the com¬ 
munity is opposed to the law,’ or that against Infant¬ 
icide. Government arc convinced that the feeling of all 
classes of the community, except those*wbo commit the 
crime, is exactly the reverse. Besides this, on the prin¬ 
ciples laid down for your guidance in this communica¬ 
tion lor conducting tin o investigations, the Ganod ease 
would not have proceeded beyond the preliminary in¬ 
quiry, which could not have failed to detect the (also 
accuser and his motives. Were Government to respect 
svlta' is termed by you the ‘ lares and pcnates'.of the Raj¬ 
put commiiniiv, aU the efforts which have hitherto been 
made to eradicate the crime of female Infanticide must 
|„, relinquished and we must sink into our former apa¬ 
thy and supine ness as to whether Colonel Walker’s en- 
■ ,':i*gciitents arc adhered to or not 

a | | j.. j ■ t , Iy observed by yon that the cases of convic¬ 
tion which occurred in I Silo, have rendered future de¬ 
tection mot' diliicult, by having placed the Jadepis on 
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guard, but this, as before observed, is untyvoida- 
ble; but Government consider that even throwing dif¬ 
ficulties in the way of child-murder is something gained 
towards the completion of our ardent wishes. This, 
however, is not the only result of those convictions, .for 
to no other cause , can be attributed the gratifying fact, 
that in the short space of twelve months, 73 infants 


were preserved, independently of those saved in Nawn- 
nagar, the census of which may probably add 50 more 
to the number, a fact which of itself establishes that the 
measures, so strongly objected to by you, are not quite 
so inapplicable and unsuited to the attainment of the 
desired object as supposed by you. 

“The Governor in Council is fully satisfied that your 
predecessor never-could have contemplated transferring 
the responsibility of the crime of infanticide from the 
chief to the vassal, in cases where the former can fairly 
be held answerable. No chief, however,: is held re¬ 
sponsible for any offence the perpetrators of which arc 
discovered. If a robbery occurs within his limits lie is 
bound by the custom of the country to produce the rob¬ 
ber, or to make good the los.~. This principle should be 
maintained in o.™es of infanticide, as advocated in the 
report of your predecessor of September 1 S31, wherein 
it is proposed by him that fines in the first instance, and 
ultimate deprivation of sovereignty incases of manifest 
delinquency, should be resorted to whenever the annual 
census shows that the practice prevails in any particular 
taluka. Towards the close of the 20th paragraph of 
that report, it is observed,”‘ Should, however, it be es¬ 
tablished by the certain though presumptive evidence 
to be obtained front returns of'the nature now submit¬ 


ted, Ihst the crime of infanticide still prevails in any 
particular district, which J think after a warning con¬ 
tained in the proclamation now proposed the chief oi 
that district should be severely fined, and that if this 
does riot produce attention on liis part to Ids engage¬ 
ment to suppress the crime, 1 think that an «.xanipl< 
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should bo made, and that he should be deprived ol Ibe 
sovereignty of Ids district. The case, however, must be 
very glaring where I should propose such an extreme 
measure lor adoption.’ 

“The Governor in Council considers that you labour 
under an equally erroneous impression, in supposing 
that it was ever under the contemplation of your pre¬ 
decessor to suggest, that those accused ol infanticide 
should be tried ‘by their broilers and instigator.^ 
Had the proposition of the gentleman, that cases of this 
nature should, in some instances, be publicly investi¬ 
gated before the Political Agent’s Court of Criminal 
Justice in Katbisiwad, been approved by Government, 
it would have been the duly of the political agent, as in 
oil ordinary offences, to have associated with himself 
assessors free from bias, or from the claims of relation¬ 
ship or friendship.’ 

‘•Y,,u advance objections to what is designated by 
you the ‘sumptuary measures’ for the suppression ol In¬ 
fanticide, a term which, cannot be considered to convey 
a correct idea of the nature of those measures. Jt is 
admitted by you that the rewards bestowed on those 
who preserved their daughters were \#11 bestowed, but 
you observe that ‘as those who now save their daugh- 
I , rs w iU not evidently be entitled to any reward for the 
future, alter such repealed and obstinate evil conduct, 
thiafdau will cease to be an engine for putting a stop 
t.> the practice.’ The Governor in Council cannot per¬ 
ceive why such should be the consequence. On tin 
contrary, Government would advocate a continuance of 
l],,. pv.-tt :n, at all events for some time to come. Here¬ 
after,' the innate love of offspring may be trusted as suf¬ 
ficient for our purpose, but for the pvt sent it is conceived 
that an annual distribution of presents, on the plan adopt¬ 
ed by your predecessor, will produce a beneficial result. 

You next object to the system now in force, of 
the Government contributing towards the expence 
incurred by Judeja- iu manning their daughter T! 
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Governor in Council conceives that shell contributions 
should be made with caution, and should be preceded 
by a strict inquiry into the circumstances of the apply¬ 
ing party. The Infanticide Fund’was expressly created 
by Mr. Elphinstone’s Government for ihis object, and 
the pjvsent amount of its accumulated fund (108,930 
rupees) shows that it is not. likely soon to become ex¬ 
hausted. An unfavourable opinion however is express¬ 
ed by you of almost every .measure which has heretofore 
b'H'n adopted, to win the Jadejisintd acquiescence witli 
tin; humane views of the British Government. The dis¬ 
tribution of presents made by Mr. Langford, in 1829, 
among the Dliarol Judejas, is condemned by you, be¬ 
cause you consider the correctness of the returns ob¬ 
tained by that gentleman <extremely doubtful ; 9 You 
likewise, view in an unfavourable light the honorary 
presents bestowed by Government in 1829, on the son 
ofJehajf, the chief of Mum, who was the first to set 
the example of renouncing the practice of infanticide, 
and you express an opinion that the praise conveyed to 
the Jam of Nawanagar, at the recommendation of the 
late political agent, was a measure of evil tendency. 
All the above nftasures, however, are regarded by the 
Governor in Council as wise and judicious. Wiih re¬ 
gard to your observation, that ‘no previous steps were 
taken to ascertain whether the Jain was entitled or not 
to such eulogy, 1 am desired to refer to the 23rd para¬ 
graph of the late political agent’s report, dated the 24th 
September 1834, wherein it is stated that the return 
from Nawanagar exhibited (>13 males and 380 females, 
k which proved that Colonel* Walker’s arrangement hud 
taken root to a very considerable and gratifying extent.' 
It was then mentioned by your predecessor, that he at 
iirsl ‘mended to propose that an honorary present should 
be conferred on the Jam, to conciliate him as the ac¬ 
knowledged head of the Jadeju tribe in Ktithiawad, but 
assigning reasons why he had abandoned this hh-u. 
That officer contented himself with suggesting* that in 
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forwarding the proclamation to this chief, lie should be 
informed ‘of the satisfaction of Government at the pro¬ 
gress made in his districts in suppressing infanticide, 
and urgently exhorted to adopt, the strictest measures to 
ensure its final extinction. 1 ’ 

“ I now proceed, under the instructions of the Ho¬ 
nourable the Governor in Council, to remark on the 
measures proposed by you for the suppression of female 
Infanticide. 

“With reference to the remarks contained in the 17th 
paragraph of your report, the Governor in Council re¬ 
grets to find that Captain Lang’s opinion on your pro¬ 
posals was not obtained previous to their being submit¬ 
ted to Government, more especially afc it is admitted 
by you that ‘on some points a diflerence of opinion ex¬ 
ist:; between you and that officer.’ Captain Lang’s long 
residence in Kuthiuwad, his intimate acquaintance with 
every Jadeja chief in the province, his extensive local 
knowledge, and above all, his zealous and successful 
exertions personally to exlirpate the crime render the 
opinion of this able officer of more than ordinary value, 
and you are therefore requested to obtain his sentiments 
on this subject, and submit the same to Government. 

“ The iirst measure proposed by you is, that all the 
Rajput chiefs in Katbiawiid shall be required ‘to enter 
into au engagement that they will not give their daugh¬ 
ters to any tribe who will not give them their daughters 
in return,’ and you are of opinion hut .the chiefs 
will be induced to enter into an engagement of this kind. 
Government are not quite so sanguine on this point, 
and imagine that even if such a rnea>ure were agreed 
to, it would not be generally adhered to. Still, however, 
there appears no objection to an attempt being made to 
obtain the voluntary assent of the chiefs to the arrange - 
meut, which, if successful, would undoubtedly aid the 
objects in view’. 

« Yom st eond proposition is, that the Jadeja chiefs 
shall be required to enter into a stipulation, that the ex- 
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'ponses of the marriage of the daughters of their bhaiyud 
shall not exceed a certain amount, to be fixed at a ge¬ 
neral meeting of the caste, and be informed that Gov- 
ernment will assist the indigent to the same extent as 
any other caste, but not to a greater. The Governor in 
Council is aware of no objection to the iirst part of this 
proposition, but in regard to the latter, it does not ap¬ 
pear that Government have ever contributed to the mar¬ 
riage expenses of any other caste but the Jddcjd. This 
should continue after due inquiry into the circumstances 
of the party requiring relief. 

“With regard to your third proposition, that specific 
penalties should be proclaimed for the commission of 
Infanticide, after a certain time, to be fixed by Govern¬ 
ment, the Governor in Council is more disposed to allow 
each case to be dealt with, as at present, according to 
its merits, but cannot agree with your opinion that it is 
advisable to fix a period prospectively from which to 
punish the crime. 

“On reference to the 24th paragraph of this letter, you 
will perceive that the fourth measure proposed by you, 
namely, that the chiefs be held responsible for the con¬ 
duct of their blnoydd and vassals, is not a new sugges¬ 
tion, and the Governor in Council directs that this res¬ 
ponsibility be enforced to the extent therein mention* J 

“The fifth proposition, or that the annual census shun .1 
be the test, and that the chiefs should be enjoined to aid 
in framing this census, requires no remark, since these 
propositions were sanctioned by Government in 1835. 

“Your sixth proposition is, lliat ‘the period ot two 
years, or such other time as-Government shall decide, 
shall be granted to the Jadejas and others in the habit 
of committing the crime, during whi< li time no investi¬ 
gation shall be made either with regard to the former or 
laic eases, and that 1 lie result of the census at the ter¬ 
mination of that period be the test.’ The Governor in 
Council is quite at a loss to conceive the grounds of this 
proposal, If acceded to, entire impunity for the uoin* 
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mission of the crimo would bo tlie result, and it is to be 

feared that many would avail themselves of the license. 

«/ 

“ i t was the intention of your predecessor, had he re¬ 
mained in Kathiawar! to have proposed the policy of 
complying with the prayer of a petition presented to 
him by the Jade jus for an amnesty for past offence. This, 
however, in the opinion of the Governor in Council, 
would not on any account be extended beyond the pe¬ 
riod when every Judeja must have become aware of the 
determination of Government to do all in their power to 
suppress the crime. The proclamation of your prede¬ 
cessor was the vehicle through which this information 
was conveyed, and Government are pleased to authorize 
an amnesty being granted tip to the end of 1835. 

“The Governor in Council docs not perceive any pre¬ 
sent necessity for appointing a second censor, (as re¬ 
commended at the fcloee'bfyon?sixthpreposition)* more 
especially when the difficulty which has been experi¬ 
enced in finding persons fit for this duty is taken into 


consideration. 

“ Adverting to your seventh proposition, namely, that 
Government should endeavour to obtain the aid of the 
Jiao of Kachli for the suppression of Infanticide, I am 
directed to state, that in the opinion of the Honourable 
the Governor in Council, nothing would so much faci¬ 
litate the suppression ol this crime as obtaining the cor¬ 
dial co-operation of his Highness and the British author¬ 
ities stationed in Kachli. The sonl'iinenls of the lido, 
as ullmb'd to when discussing this proposition, prove 
that his Highness is favourably disposed towards the 
suppress! m of this crime, and the force of Ills example 
will doubtless have a most beneficial effect in inducing 
his Highness's tribe to abandon the inhuman practice, 
[■ixtract of this part of your report lias been sen! to the 
acting assistant resident in charge, Kachli, with instruc¬ 
tions >•> -oncert measures with his Highness for the 
abolition of Infanticide, which all the chiefs under his 
Highness’s control have long since renounced, and it 
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has been suggested to him that the first measure to l>c 
adopted should be 1o lake a census of the. Jfideja popu¬ 
lation of Kachli, a measure which has proved so bene¬ 
ficial in Kathi&wad, the census being annually Irene wed* 

“With reference to your suggestion that a general 
convocation of the chiefs of the Rajput race should be 
held at Bhuj in the presence of the Resident in Xfaehli 
and yourself, 1 am desired to state that the Governor hr 
Council does not deem it expedient at the present lirrie 
that such a measure should be adopted. 

“ With regard to your eighth and last proposition, 
namely, that the British Government should endeavour 
to elicet, the objcct in view by the education, mental im¬ 
provement, and moral amelioration of the mass of the 
people, I am desired to observe, that your suggestions 
on this head have been already considered, and for the 
most part approved of bv this Government. As an auxi¬ 
liary measure, the diffusion of education is deserving 
Of great attention, but measures of a more active cha¬ 
racter ought not to be relaxed, since years must elapsed 
before it can be expected that any material effect will 
bo produced by the diffusion of education. The Gover¬ 
nor ill Council is willing 1o admit that education and 
knowledge will ultimately change the feelings and 
habits of a whole people; this, however must necessa¬ 
rily be a work of time, audit is not to knowledge so 
gained that the British Government must look io the 
cessation of the crime of infanticide, but to measures ot 
vigour, tempered with prudence and conciliation. 

“With reference to the 20th paragraph of your report, 
the Governor in Council is ~of opinion that it will In¬ 
expedient to republish the proclamation issued in 1834, 
such modification being introduced as Ihc altered state 
of circumsltim < s and the census may fancier necessary, 
ihes ui-e being submitted before promulgation for the 
approval of Government. The proclamation propo ed 
in your report, if issued, would merely proclaim \- hat is 
already sufficiently known, and would not, in the opinion 
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of Government, be attended with any beneficial result. 
The Governor in Council would moreover decidedly ob¬ 
ject lo any announcement in the name of the British 
Government, speaking of the Shastras as containing a 
declaration of the true law of God. 

“ The progress made in tiiis great cause since your 
predecessors administration, has, in the opinion of 
Government, been great, and entitles that gentleman to 
the highest commendation. In his measures a practi¬ 
cal result has been experienced, and until Government 
find a better and more extensive practical result pro- \ 
mised and likely to occur from the adoption of other 
measures, the Governor in Council is unwilling to de¬ 
part from those which have proved so advantageous. 

“Adverting to the circular letter proposed by you to 
be addressed to the chiefs of Kathiawad, I am desired 
to state that the Governor in Council does not consider 
if expedient at the present moment that the same should 
be issued. 

“Government are anxiously awaiting the receipt of 
your reports promised in ,the 23rd and 25th paragraphs 
of your Jotter now under acknowledgment, and I am 
desired to remind you that your annual Infanticide re¬ 
port for 1837 was due on the 1st January 1838. 

“Although the Governor in Council, as already ex¬ 
plained, differs with you.in many points connected with 
this subject, still lie considers the seal and diligence 
exhibited by you in your present report to be highly 
creditable to you. 

“ Appreciating, however, rm Government do y ur ex- 
r.rtiom. in ihi* cause, still they dn not think that you. 
have properly und curs food the real character of« some of 
the measured which were adopted at the recommenda¬ 
tion of your predecessor. A conclusion might be drawn 
from your report that that gentleman had aimed to effect 
his object by penal measures only, a conclusion which 
the Governor in Council considers highly erroneous. In 
support of this conviction, and in proof that measures 
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of a conciliatory character formed as much a part of his 
principle of proceeding as of your own, I am desired to 
refer you to the following communications from your 
predecessor to the* chiefs and other influential persons 
in Kathiawad, on the subject of his proclamation, and 
the census of the Jadeja population, copies of which arc 
herewith forwarded. 

“ A selection from the replies returned to the above 
letters is likewise forwarded for your information, and 
lor the purpose of being placed on the records of your 
office.”* 


It was well, perhaps, that such a letter as Mr. Ers- 
kine’s should have been submitted to Government. In 
Jack of such a document, we should probably have 
wanted the preceding clear defence of Mr. Willough¬ 
by’s admirable measures, and the suitable suggestions 
which were made for carrying them into practical effect. 

Mr. Erskinc’s subsequent communications with Gov- 
ernment on Infanticide in Kathiawad were of a limited 
character. They reported the suspension,—which after¬ 
wards issued in the dismission,—of the native employ¬ 
ed in making the annual census of the Jiidejas, for ae-, 
cepting a bribe for concealing the death of a Jfid cm 
female which had occurred in suspicious circumstances ; 
and the difficulties experienced in getting his place 
suitably filled up, as Government preferred the employ¬ 
ment of a pure native in that duty to that of an Indo-Por- 
tugucse brought to notice by Mr. Erskine. They men¬ 
tioned the completion of the Jadeja census of the Na- 
wanagar taluka, which on the whole exhibited gratify¬ 
ing results. They brought to notice the arbitrary re¬ 
mission of part of the term of imprisonment, of Jadeja 
Vira jhf an act which justly met with the disapprobation 
of Government, though it was ultimately confirmed. 

Mr. D. A. Blanc, whom we have already had occasion 
to notice as a zealous agent in Infanticide suppression, 


* See above, pp. 213-220. 
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MR. ERRKINE’s SUCCESSORS. 

"was ihe successor of Mr. Erskinein the political agency 
in IvVilhiawiid. On tlio 17th November, 1840, lie ac¬ 
knowledged a call from Government for an Infanticide 
Report, and expressed his regret that* lie had found that 
the statements of births? marriages, and deaths had 
fallen into arrears. He was not able personally to sup¬ 
ply the documents which were wanted, as he was soon 
transferred to the secretariate in Bombay. Captain 
LeGrand Jacob, the first assistant at Rajkot,—Captain 
Rang having been appointed to the political agency of 
the Miihikiinta in the north of the continental Gujarat, 
where he soon effected great good both with prince and 
people,—took charge of his duties on his departure from 
Kathiawad; and they could not have fallen into bet¬ 
ter hands, as far as ability, integrity, foresight, knowledge 
of native customs and character, and calm and success¬ 
ful perseverance in iho discharge of duty in spite ol an 
acute and sensitive discernment of diilieultics, were con¬ 
cerned 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CAPTAIN LE GRAND JACOB’S EFFORTS FOR THE IMPROVE¬ 
MENT OF THE Ka'tHIAAVAD CENSUS—HIS REPORT ON 
INFANTICIDE, AND SUGGESTION OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
ME ASFRl.S—FOUN DATION OF CHRISTIAN MISSION IN 
K ATUI a' WA D—VIEWS OF TIIE GOVERNMENT OF CAP¬ 
TAIN Jacob’s report—additional notices of meas¬ 
ures ADOPTED. 

On the 9th of September, 1840, Captain Jacob called 
upon the raja of Murvi to supplement the J&dcja c ensus 
of his t&luka by including that of the Jadeja females of 
A'dhoi, a district belonging to that chief in the province 
ofWngar on the northern side-of. the gulf ofKaehh, over 
which he claimed jurisdiction; and some delay occur¬ 
ring in the implementing of his request, he ordered the 
mehtasof A'dhoi directly to supply what was wanting. On 
the 22nd March, 1842, he addressed the following judi¬ 
cious letter to the Bombay Government, the occasion of 
which appears from its contents. 

“I have the honour to acknowledge your letter, No. 
COS, dated 4th instant, with inclosures, calling on me 
for an opinion as to the practicability of introducing 
inlo tliis peninsula some system for placing limits to 
iht i fees exacted at marriage festivals by Oharans, Bluits, 
and other members of the eleemosynary community, 
similar to that adopted by Biji Singh of Jaudpur. 

“In reply, i beg to stale that I do not consider such 
an arrangement either practicable or expedient. In tlm 
first place, because of the number of indept -ndent chic Is. 
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whose relative rank it would be difficult to fix; and if 
an assembly of delegates could be got together lor the 
purpose, their mutual jealousies and pride would bar 
the attainment of the ends in view. To speak of the 
J&dcjas alone, whom Government, I conclude, have 
chiefly in view, the Murvi chief being descended from 
an elder branch of the Kachh dynasty, considers him¬ 
self at least equal in rank to the Jam of Nagar, who has 
five times his means, and far above the Gondal family, 
which state is twice as wealthy as his. Were it a ques¬ 
tion only of a single principality, as in Kachh, where the 
subordinate Bbaiyads have fixed rank in relation to the 
head of their tribe, the object might, perhaps, be attained 
by simple publication of a recommendatory letter from 
the chief to his mendicant tribes not to ask for more than 
such stipulated amount as he might fix, with due re- 
feren.ee to the feelings of the community generally ; and 
doubtless the establishment of any such system by the 
Rao would have great effect in leading the chief of the 
Jadeja tribe in this province to follow the example. In 
the second place, I doubt the expediency of introducing 
any such rule under British sanction. The custom of 
i mport lining for presents is injurious both to giver and 
receiver, by encouraging pride and mendicity. The 
influence of Bhats and Ch&rans in this peninsula has 
been considerably diminished since the period of our 
connexion with it; witness the enlire change of the 
mode of obtaining security, whether for payment of 
tribute or for other transactions. As the nature oi our 
system of Government becomes more and more under¬ 
stood and the people more enlightened, so will begging 
cease to thrive as a profession. We might slightly 
diminish present mischief by fixing a standard, but the 
doing so would only give perpetuity to an evil that the 
hand of time is gently eradicating.’ These views of. 
Captain Jacob were approved by the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment. The fixture by authority of the British admin¬ 
istration of gifts to Brahmans, Bhats, and Charans 
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whatever reduction of expence lo the chiefs might in the 
first instance be accomplished by it, would evidently 
give a sanction to the system of superstitious mendican¬ 
cy, alike opposed to Christian principle and political ex¬ 
pediency. 

Previous to the date of the communication now notic¬ 
ed,—on the 23rd October 1841,—Captain Jacob had 
furnished to Government a full infanticide census for 
1840, including that of the Jaitwas of Bard a and the 
suspected tribes in A'dhoi in YV agar, with an able gene* 
ral review of the late progress of the cauge of humanity, 
a document, however, which was not finally disposed 
of by Government till August 1842. 

Captain Jacob in the commencement of his commu¬ 
nication explains the circumstances in which no regular 
report on Infanticide had been forwarded to Bombay 
for four years. “Shortly after the despatch of Mr. 
Erskine’s Report in 1837, the fact of the infanticide 
censor, Munshi Ghulam Muhammad, having accepted 
a bribe to quash an accusation of child-slaughter trans¬ 
pired.” “The removal of this person, otherwise so well 
suited for the situation, was a check that this particular 
department of the agency has scarcely recovered from, 
in consequence of his successor Jayasuknim, entertain¬ 
ed 1st April 1839, having proved quite unequal to the of¬ 
fice, and having been finally removed from it by Mr. 
Blane so recently as 1st April last, when Naka Wajn- 
ram, an intelligent Brahman of the Niigar caste, was 
appointed in his stead. Jn the interval between the 
suspension of the munshi and the appointment of his 
successor, Mr. Gonsalves, a clerk in the office, was em¬ 
ployed in laking the N aw ana gar census, which will be 
found inc luded in the accompanying tables.” 

Captain Jacob then proceeds to comment on the census 
which he forwarded to Government, noticing as he pro¬ 
ceeds some important acts, arrangements, and proposals. 

“ For the above reason, the census now submitted must 

be. received with some extra caution, the new censor not 

16 
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having had time to visit all the parganas; but I have 
checked the returns of both, by those obtained from the 
chiefs ior the first half of the present year, as well as by 
the aid of attachment mehtas, where they were suili- 
ciently trustworthy to be made use of. The only taluka 
in which there appears discrepancy is Gondal, the census 
of which was taken by the present censor, and unfor¬ 
tunately the detailed lists, whence the last census was 
framed, are not forthcoming in this office, so that I have 
no means of testing the present one by comparison of 
names.” 

“The results of the present census, as exhibited in the 
analysis appended, arc extremely gratifying, with excep¬ 
tion of the Shah pur taluki, and A'dhoi purganaof Murvi. 
In the former, not a single female has escaped the ruth¬ 
less elfect of Jadeja pride; in 1 he latter, the census of 
which is now*exhibited for the tirst time, and lias been 
obtained with considerable difficulty, the proportion of 
males to females is nearly 17 to 1. Some excuse may 
be offered for this district, which had hitherto escaped 
the vigilance of the British Government, and separated 
as it is from Kathiawad, remained in comparative igno¬ 
rance of the strenuous attempt to suppress infanticide 
that had here been made; but I can offer none for 
Shahpur, the chief of which, by his breach of faith and 
criminal negligence, has justly laid himself open to the 
displeasure of a paternal Government. 

“Jadeja Kahiji of Shahpur is about 30 years of age, 
and by no means deficient in intellect ; ho roust have 
boon fully sensible that Government would hold the. 
Jadejas to their engagements, since h< had already been 
called to account on this matter, in the case of his bro¬ 
ther Jadeja Bhawaji. 1 ’ “The revenues that he derives 
annually from his taluka, which now consists of four 
villages, of which cue belongs to his Bhaiyad, are esti¬ 
mated at 2,000 rupees, subject to a yearly tribute of 501 
rupees to the British Government, and 1§7£ rupees to 
the Nawab of Junagad (Zortalubi) leaving him a clear 
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rental of about 1,400 rupees. Ibeg, therefore, to re¬ 
commend, that a fine of rupee.? 1,000 be imposed upon 
him, with a warning that, unless future returns give a 
result more favourable to humanity he should\be de¬ 
prived of all control over his tdluka, and that lie be re¬ 
quired to furnish unexceptionable security against con¬ 
tinuance of the crime; and in default of such payment 
and security, after the elapse of two months, that lie be 
placed in confinement until those terms arc complied 
with. 

“ Regarding A'dhoi [in Wagar], a more lenient course 
maybe pursued, but the Murvi chief might be warned 
of the danger he was incurring by thus permitting bis 
Bhaiyad, the other side of the water, to break at once the 
laws of nature and humanity, and the engagements he 
has entered into, on behalf of all subject to his authority. 

“It is a much more pleasing task to revert to the 
state of all the other Jadcja taluk as of Kathiawad.; and 
ii must be highly gratifying to those benevolent men 
who have laboured for tl ion of Infanticide in 

tins province to see the progressive return to the order 
of nature, in the relative proportion of sexes, that must 
bo attributed to their labour alone. The totai male po¬ 
pulation is shown to be 5,760, females 1,370; the pro¬ 
portion, therefore, of all ages is a fraction more than four 
to one, but the number of both sexes under 20 years 
of age, is, males 2,923, females 1,209, showing a propor¬ 
tion of two and a quarter to one, which favourable di¬ 
minution chiefly arises from the preservation of female 
life during the last few years, which gives the general 
result as follows: 

s . ' S 

Prop.-, turn of moles to females,, under.. ..r. .. ..a . 10 years 1$ to 1 

Ditto .ditto,., 9 years If to 1 

*8 years If to 1 
7 y ara ]{ to I 
G'years 1J to I 
,1 v y»*nrs 1 to 1 
• 4 years 1 to l 

:i ytaiv 1 to 1 

Ditto.. ditto . ; 2 years 1 lo I , 

Ditto.tilt to. v \ l year 1 • to 1* 


Ditto.... 

• • ... ditto. 


Ditto. . 

• . .ditto... 


Ditto ... 

.ditto. 

fc 

Ditto.. 

. __dftto. 


.Ditto.... 

.. ditto. 
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“ The correctness of these returns is further tested by 
the proportion of deaths occurring in 1840, which is 
shown as three to one. 

“ The total number of cases that have come under in¬ 
quiry since the transmission of Mr. Erskine’s Report, 
30th June 1837, is seven, of which one only was proved, 
namely, that of Wakhatsingh of Nawagaum, a village 
under Malia, connected with which the former censor, 
Ghulam Muhammad, lost his place for accepting a 
bribe, as. before stated. The murder of Wakhatsingh’s 
infant, it will be perceived, occurred before the publica¬ 
tion of the Government, proclamation, when you [Mr. 
Willoughby, secretary to Government] were political 
atrent of this province in 1835, and cannot therefore be 
taken as any breach thereof, however much it may be 
of the laws of humanity; and yet Wakhatsingh had 
reared three daughters, and his accuser, Sataji, the 
Malia chief, out of four had not preserved one.” 

u The census of the Jaitwa population now for the 
first time given, has been furnished, after some demur 
by the Rand’s Government [at Porbandar], and lias not 
yet been further tested. It approaches nearly to the pro¬ 
portions shown for the Jadeja population.” “It was 
first brought to notice by Colonel Walker, that this tribe 
was equally addicted to the crime as the Jadejas them¬ 
selves ;# and it is curious to remark the coincidence 
between the proportions of sexes preserved in both 
tribes, though the vigilance of Government being bent 
on the Jadejas alone, lias acted indirectly, and therefore 
with less force, on the Jaitwas.” 

“The crime of Infanticide is, I fear, by no means 
confined to either the Jadeja or Jaitwa population. I 
have heard assertions of its being extensively practised 
in Jaitwad, and amongst the Muhammadan tribe of 
golds, but with the all fc it impossibility that exists of 
carrying through the common duties of the agency, I 


* Sec aliove, p. 72 . 
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have been unable to spare sufficient time for inquiry 
into the subject. The full extent to which infanticide 
is practised in the peninsula will be known only when 
Government is able to spare the services of an officer for 
this especial inquiry. I have the honour to annex 
translates of agreements entered into by the Manka and 
Koran ga tribes of Wagar,* who are accused of this 
crime, which I owe to the Government karkun, Ishwar- 
das, stationed at A'dhoi, and through whom the Jadeja 
census of that district has been obtained. . These* tribes 
are stated to be noil her Muhammadans nor Hindus, but 
a mixture of the two, approaching in caste to the Wu- 
garsof Okhamandal. Writings have also been taken from 
the A'dhoi Jadejas, who had not before brought them¬ 
selves under similar engagements, translations of which 
are given. 

u The imperfection of our instruments 'must ever 
throw some degree of doubt on returns of population, 
that can be obtained only through their labour; but a 
further cause of hesitation in receiving the census as en¬ 
tirely to be depended on, exists in the difficulty that has 
been found in getting.the Jadejas, of respectable rank, 
to show their females'to a male censor. This repug¬ 
nance was yielded to, in consequence of the Jam’s 
earnest remonstrances, and as sanctioned by Govern¬ 
ment letter 9th October 1838. Mr, Gonsalves was- ac¬ 
companied by his wife throughout his tour in the Nagar 
states. The like treatment has been claimed by others, 
and a considerable portion of the females entered in the 
returns from which my tables arc framed have no other 
guarantee for their existence than the word of their * 
male relations. Their prejudices in this matter are so 
deep-rooted, and supported by public feeling and sym¬ 
pathies, that I conceive we should err in attempting to 
force them. Besides, it will never do to treat the Jib 

[These tribes, we believe, arc converts to Muhammadism, from 
the Kulfe, or aborigines, of the district.] 
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dejas of ono t&luka better than those of another. I 
therefore beg respectfully to recommend the extension 
of the principle already sanctioned for the Nagar Raj¬ 
puts to the rest of the community; the wife or other 
nearest female relative of the censor might be granted a 
*um equivalent to half of what he draws, during the 
time actually employed in taking the census; every en¬ 
deavour by persuasion should be made to overcome the 
prejudices of the inspected: but where decided repug¬ 
nance may be evinced, it should be the duty of the 
censor to acquaint himself with all particulars though 
his wife, he being held equally responsible for the cor¬ 
rectness of the statement as if taken by himself. I con¬ 
sider this addition necessary for the proper carrying out 
of the plan for suppression of Infanticide, so ably ma¬ 
tured by yourself when political agent, Tribes may 
sometimes lead astray, but the husband cannot well 
help knowing the real facts of the ease, and he will have 
a double motive for not suppressing them. At present, 
facility is, to a certain extent, offered for fictitious re¬ 
port, to skreen from guilt.'’ 

Major Jacob in the conclusion of his report frankly 
expresses his convictions as to the state of feeling re¬ 
specting infanticide prevailing among the Jadejas and 
their neighbours of other tribes, and as to the expedi¬ 
ency and necessity of adopting instructional measures 
for its improvement. 

a ] would now beg to point out wherein I diner irom 
previous writers on the subject of Infanticide. The 
_ tat ,. . die opinion in thi tej has been Sup] 

ed more stronsrly set against the crime than I believe to 
be the ease. Complimentary letters or remarks, in reply 
to strongly expressed opinions by persons in power, are 
no criterion of real feelings, which must he judged of 
by acts. I can trace eye-service to Government, hut no 
real service to humanity, in the profession of such of 
the community as pretend to take any interest in the 
matter. Ol' all the population, the most tender of life 
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are the Shrawaks or Jainas, the monied classes, who 
possess great influence throughout the peninsula. They 
have in several places forced the Rajput, and other 
chiefs, to enter into agreements not to permit the slaugh¬ 
ter of sheep, etc.; but though child*murder within the 
same district Was notorious, as far as my knowledge 
extends, they have not so much as attempted to stipu¬ 
late for the preservation of human beings.* Again, all 
the Rajputs who rear their daughters feel a direct inter¬ 
est in the continuance of the crime by others. * They 
might at once prevent it, by stipulating before marriage 
that their daughters’ children should be preserved, yet 
though pressed to take this step, I am not aware (my 
remarks are limited to this province) of an instance in 
which it has been done. If, therefore, as has been 
stated, the community in general consider the crime as 
one of the deepest dye, they would appear to make very 
little use of their opinions. The fact, I fear to be, that 
the population is in a state of semibarbarism, with 
whom philanthropy, apart from superstitious motive, i.s 
an unknown principle. They are, of course, the crea¬ 
tures of circumstances; and 1 say this,simply to denote 
that there is no public feeling to assist the penal machin¬ 
ery established by us for*the suppression of the parti¬ 
cular crime under review.”f 

“The general result of the measures hitherto pursu¬ 
ed, supposing the returns to be correct, are doubtless 
most satisfactory as far as regards the end for which 
they were established, namely, the saving of life; but 
they are not free from evil in other respects, to diminish 
which is decidedly politic if the object could be attain¬ 
ed by milder means. The distress caused to families by 
llic hading, that whenever accidental death may have 

* [ This statement is quite in accordance with what we have our¬ 
selves noticed in Kfuhifavud. See ubove, p, 71.] 

t [This paragraph is followed i>y a passage which we have ii Uo • 
duced at p. 132, above.] 
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occurred they are laid open to be victims of any one 
who owes them a grudge, and tho entire tearing down 
ot the Rajput curtain which inquiry inflicts, give rise to 
heart-burnings and animosities, even when the result is 
a conviction of innocence of the accused, and is parti¬ 
cularly to be lamented; for it is sometimes impossible 
to arrive at a satisfactory decision without such process. 
The whole system in force is, moreover, one of perpet¬ 
ual and harsh inquisition into the domestic affairs of a 
proud tribe, carrying alarm into every family: if a wife 
be pregnant, if a child is born, if a daughter be sick, a 
messenger must be despatched to give notice to some 
superior power, who, if feud exists—and where docs it 
not amongst a people like this?—may make each occa¬ 
sion a handle for oppression or annoyance. If an infant 
perchancedie, the family are kept in a state of apprehen¬ 
sion for an indefinite time as they can never be certain 
when an enemy may, or may not, prefer an accusation 
against them ; and it is needless for me to mention, that 
in a state of society like this, subornation of evidence 
is n matter of daily occurrence.* 

“Neither can the system be relied on, except during 
the pressure of a vigilant supervision, that is becoming 
more and more difficult from the increase of the busi¬ 
ness of the agency. If the heart remain unchanged, 
there must be danger of relapse when that pressure be¬ 
comes relaxed ; for we have no warrant for supposing 
the voice of nature to be alone sufficient to prevent lull¬ 
ing back * i \ to a custom that w .is not sinhcicut to present 
its adoption; but I cannot bring myself to* regard the 
present anti-infanticide measures as other than tem¬ 
porary, to be removed on the entrance of the Jadejtis 
into the order of nature. I deduce from these reflec¬ 
tions the corollary that, first, there is some risk of 
the coercive machinery breaking down, from want of 

* [The inconveniences here alluded to are undeniable ; but thoy 
form fl strong motive to the Jude jus to abandon the crime which has 
given rise to the measures in which they have originated.] 
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power to guide it; but supposing the vigilance of the 
Government agents to continue, until the end be attain¬ 
ed of the coercive process, there is, secondly, danger of 
relapse on its withdrawal. To keep it working after 
the end lias been gained, would be as unjust as perpe¬ 
tual suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, after the 
riots, for which it might have been suspended, had 
passed away. And, thirdly, that the saving of a num¬ 
ber of human beings, leaving them to be brought up in 
ignorance and vice, the animal part saved, the moral 
powers totally neglected, is a questionable boon to the 
parties themselves, whatever it may be as to its human¬ 
izing effects on society in general. 

“It is evident from the above observations, that I feel 
strongly impressed with the necessity of a line of policy 
that shall strike at the heart, and consequently at the 
root of the disease, and afford a permanent remedy ; and 
I beg therefore to urge the propriety of attempting it 
without further delay. It is true that no immediate re¬ 
sult can be expected from education ; but the slow 
growth of its blessings is an argument for no time being 
lost in the attempt to impart them. We may save life 
by (he census, but how can we protect it from misery 
and neglect afterwards ? Whilst approving, therefore, 
of the present coercive system, I conceive that it should 
be looked on merely as a temporary expedient, and that 
it ought to be accompanied by healing and generous 
measures, namely, an attempt 1o create a higher tone of 
moral feeling throughout the community generally. 

“ The Infanticide Fund this day shows a balance of 
rupees 1,16,786 in hand : and I conceive that a large 
portion of this sum cannot be more judiciously expended 
than in the cause of education.^ 

“This letter has brought to light the existence oi 
several tribes, by whom infanticide is supposed to be 
practised; and how know we, among the myriads of 

* [This is followed by (lie general observations on the fund whh’h iv»* 
have quoted at pp. 103-4 ] 
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the Peninsula, how many secret crimes of the deepest 
dye are perpetrated ? It is evident that a state of socie¬ 
ty, where a race of wholesale murderers are looked upon 
with as much respect as others, must be vicious at the 
core. Such being the case, it occurs to me as fitting 
and proper that general should be superadded to partial 
measures; that the amelioration of the whole slate of 
society be attempted ; and that our spare funds, raised 
from the community generally, should no longer be ex¬ 
clusively devoted to the use of a particular class. With 
lhis view, I would give every encouragement to the 
cause of education, and to every means that may en¬ 
lighten the intellect and improve the heart; according¬ 
ly J beg to recommend as follows : 

“That a sum of rupees 4,000 be set apart from the 
Infanticide Fund for the erection* of a school-house. 
On this subject I will here observe, that I have received 
four replies only to the circular letters addressed by me 
to all the principal men in the country [on the encoura¬ 
gement which might be expected from them of educa¬ 
tion], as brought to the notice of Government in my 
letter No. 183, of the 21st June last, and approved of in 
Mr. Chief Secretary Reid’s re ply No. 2,096, of the 27th 
of the following month. One only of these gave any 
definite answer. This was a letter from Ranmalsinghji, 
the Kuwair |son, heir-apparent] oi Prangadra,* written 
by himself in Hindustani,! informing me that be highly 
approved of the proposed measure, and would subscribe 
‘20 rupees a year towards its execution. Hnd tin.* sum 
been .~oi new hut larger, 1 should have solicited the 
favour of < fovernme.nl towards a chief who had shown 
himself so superior to his countrymen. 

“ That a sum of at least rupees 300 a month should be 


» [The eliiof «lulo ot thr Jhala Rajputs.] 

f [The DrAngadri. (muily h;i\e < onsidmble orionhil linguistic til 
Iknowing fiujaniti, Hindustan), Persian, ami a little S’. tns 
krit.] 
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set apart for the salaries of schoolmasters and current 
expenses of the establishment. 

“That 1,000 rupees a year be devoted to the encou¬ 
ragement of annual essays in the vernacular language, 
on the subject of infanticide, part as prizes, and the rest 
for expenses of printing numerous copies of the best 
essay for distribution throughout the community. Thi 
measure would enlist the feelings of the rising genera¬ 


tion against the crime, the scholars of the Rajkot college 
might catch the spirit of emulation; and it is not un¬ 
reasonable to hope, that before many years, a popular 
feeling would be created adverse to infanticide, that 
might enable Government to dispense with at least the 
harsh portions of the present coercive system, as the 
scaffolding is removed on completion of the building. 
In speaking as I do of the severity of the present sys¬ 
tem, 1 beg again to disclaim the slightest intention to 
disparage it. On the contrary, I conce-ivc that humani¬ 
ty owes a deep debt of gratitude to the exertions ol 
those gentlemen who have planned and matured the 
system. It has acted, and still acts, as a tempest that 
purifies the atmosphere; but which, nevertheless, no 
one wishes to see of long continuance. The atrocious 
nature of the crime, and the impossibility of eradicating 
ii by any ordinary process has sufficiently, and by the 
result most satisfactorily, proved the necessity of the 
rigorous measures that have been established. My 
views are simply that otlrcr measures should be super- 
added, that might the more speedily enable us to dis¬ 
pense with what is now a necessary evil; and that the 
restrictions on 1 lie use of the Infanticide Fund hould 


bo abolishe d. 

k G only objection that the above appropriation id 
the MuusuJi* and Fine Funds, as far us* I am aware, is 
susceptible of, is the engagement entered into with his 
Highness ihe Chukawlid on the subject; but I cannot 


• [Fines lc\ieil by the quartering ol horsemen unit foot me^engers 
on the chiefs.] 
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'conceive, after that prince had once consented to sur¬ 
render the funds, that it would signify to him whether 
they were bestowed in communicating knowledge, or 
in permitting the Jadejas and their friends to enjoy 
greater pomp at their festivals; on the contrary, his 
Highness might naturally bo supposed willing to agree 
to anything that would so cheaply add to his farm', 
and no groat diiiiculty could, I should think, occur in 
overcoming any scruples that might be found to exist; 
at any rate, the British Governme nt is master of its own 
funds, and these could be applied to mental and moral 
purposes, whilst those under the gift of his Highness 
could bo spent, as at present, in providing for the body.” 

It may be here mentioned, that a few months before 
Captain Jacob's reasonable and practicable proposals 
about the adoption of cducaiional measures for Kathia- 
w:id were submitted to Government, incipient arrange¬ 
ments for the instruction and enlightenment of the pro¬ 
vince by the most efficient source of moral regenera¬ 
tion. the foundation of a Christian mission, were carried 
into effect. During a long tour through Kathiawarl in 
1835,—in the larger portion of which lie enjoyed the 
valued fellowship and assistance of the Rev. "William 
By vie late of Surat,—the writer of this historical narra¬ 
tive became practically acquainted with its claims on 
the Christian philanthropy of Europe and its promise in 
an evangelistic point of view: and having been alter- 
wurds asked to teromracud a sphere of foreign mission¬ 
ary labour to the Irish Prcabvteiian Church, he brie.Jly 
staled its peculiarities to that zealous and efficient 
me mb*-r of the Christian Body, the evangelistic doings of 
which in the province of Ulster are so well known and 
appreciated. Kathiawad was consequently chosen as 
a field of foreign missionary exertions; and the Rev. 
James Glasgow, and lie Rev. Alexander Kerr, with 
their esteemed partners, came to India with a view lo 
their commencement. I ho Bombay Government readi¬ 
ly gave them permission to settle ii| r the province; and 
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on their arrival at Rajkot in June 1841, along with the 
writer of this notice who sought briefly to introduce them 
to their work, they received a most cordial and generous 
welcome from Major Jacob, Colonel W. D. Robertson 
commanding the station, and other friends there resid¬ 
ing, and from several of the chiefs of the peninsula, in¬ 
cluding Suraji of Rajkot, so unfavourably noticed in the 
history of infanticide, who was among them the first of 
these chiefs to hear from our lips the doctrines of salva¬ 
tion. We had not been long at the place, however, when 
■we were all seized witli violent fever, which in the case 
of Mr. Kerr proved fatal, while in another it had nearly the 
same termination. Mr. Glasgow remained at his post, t i¬ 
ter his sore bereavement and heavy affliction ; and next 
year he was joined by his brother the Rev. Adam Glas¬ 
gow, and the Rev. Robert Montgomery- The mission was 
further strengthened in the beginning.of 1843 by the ac¬ 
cession of the Rev. James McKee and the Rev. J. II. 
Speers, and in 1840 by that of the Rev. James Wallace. 
The Gujarati, and, iti some instances, other Indian lan¬ 
guages, we re speedily acquired by the missionaries. Sta¬ 
tions were formed at Rajkot, Porbandar, and Gogh a, 
while Junagad was temporarily occupied. Much infor¬ 
mal ion by conversation and preaching was communi¬ 
cated to all classes of the natives, both at their resid¬ 
ences and during itineracies. An English and two Ver¬ 
nacular schools were founded at Rajkot ; and vernacular 
elementary schools at the "other stations. Tracts and 
books were prepared and printed,—principally at Surat, 
at which one of the missionaries ultimately settled in 
consequence of difficulties of accommodation and ac¬ 
tion at Porbandar,—and extensively circulated . m \ few 
n.itivi s, from both Hindus and Muhammadans, were not 
wanting as seals of the Christian ministry. Tho Jddejds 
with many of whom the missionaries have maintained 
intercourse, have shaffed in their efforts, and have un¬ 
doubtedly participated in the salutary moral iulluenocs 
which they have begtm to diffuse around them Tin y 
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will donbtles prove, with the blessing of God, powerful 
auxiliaries to the cause of anti-infanticide and humani¬ 
ty in general throughout the province. 

The reply of Government tc> Captain Jacob’s com¬ 
munication was principally founded on a minute ol 
Mr. Willoughby, but it was conveyed to him in a letter 
from Mr. Ij. R. Reid, Chief Secretary to Government, 
dated the 12th August 1842, of which the following arc 
the most important portions. 

a The Governor in Council considers the explanation 
afforded by yon, of the circumstance of no report having 
been submitted to Government on this subject between 
June 18d7 and October 1841, to be far from. satis¬ 
factory.”* 

u Tim fare* slated regarding the faluka of Shnhpur, 
stronixly illustrate the evils arising from the orders of 
Government requiring the periodical reports on infan¬ 
ticide hot having bean attended to. Government is now- 
apprised that during the four years now reported on, 
4 not a single female has escaped the ruthless effect of 
Jadcjii pride.’ Had this melancholy fact been earlier 
reported, preventive measures might have long since 
been adopted. Kalaji, the chief of Shahpur, cannot 
pi rad ignorance in extenuation of his culpable apathy, 
oi what : ); (\ be more justly termed his connivance, at 
the perpetr.ilion of infanticide in the villages. This 
t hief is represented to be a man of intelligence, nnd in 
|s30 wus fined 50 rupees as a mark of the displeasure 
of ({nvrrni'H at. for having been privy to the conceal¬ 
ment of the birth of his niece, who, there were strong 
grounds for believing, was put to death shortly after 
birth. A Her the*, v< re cxempks which 1 iav,* h'm 
made in Katlmiwacl, the fine of 1.000 rupees suggested 
hy you to be imposed on Kalaji seems scarcely an ade¬ 
quate punishment, but as Government deems it safe to 
err on the side of leniency, even at this late period, in 


* [For thin delay Major Jacob, who wan not in charge of the politi¬ 
cal agency during the larger portion oftlu* interval, was in no degree 
responsible.] 


of major Jacob’s report. 


enforcing 1 lie engagements against infanticide, the 
Honourable the Governor in Council is pleased to sanc¬ 
tion the proposed Jine; and you are requested, in re¬ 
quiring this chief to renew his engagements, strictly to 
warn and assure him that his continuance in withhold¬ 
ing his cordial co-operation with the British Govern¬ 
ment for the suppression of this crime, will inevitably 
lead to the sequestration of his taluka.” 

u Adverting to the 8th paragraph of your report, I am 
desired to inform you, that a the district of A'dhoi lias 
now, for the first time, been brought within the census, 
Government is disposed to make some allowance for 
the non-observance of his engagement by the chief who 
owns that district; but it is desirable that he should be 
warned, in the name of Government, and in writing, that 
this will be the last time lie will receive such indul¬ 
gence. 1 am, on this occasion, desired to refer you to 
the instructions of Government, contained in Mr. Se¬ 
cretary Willoughby’s letter, dated the 29lh June, No. 
1841, directing you td extend to A'dhoi, the measures 
which have, for some years past, been in force in Ka- 
thiawad, for the prevention of infanticide. 

“ It is in the highest degree satisfactory to Govern¬ 
ment to observe, from the statements submitted with 
your present report, that notwithstanding the unfavoura¬ 
ble result of the census of the district of A'dhoi and the 
Shahpur taluka, still the excess of male over female re¬ 
gistered births in the province of Kathiawad, within the 
30 Jadejas taluka mentioned by you. was in 1837-38 
only 27; in 1838-39, 29; and in 1839-40, 27; while in 
1.840-41, the census exhibits-ah excess of 32 f inales 
over the males. 

4i Witli reference to the 10th and 11th paragraphs of 
your i( port, ihe Governor in Council regrets much to 
perceive that otit of seven cases of alleged infanticide 
investigated by the Political Agent, hetwo.cn hi ay 1838 
and September 1810, conviction should have followin' in 
one instance only, although the presumption of guilt 
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was moiv or less strong in four of the other cases, two 
only being proved false accusations. n 

“The fact staled in the 12th paragraph of your report, 
that although the Jaitwa tribe was not included in the 
arrangements adopted against the Jadajas, still that 
their adoption has indirectly : to the preservation 

of females among the Jaitwas, is considered by Govern¬ 
ment to be very satisfactory, and the Governor in Coun- 
eil will look forward with great interest for your pro¬ 
mised report in regard to this tribe. 

“ With reference to the 13th paragraph, I am desired 
to request that you will embrace the lirst opportunity 
of instituting inquiries, with the view of ascertaining 
whether, as is alleged, the crime ol infanticide prevails 
airnijiL*- other tribes in Ivuthiawad bosidos tho^n ol the 
Judejii >nd Jaitwa, and to inform you that .it is satisfac¬ 
tory to Government to observe that you have succeeded 
in obtaining from the Manka and Koranju tribes of 
VVYigar, and from the Jadejas of Ad hoi agreements to 
renounce this practice. 

“The Honourable the Governor in Council is pleas¬ 
ed to sanction the arrangement proposed in the 14th 
paragraph of your report, that the wife or nearest female 
relative of the person employed to take the Jadeja 
census, be associated with him in the performance of 
this duty, as it will doutless constitute another check 
ng-nnst false, returns; you ore accordingly authorized to 
ill to such female, during the tine actually employ 
, ,| in taking the census, a monthly allowance equal to 
half of the salary drawn by the censor, t<> be debited to 
tl„. Infantiei le Fund, great care being taken to secure 
thai the proposed limitation is tuly observed. 

« w'lii'e dm Honourable die Governor in Council nd- 
niii thitl there is some force in the general observations 

off red by you in the concluding paragraphs of your re- 
port. lie is not aware that it has ever been contended 
I hat public opinion in Kuthiuv. ad was o strong against 
the crime of Inlaniicide, a. to induce the other classes, 
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spontaneously to come forward and actively co-operate 
with the British Government, in its suppression All 
that has been urged is this, that the voice of nature be¬ 
ing with us, the measures adopted would at all events 
not be misunderstood, even if they are not viewed with 
decided approbation. In respect to the inquisitorial na¬ 
ture of the measures adopted by Government, it is, in 
the Opinion of the Governor in Council, an unavoida¬ 
ble and i l \ evil, since by no other means can 

the suppression of Infanticide be accomplished,* and 
Government must roly on the judgment and descretion 
of its agents to prevent the innocent suffering from false 
accusations. These have, on a few occasions, undoubt¬ 
edly been preferred, but they have been heretofore in¬ 
variably detected, and none but the really guilty have 
suffered punishment. It will afford the British Govern¬ 
ment the highest gratification to see that happy day 
when it can with safety relax the penal measures 
now in operation against Infanticide, but, as observed 
by you, the present system can only be relied upon 
during the pressure of vigilant supervision,’ and even 
though oilier duties are neglected, the agent must ilcver 

•* [On this in alter the minute of the Mr. G. W. (now Sir George) 
Anderson is well worthy of notice. “Captain Jacob points strongly the 
injury done to the wounded feelings of Jadejapride, by the inquisitorial 
clmraoter of I he inquiries the very nature of the crime compels Go¬ 
vernment to sanction. But Captain Jacob sees, as well as any one 
else, that without these very inquiries the end in view would be as for 
from us as ever; and therefore we have the choice of havin ; , 1 inquiry 
so made, or quietly allowing this infant-murder to stalk abroad as rife 
ns ever. As to education, if we are to wait for its effects, to trust to 
its influence, we mm look forward perhaps to not less than a century. 
No, we must sincerely persist in our present efforts in our present sys 
tom to .slop this course of murder, and once effectually checked, we 
el judice cam ' 

and then the inclination cooso To accomplish that change of proju 
dice and inclination must be our continued effort; and it is evident our 
present system has already effected much of this. I would strirlly 
continue it, yet certainly add to it as much of education as riivom 
stances will admit.’ ] 
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relax from that supervision. The complete suppression 
of this crime must be a work of time; but looking back 
to tiie past, and seeing how much has been effected 
within a few short years, Government is encouraged 
strongly to hope that a steady and continued persever¬ 
ance in the measures now in operation will ultimately 
be. crowned with full and entire success. On a rcfci * 
cnee to Mr. Willoughby’s first report on this subject, 
dated the 24th September 1834, it appears that the num¬ 
ber of Jacleja females then ascertained to have been 
preserved in Kathiawad of all ages amounted to 696, 
and your present report exhibits a total of 1,370, being 
an increase of 674 in less than seven years, which re¬ 
sult exceeds the most sanguine expectations of Gov¬ 
ernment. 

“ With reference to the propositions contained in the 
21st and 22nd paragraphs of your report for the diffusion 
of education in the province of Kathiawad, I am direct¬ 
ed to inform you that the Honourable the Governor in 
Council docs not deem it expedient to mix up the ques¬ 
tion of education with that of infanticide; for Govern¬ 
ment Las already once determined that the Infanticide 
Fund shall not be trenched upon for purposes of educa¬ 
tion : and that before departing from this resolution, tin 
consent of his Highness the Gaikawad is necessary. The 
Governor in Council is, however, of opinion that you 
^houtd slill endeavour to ascertain lo what extent tin* 
chiefs and monied-men in Kathiawad are disposed to 
aid i i i he introduction of a general system ol educ it - 
in ih i province, and to report tin* result to Government. 

kl I :un al the same time instructed to signify lo you, 
Llv.it if it is deemed desirable, the Governor in Council 
has no objection to a prize being offered for an essay 
against the practice of infanticide, lo he afterwards 
printed and circulated in Kathiawad; but that the offer 
should be made to the scholars of the Native fvlnca- 
tion Society i n Both bay, Ks an object of emu Inti »n 
amongst them,* and the amount thereof chmged to the 
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educational funds. Government will, however, await 
vour o])inion on the subject. 

“With 1 lie view of proving that, the British Govern¬ 
ment is resolved to persevere in its efforts to suppress 
the inhuman practice of infanticide, and in order that 
the subject may be kept alive in the minds of the people 
of Kathiawad, the Honourable the Governor in Council 
considers it advisable and expedient that you should 
embody the results of the present census in a proclama¬ 
tion, noticing in terms of commendation those chit is 
who by these results are proved to have adhered to 
their engagements and the reverse of those who have 
not done so. This proclamation should be circulated 
throughout the province of Kathiawad. I am on this 
occasion desired to draw your attention to Mr. Chief 
Secretary Norris’s letter, dated the 22nd November 
(No. 1,324 of 1834) ; and to request that you will be 
pleased to report whether the instructions of Govern¬ 
ment therein conveyed bas e been acted upon, and par¬ 
ticularly whether the measure sanctioned in the 8th 
paragraph, of endeavouring to induce the heads of those 
tribes who give daughters in marriage to the Jadejas, 
to stipulate at the time of belrothment for the preserva¬ 
tion of female issue by such marriages, has been c arried 
into effect, and if so. with what success. 

“ With reference to the 22nd paragraph of Mr. Wil¬ 
loughby’s Report on Infanticide on the subject of grant¬ 
ing remission from, and delays in payment of tribute, 
and honorary presents either in clothes or money to such 
of die chiefs of Kathiawad as may distinguish them 
.'■•elves by a conspicuous adherence to their engagements 
to renounce the custom of infanticide, I am directed to 
state that the Governor in Council is desirous of being 
in loaned whether the present census docs not enable 
you to point out any chiefs or inferior members of the 
tribe who have rendered themselves deserving of the 
indulgences and rewards proposed by Mr. Willoughby. 

“In conclusion, I am desired to inform you that the 
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Honourable tlie Governor in Council considers you fully 
entitled to the high approbation of Government for the 
zealous attention you have bestowed on the interesting 
question of the linal and complete extinction of infant¬ 
icide in Kathiawid. 

“A copy of your present report and of this reply will 
be Jorwarded for the information of the political agent 
in Kachti.” 

The letter addressed to Captain Jacob, from which we 
have made these quotations, was acknowledged by him 
in a communication dated the 28th November 1842, 
which contained various articles of valuable intelligence, 
and directed attention to several interesting enclosures. 

Respecting Jadeja Jyal i ji of Shahpur Captain Jacob 
thus wrote : “Certain favorable features in his case, that 
have come to notice since I framed my last re port, in¬ 
duce me to plead in mitigation, if not remission, of his 
punishmeni. V small table appended will .show' that 
only eight persons are married within his Taluku, who 
have eleven sons and two daughters born since my last 
census. Although no daughter was alive at that dime, 
yet four had been born, and the sickness previous to 
the decease of three of these reported ; and persons it 
appears had been deputed by the political agent to in¬ 
spect and report, thereon—consequently except in the 
suspicious ease in Bhawaji’s family for which kalajt 
v. n- lined, it seems by no means impossible that the 
disproportion between males and females may bo at - 
counted for by natural causes. In addition t<> these 
j r c,n,itunecs, the greater part of the Rajkot Hbiuyud 
waited on me in a body to intercede- for Kal.tji with 
Government, promising to hold themselves responsible 
that no deviation from the pledge to preserve life should 
hereafter oc nr in the Shahpur family I do myself 
the honor to annex translation of their petition; and it 
appears to nu. tl>n< it would further the cause of human- 
in if Government would hr plea nd to extend an a<i of 
grace lo tin? petitioning chiefs in behalf of their kins- 
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man. The leniency could not be mistaken, since the se¬ 
curity it holds out for the future js greater than whai 
would result from disregarding the guarantee as well 
as the feelings of so many respectable Grdsids; and ii 
may be deemed wise to reserve punishment for cases 
where the possibility of innocence cannot be held forth 
to enlist the feelings of the people against the measure s 
of Government.” 

Into these views the Government entered very readi¬ 
ly : and Mr. A. Malet of the Civil Service, who was ap¬ 
pointed Political Agent in Kathiawud, in succession to 
Mr. Plane, was in due time instructed to carry them 
into effect. 

Captain Jacob also reported the readiness of the 
Murvi chief to follow out the views of Government in 
reference to A'dhoi, and to use his influence for the pre¬ 
vention of Infanticide among the few Sumras resident 
on his estate.* In reference to the Sumrds lie gave a si¬ 
milar assurance in behalf of the chief of Dharol. This in¬ 
formation was satisfactory to Government, which gave 
directions that these chiefs should be kept to their pro¬ 
mises. 

In regard to the female department of the censorship, 
Captain Jacob thus wrote : “I regret to say that I have 

\et been unable to make arrangements fur securing 
the aid of a. female censor.” u The prejudices of the 
Ndgar [Brahman] to which the present censor belongs 
lead him to demur acceptance of the Government offer. 
The chief difficulty is t he'alarm of being called on per¬ 
sonally to give evidence before any functionary of Gov¬ 
ernment in cases of real or supposed infanticide. The 
Nagar cjsie is particularly-tenacious of the privacy of 
their v. -.mien ; but this difficulty may I hope* be got over, 
as any examination might, I think, be conducted 
through the husband, or at any rate on the understand 
ing that the pftrdah should be respected. Should his 

The Sumr-is, like the Jade jus, ore portions of A tribe from Sindh. 
Seo abrtve, p. 
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1FFICULTIES 


IN PROCURING A FEMALE CENSOJC 


§L 


Honor-in-Couucil vifcw this point in a different light, it 
will. f lear, become, necessary to change the present 
* censor, who is otherwise very well qualified for his of¬ 
fice. 1 he reply to this part of Captain Jacob’s com¬ 
munication was the following. “It is on all occasions 


the desire of Government to abstain from making any 
innovations orr the prejudices of caste when the public 
interests or those of the community will not thereby be 
endangered, but that as by the adoption of the plan pro¬ 
posed by Captain Jacob, a great risk would be incurred 
of collusion or concealment another censor must be ap¬ 
pointed, unless the individual now entrusted with that 
duty will agree to some female being associated with 
him who is not incumbered with prejudices of the na¬ 
ture mentioned by Capt. Jacob, since it will be highly iru- 
porlnnt that the political agent should have the free and 
unrestricted power oidqut stioning the female employed 
upon this delicate duty, and that in cases of supposed 
infanticide in which her evidence may be required by 
the political agent she should give it without fear or 
demur of any kind.” 

Referring to education as a “special antidote to the 
moral disease under review,” Captain Jacob expressed 
his belief that unless the Government took the lead in 
the matter nothing could be expected from the chiefs, 
adding that the Infanticide Funds were ample for the 
object, and repeating his sentiment that being raised 
from the whole community they could not be better em¬ 
ployed iluin in promoting the benefit of the whole com¬ 
munity. With it* Terence to this matter. Captain J«M*ob 
was again requested to inform Government whether he 
had “endeavoured to ascertain the extent to which the 
chiefs and monied-men* in Kathiawad could be prevail¬ 
ed upon to aid in the introduction of a general system 
of education in that province.” 


1 ii regard to a prize ess*y on Infanticide, Capt. Jacob 
recommended that the sum offered should be liberal, say 
a thousand rupees; that public, competition should be 
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invited; and that the Board of Education should decide 
on the merits of the competitors. The sums eventually 
offered by Government were six hundred rupees for 
the best, and four hundred for the second best essay, if 
worthy of reward, the adjudicators appointed being Mr, 
Townsend of the Civil Service, the Rev. Mr. Pigott, Se¬ 
cretary to the Education Society, and Dr. C. Morehcad, 
Secretary to the Board of Education. The first prize 
was gained by Mr. Bliau Daji, an alumnus of tin El- 
phinstonc Institution. No essay was given in worthy of 
a second prize. 

Respecting the injunction of the Rajputs furnishing 
wives to Jadejfis to stipulate for the preservation of 
their female offspring, Captain Jacob reported that he 
had complied with the instructions of Government but 
had not yet learned the result, adding that he was not 
sanguine of success, owing to native apathy and dislike 
to interference with family concerns, and to the supposed 
..unwillingness of the Rajputs to deprive their daughters 
of a chance of a Jadeja alliance unless in the ease of a 
unanimous concurrence. The political agent was re¬ 
quested by Government, awaiting the result of Captain 
Jacob's injunctions to the Rajputs, to prosecute I he ob¬ 
ject aimed at. 

Fn reply to the question relative to rewards from the 
Infanticide Fund, Captain Jacob stated that, while from 
his not having sufficient confidence in the accuracy of 
the census formerly forwarded by him he was not dis¬ 
posed to recommend the bestowal at that time of any 
honorary rewards on the Jadejds, he thought that small 
pre ruts might be given to each of seven Jadejas report¬ 
ed as having four or five female children, if personal 
observation confirmed the census. This proposal re¬ 
ceived die approbation of Government. 

The most interesting portion of Capt. Jacob's letter 
was the following. u I bog lo transmit an application 
from the Jam of Nawanagor asking the. assistance of 
( •overnment for t\v< nty-one members of his bhdi\tid to 
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facilitate the marriage of twenty-two daughters, which 
i beg to recommend for favorable consideration. The 
. has all along regarded the anti-infanticide rneas- 

ures of Government with extreme jealousy ; and it is a 
great point gained that he should by the step which lie 
has now taken for the first time have thus tendered them 
a species of voluntary acknowledgment. The amount 
asked for is higher than the sums usually granted by 
Government on similar occasions; and an average ol two 
hundred rupees for each daughter, making a total of Ru¬ 
pees 4,400, might be considered sufficient.” The Gov¬ 
ernment sanctioned the payment of five thousand rupees 
to the parties indicated by the Jam. 

In conclusion, C-apt. Jacob annexed an abstract of the 
census completed up to the end of 1841, making a few 
corrections in the previous lists. This list gave the total 
of J&deju males in Kathiawad on the 31sl December 
1841 af 0,100, and of females as 1,662. The number 
of male Jaitwas was at the same time 125 and of fe¬ 
males 48. Major Jacob expressed the hope that the 
annual report demanded bv Government could now be 
regularly furnished. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

COLONEL FOTTINGER’s MEASURES FOR THE SUPPRESSION 
OF INFANTICIDE IN KACHH—VISIT TO. KACJIH OF SIR 
JOHN MALCOLM— EDUCATION OF THE RA'O DK SALJ1 
AND HIS EARLY DESIRES FOR THE ABOLITION OF IN- 
1*ANTICTDE AND OTHER CRIMES—REPORTS AND EXER¬ 
TIONS OF COLONEL MELVILLE AND MR. iMALET—THE 
VIGOROUS EFFORTS OF THE 1UO. 

\\ e have already incidentally referred to Major [now 
Sir,] Henry Potlingcr as the successor of Mr. Gardiner 
in the residency at Bliuj, the capital of Kachh. He was 
rarly distinguished as a courageous and successful 
eastern traveller; and he was generally aud deservedly 
esteemed an officer of ability and determination, as lie 
has since sufficiently proved himself in the high appoint¬ 
ments which he has held connected with both the Im¬ 
perial and Hast IncJiaCompuny’s Services. * ITe entered 
on his office in Kachh in 1825. W this time, the Rao 
Besaljf, the prince of the province elected by the Jade- 
jus in the remarkable circumstances already mentioned 
by us, was only about eight years of age. Major Bol¬ 
linger, according to arrangements also already referred 
P -. w;*s a member and president oi the regency by ^ hieh 
the a (lairs of the state were managed during his minori* 
it. The circumstance tended to ihe increase ol Ibitish 
iidlm uc# in ihe. state, as \v<dl as lucilitrttecl ihe trunsar 
lion of business. 

M;ijwf Pol linger** curl) ellorls in Ik hall oJ tin aboli¬ 
tion of infanticide, and of the difficulties encountered l‘> 
i,i m> have been thus summarily exhibited by himself, in 
i letter addressed by him to )\lr. (' H* Trevelyan, de- 
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puty secretary to the Government of India, and dated 
the 31st August 1835. 

“ The suppression of Infanticide appears to me by far 
the most diilieult. subject that we have, ever had to deal 
with in India; Satis , or the immolation of children on 
the Ganges, were nothing when compared to it. They 
simply required the fiat of the Government to put a stop 
to them in our own territories, but loeven check infant¬ 
icide we have to oppose not only sentiments which are 
strong enough to suppress the common feelings ot hu-^ 
man nature, and I may even say of the most savage’ 
wild animals, but to interfere in the most secret and sa¬ 
cred a Hairs amongst the higher classes of natives, of 
women ; for no one who has been a short time in India, 
and ha^ used his powers of observation, can have help- 
oil perceiving how scrupulously every man pretending 
to respectability refrains from any allusion to his h‘- 
malcs old or young. 

“ When I first came to Kachh, leu years ago, l set mil 
with all the zeal of a new comer to root out the practice, 
but 1 soon discovered my mistake. The Mehtas, sent 
at my request, by the regency, were either cajoled 
by false returns, or expelled from towns and villages, 
not only by the classes charged with the crime but b\ 
the other inhabitants whom long habit had taught i«> 
view the business with indifference if not absolute ap¬ 
probation.# 1 next got the darbar to summon all the 


* [On the 27 th September LS 26 , Major Pot tinker forwarded to Ihe 
Bombay Government id 1 the femalu JWejH children Vm 

were living on the 1 st of the present [native] year.” It. aomprehoiid- 
< a ,,nly 113 i mun i. “ I have made an arrangemoot,” he wrote on this 
occasion, “ in concert with the Other members of the regency for the 
hirth of every child, (win iher nude or femuie,') that 00001*3 in a Jiide- 
j family being reported to the Darb&r; and as all deaths arc to be 
testified id the same time in the same manner, I hope these prccauUotw 
will effectually put a stop to any instances of infanticide that may still 
hr occasionally practised ” This measure was approved hv the 
Governor in Council, who considered it extremely desirable that a 
similar check should, if practicable, 1, mtvoduecd into Khihiav.ad as 
the Political agent there was immediately informed.] 
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Judejas to Bhuj, and partly by threat and partly by per¬ 
suasion, arranged with them to furnish quarterly state¬ 
ment^ of the births within their respective estates. This 
plan I saw from the outset was defective, but it was the 
best I could hit upon at the moment. It proved how¬ 
ever an utter failure; within six months most of the 
Jadejas declared their inability to act up to their agree¬ 
ment, even as far as regarded their nearest relations. 

“Several fathers, for instance, assured me that they 
dare not establish such a scrutiny regarding thei 1 grown 
uf) sons, and the few censuses that were furnished, 1 
found to have been drawn up by guess work, from what 
may be termed the tittle-tattle of the village. My next 
idea was, that, as all the Jaclejas profess to be blood re¬ 
lations of the Rao of Kaehh, they might be requested to 
announce to him as the head of the tribe, as well as 
Government, the fact of their wives being enceinte, and 
eventually the result. The scheme appeared feasible 
to the ministers, but when we proposed it to the Jadeja. 
members of the regency they received it with feelings 
of equal disgust and horror. Two modes further sug¬ 
gested themselves of carrying onr object. The one to 
use direct authority and force, but that would no doubt 
be at variance with the spirit if not. the letter oi the 
treaty. The other to grant a portion to every Jadeja 
girl on her marriage. This latter method, proposed to 
the Bombay*Government by my predecessor, (Mr. Gar¬ 
diner.) had been explicitly negatived, and that negative 
had been confirmed by the Honourable Court of Direc¬ 
tors; under these circumstances I was obliged to re¬ 
main quiet. Sir John Malcolm came to Bliuj in March 
lSdO. He made a speech to the assembled Jadejas on 
tin; enormity of the crime, and told thorn the English 
nation would force the East India Company to disodvr 
all connexion with a people who persisted in if The 
Jadejas ol course individually denied the charge, but 
tlu v altcrv. ards inquired from me how du Goveiuor 
could talk so to them at a moment when we were conri 
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inp ilie friendship of Sindh, in which child-murder is 
rained to a much greater extent than even in Kachh, 
foi it is a well known fact that all tlie illegitimate off¬ 
spring horn to men of any rank in that country are in¬ 
discriminately put to death without reference to eex. 5 * 
Subsequent to Sir John’s visit, an impostor of the name 
of \ ijaya Bhatt went to Bombay, presented a petition to 
Government setiing forth my supineness, and offering if 
furnished with some peons to do all that was required.! 
This petition was referred to me to report on, which 1 did 
as it merited, and matters lay in abeyance till the young 
Kao was installed in July, 1834, when he adopted the 
most decided stops to enforce that article of the treaty 
which provides for the suppression of infanticide. He 
took a paper from the whole of his brethren reiterating 
ilr.Li stipulation, and agreeing to abide, the full conse¬ 
quences il they broke it. L officially promised the Kuo 
our support in all his measures, and we have been 
watching ever since for an occasion to make a signal ex¬ 
ample, but the difficulty of tracing and bringing home 
such an allegation will be understood from this letter, 
and it would be ruin to attempt to do so on uncertain 
grounds and fail. I do however think that our best, per¬ 
haps only chance of success rests with the Kao, who is 
most sinrere in his detestation of the erimr, and his 
wish u» stop it. 

“ i quite concur with. Mr. Wilkinsonj: that infant- 

'* ( Tl t: murder f*l ilk- .itimato children is dreadfully provident, tin re 
is mixmi < . I* ar, through all tin* native stated of India A few yeurs 
ago a representation was made on the custom to fho Hotnl ay Govern- 
nuit 1 y an huuiMe l)hml of K'llhiawitd.] 


| [Tin; parly her. referred l<» is tui old Jainu priest, nearly deaf, 
muNod Qurj'Khiuitf Vijuv.i. Though he made a wrong movement in' 
(his rasa, and hi ,t«m-.sccI appliances aero m.*l inadequate, Ids zeal 
for the abolitioif of mfunliri.l. was eroiiitnhlo to him j, n „ lvc j 

j [. Ir. Uno lol Wilkinson of the Bombay Civil Service, who was 
al linn tim* zealously labour..., r U„ al»| U; , m „| 1 i,],. il( the 

minor Rajput dales id Central li.d m umlvi (he political suporinlcnd 
iMicc* of the Government of Judin.] 
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icide is carried to an extent of which we have hardly 
yet a complete notion in India. The Rao told me very 
bluntly, that he had just found out that a tribe of Mu- 
salmans called “ Sammas,’’^ who came originally from 
Sindh, and now inhabit the islands in the Ran, paying 
an ill-deiined obedience to Kachh, put all their daugh¬ 
ters to death merely to save the expense and trouble of 
rearing them. He has taken a bond from all the heads 
of the tribe to abandon the horrid custom, but, as he 
justly remarked, he has hardly the means of enforcing if. 

“ I had no intention when I took up my pen of say¬ 
ing so much, but have been insensibly drawn on to tell 
you all I know of Infanticide in Kachh. Of its origin, 
I can only repeat the general tradition of its being a 
scheme hit on by one of the Jadejas to prevent their 
daughters, who cannot marry in their own tribe, from 
disgracing their families by prostitution. The Jadcj&s 
of Kachh have, perhaps, adopted all the vices, whilst 
they have few or none of the saving qualities of Mu sal- 
mans. No people! appear to have so thorough a con¬ 
tempt for women, and yet, strange to say, we often see 
the dowagers of households taking the lead in both 
public and private matters amongst them. Their tenets 
are. however, that women are innately vicious, and if 
must be confessed that they have good cause to draw 
this conclusion in Kachh, in which 1 strongly suspec t 
there is hardly one chaste female. We can understand 
the men amongst the Jadejas getting reconciled to in¬ 
fanticide, from hearing it spoken of from their very 
births, as a necessary and laudable proceeding, but sev¬ 
eral instances have been told to me where young 
moiIters, just before married from other tribes, and even 
brought from distant countries, have strenuously urged 
the destruction of ilieir own infants, even in opposition 
to the father’s disposition to save them. This is a slat 
of things for whirl? I confess I cannot oile r any explau- 


* [Of Ihc same atrrk originally an the Jsulajas. j 
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alion and which would astonish us in a tigress or a 
she-wolf.” 

M'o this important communication, we would take the 
liberty of adding a few supplementary and illustrative 
remarks. 

1. Colonel Pottingers zeal for the abolition of in¬ 
fanticide in Kachh, we are persuaded, effected every¬ 
thing which could be done for the suppression of that 
atrocity, in the absence of absolutely coercive measures. 
To these, in the first instance at least, that distinguish¬ 
ed official entertained great repugnance, founded on 
what lie conceived to be the restrictions of the treaty 
and the political exigencies of the case. He was doubt¬ 
less perfectly conscientious in his judgment of that 
agreement and these exigencies. * In our bumble inter¬ 
pretation of the objects of the treaty, however, we con¬ 
sider that it allows a sufficiently broad margin for such 
coercive measures as were adopted in Kathiawad in 
1884, and as have been ultimately resorted to by 
the Ruo Desalji himself, acting on his own authority and 
with die advice of the British Government. The power 
now legitimately exercised by the Rao could formerly 
have been exercised by the regency, though it must be ad¬ 
mitted not with that degree of personal iniluence which 
the Rao individually possesses. In the matter of in¬ 
fanticide, moreover, all tlie Judejas who enjoyed iho 
British guarantee were responsible by treaty to the 
British Government. Had Colonel Ppttinger persever¬ 
ed in hi' original admirable plan for the rcgi.m ml ion 
of .ludejd births, and measures even still more inejuisi- 
lovfijl, no blame could have been legitimately attached 
to him by any of the nobles or ignobles of that unnatu¬ 
ral fraternity. 

2. Sir John Malcolm was accustomed to make most 
, ritli'isiaslic references to his address to the Judejas on 
iln subject of infanticide on his visit to Bhuj in 1*30. 
Ii ; thus noticed in a despatch of the Bombay Govern* 
inerii to the Conrl ot Directors, dated, the loth August 
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. Our president took this opportunity to express 
his sentiments most fully on the subject of infanticide. 
The Jadejas knew, he said, the solicitude of the British 
Government for the abolition of that most barbarous 
crime, which so far from being countenanced or sanc¬ 
tioned by the usage of Hindus, was held in utter exe¬ 
cration by all of that race except the few tribes of Rhj- 
puts by whom it was introduced and continued to be 
practised from motives of family pride. The Jadejas 
of Kachh, lie said, had long been reproached with this 
horrid and inhuman usage, the abolition of which had 
never ceased to be ardently desired by the British, one 
of whose principal motives in contracting and maim 
ing the connexion with Kachh was its hope of accom¬ 
plishing this highly valued object. lie feared, he said, 
that little respect had been paid on this head by the Ja- 
dejas to *he 17th article of the treaty of 1819, and he 
was well aware that men did not readily abandon the 
customs of their ancestors, but he felt it his duty to de¬ 
clare to them that by continuing the practice of Infant¬ 
icide they incurred the risk of losing the protection of 
the British Government.” 

3. Colonel Pot.tinger founds his principal expecta¬ 
tion of the abolition of Infanticide in Kachh on the per¬ 
sonal and official influence of the Rao Desalji; and his 
efforts and arrangements for the instruction and train 
ing of that young prince were of the most judicious and 
meritorious character. Had he been his own son, he 
could not have been more attentive than he wa.< to his 
intellectual and social interests. After securing for 
him instruction in the Indian languages, lie placed him. 

r the acquisition of English and general culture, 
umiiT the care of the Rev. James Gray,—formerly of the 
ITgh School of Edinburgh, but then the chaplain of the 
station, specially selected for it by Sir John Malcolm,— 
a gentleman of unbounded benevolence of < haracter 
distinguished literary taste, poetical distinction, and ex¬ 
emplary Clu siian zeal. Mr. Grav was rni!msia>dcalb, 
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fond both of his charge and its special duties, to which 
he devoted as much attention a» the usages and inter¬ 
ruptions of a Rajput palace permitted. The progress 
of his pupil was in every respect as satisfactory as could 
have been expected ; and he displayed the most amia¬ 
ble and hopeful traits of character and ardent attach¬ 
ment 1o his tutor, to whose respected memory, on his 
lamented death in September 1830, he erected a hand¬ 
some monument in the camp burying-ground atBliuj.# 
Sir John Malcolm regretted much that lie did not know 
a chaplain at this time on the Bombay establishment 
fitted, by his knowledge of the Indian languages and 
customs and desire of native improvement, to take Mr. 
Gray’s place ; and failing to get one of the Scotch mis¬ 
sionaries, w ith whom lie entered into communication 
on the subject to leave his peculiar evangelistic work 
to undertake that duty,—the great importance of which 
he readily admitted, — and to enter the educational 


g A very interesting biographical notice of Mr. Gray, Gy his son-in- 
law the late Robert Cotton Money, Esq., O. S., for some time Assist 
anl Resident nt Bhuj under Colonel Pottinger, is printed in the Ori¬ 
ental Christian Spectator for May 1931. Respecting his connexion 
with the Itao it is there thus written. “ San alter Mr. Gray 's arrival 
in Kncbh [in 1S2GJ, several respectable natives, driven perhaps by 
ouriotfil} alone, continually visited him; md, as some have bdd me., 
they thought a j>adrr must know more tlmn any other man. On ub- 
serving lie* freedom from prejudice which the inhabitants of this singu 
hu* little country huvo, he considered it no unlikely thing to gain nt tost 
admittance to the young lluu an hi* procrpLnr. He was for tun at. in 
possessing the friendly opinion ut Colonel P«»uingc»’ on this point., 
whose influence as Regent during the boy’s minority was meritoriously 
employed m cultivating the future Xing’s mind, and moulding it to a 
form more suited to rule with European prudence and decision than 
oriental pomp out criminal ; u» tiality. By the Resident’s permission, 
and the approbation ot tin other members of tin: regency, and to the 
great delight of his after favourite pupil, he commenced hi* labours a. 
liis tutor used to attend at. the palace lour times in the week. 
The libornlif v of Government placed in hi* lmnds the moms o! fnmi- 
liami&g ibe minds of tin* natives with the elements of Astronomy. 
Nothing used to delight him more than these trips, fmin which ho re¬ 
turn'll with deeper fooling® ot adfection for the young RiV<» J> 
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service of Government with liberal offers of prefer¬ 
ment in that department, he left the tutorship vacant 
for a short time. On the recommendation of Colonel 
Pottinger, Captain John Crofton of H. M.’s 6th Regi¬ 
ment, a gentleman who had received a university edu¬ 
cation at Trinity College, Dublin, ultimately succeeded 
Mr. Gray, in 1832, and faithfully and effectively con¬ 
tinued the work of instruction which had been so hope¬ 
fully begun. The periodical reports of the progress of 
the prince by that officer to Colonel Pottinger were 
very encouraging, while at the same time they were ju¬ 
dicious and discriminative. 

On the 8th of July, 1S34, the Rao entered on his 
duties and privileges as rulet of Kachh, the regency 
having been terminated a year sooner than had at firsi 
been intended, on account of the progress of his High¬ 
ness in education arid training. 

On the succeeding day, His Highness addressed the 
following letter, written in his own hand, to Lord Clare, 
the Governor of Bombay. 

<; I have had the pleasure to receive your Lordship’s 
letter of congratulation.—By the favour of the British 
Government, T have been early placed on the throne 
of my fathers. 

“I feel all the sentiments in the letter of your Lord- 
ship : they are good and kind. I hope by doing justice 
and showing mercy, to make my ignorant people know 
that I am not a tyrant, but a king, and father over them. 

“ Since 1819, Kachh has much improved. It is owing 
to the good and strong rule of my friend and benefactor 
Colonel Pottinger. Then there was war, now there is 
peace. He has made good arrangements. I have thank 
ed the President in the public Darbar, and often in 
private, for all his kindness. Now, my Lord, I much 
like the approbation of the British Government myself, 
and, !iicvetore. I hope \ our Lordship will thfl >nel 

Pottinger fur all the good he has done to me. and to my 
subjects as President of the regency for many years. 1 

18 
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have sent out a Proclamation anainst the murder of Fc- 

o 

male Infants; and this bad custom shall end. 

“I hope to do many other good and proper things with 
the aid of my friend Colonel Pottinger. He knows all 
my plans, and he will write to your Lordship whatever 
I do. 

“I desire very much the constant friendship of the 
British Government. I request of your Lordship to ac¬ 
cept my friendship and gratitude, and to overlook my 
writing and style, which are not yet fit for the eyes of 
your Lordship.—I have, etc/ Rao .Dl salji 

An extract of a letter of Lieutenant Crofton, dat¬ 
ed Mandavi, September 30th, 1834, and addressed 
to Colonel Pottinger, will enable the reader to form 
a correct judgment of the Rao’s attainments and cul¬ 
ture. 

“ I have felt considerable regret at the exaggerated es¬ 
timate of the attainments of His Highness, formed by 
partial judges, which has gone forth to the public through 
the newspapers of the Presidency, but which I trust, for 
the sake of the Rao, and what be most respects—truth 
.—may meet with as little credence from Government, as 
the numerous libels of late uttered against yourself. The 
statement, made in my report of April last, is that which 
I consider to he rigidly correct.: and no augmentation 
to tii 4 ' literary attainments of His Highness has been 
>ni' < made; for, you are fully aware that all tin ‘Indie* 
nutie r me have been-uspcnded since June last, and 1 hat, 
during the last four months, the time and attention of 
tie Rao have been de\oted to patient and toilsome in¬ 
vestigations inm state papers, claims, and privileges, 
end in carrying into execution numerous salutary re¬ 
forms. in ( fleeting wiueh your exertions were so long 
thwarted by ignorance, obstinacy, interest, and intrigue. 

“ That the knowledge of English acquired by bis 
Highness itf mcagie must be admitted, and that a long- 


Oriental Christian Spectator, 188 * 1 . 
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er lime and different circumstances would be required 
for obtaining a sounder and more extensive acquaint¬ 
ance with a language, difficult even to the cleverest 
foreigner in Europe. Still, though not an English 
scholar, His Highness very nearly approaches to an Eng¬ 
lish thinker, and in manner and in feeling more resem¬ 
bles the English gentleman, than the Indian raja. Per¬ 
haps there is not another instance in Indian history of 
a prince, like Rao Desalji, having made such a rapid 
progress in letters, or having attained, at so early an age, 
to such a strength and vigor of intellect. The clearness 
of apprehension, and the patience of investigation, 
which he has evinced since he came to the throne, and 
the justice and mercy of all his acts, alike prove him to 
be wise above his years, as to have benefited by the 
knowledge of European laws and ethics. 

“The happiest results may be anticipated from a rule 
so auspiciously commenced, and must indeed follow 
from the firmness and mildness which His Highness 
has displayed, particularly in some late trying circum¬ 
stances at MandaH while removed from the benefit of 
your counsel, in which he has proved himself capable, 
by thinking maturely and t henacting promptly, and fear¬ 
lessly putting down tin faction’s of all classes—even 
llio. c formerly protected by reverence for caste. T 
naturally must feel anxious, while desirous of not ex¬ 
aggerating the acquirements in English of Ilis High¬ 
ness, that iho Government should be fully acquaint'd 
with the sound common sense, keensightedness, patience 
in inquiry, judgment, justice, mercy, and temper, 
with which the Rao transacts the affairs iff his country, 
and hov. closely lie scrutinizes every act of 'Govern¬ 
ment, lo compare it with the principles on which he has 
read and been told that it proceeds. In his private and 
domestic charnelr, lie is a rare instance of ail that i: 
amiable and virtuous; and is as free from prejudice and 
bigotry as any Hindu can be, without relinqui-ii'mgthat 
laith of which he must be, a Raja, die nm dual proles- 
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sot; if not the real believer.* I can appeal to your own 
intimate knowledge of this young prince’s character for 
all that 1 have said in his praise : and it must be obvious 
that by tree ting him more like a petty European Sove¬ 
reign than as an Indian Raja, in our communications 
with him, we must increase in him the high opinion he 
already entertains for all that is English. 

“I need not observe to yon, that the Rao of Kachh 
will be the first to hail the adoption of English as the 
medium of political correspondence, for, as he lately 
remarked in your presence ‘the language of Persia is 
not the language of truth but of compliment, and the 
worst of all original tongues for business/ 

“In parting from His Highness, I have presented 
him a letter of friendly advice, and urged him by public 
and by private motives to pursue the course of good rule, 
which he has so well and so ablv commenced, recom¬ 
mending him in all his difficulties and doubts to seek 
the guidance of the British president, and to remember 
that eo long as he should merit the alliance of the 
British, the same power, which had defended and se¬ 
cured his claim to the throne, would never cease to sup¬ 
port him in all his just measures and rights, against the 
evil and rebellious of Kis subjects. 

“In conclusion, I beg leave most respectfully to ex¬ 
press the deep sense of gratitude which 1 feel, lor the 
u 'uly support you gave rnc through a dedicate and dif¬ 
ficult duty,—and for the approbation of my humble ef¬ 
forts to effect, under yom instructions, the objects of 
Government.” 

The Court of Directors, as well as the Government of 
Bombay, were much gratified by the accounts given by 
Colonel Pot linger and Mr. Croft on of the personal cha¬ 
racter of the Buo, of the reforms contemplated by him 

[“Few or no kings have lost their thrones on becoming Christian? 
-Editor of the Oriental * hristinn Spectator. And sorely, if oven the 
supi 'Tno Government of India he Christian, the subordinate Govern 
m on tv of tho country cun be Christian also.] 
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in his public and private establishments, of his mode of 
conducting the affairs of his state, and especially of his 
determination to enforce the article of tlie treaty which 
forbids female Infanticide. Of this fact His Highness 
was duly informed. 

We may be excused for introducing into this place, 
as directly bearing on the matters now referred to, an 
extract from a journal, addressed to a friend, of the first 
missionary tour in Kachh. performed by x . months 

after the Kao came into the possession of the full pow¬ 
ers of his sovereignty. 

“ February 23rd. Colonel Pottinger kindly introduc¬ 
ed Mr. Fyvie and me to the Rao Desalji. lie received 
us at the palace with much cordiality, and proved very 
affable. 

“The report of the attainments of His Highness, pre¬ 
sented, by Mr. Crofton to Colonel Pottinger on the re- 
signment of his charge on the day that the Rao ascend¬ 
ed the masnad, and which is printed in the Oriental 
Christian Spectator for January last, appears to me to 
be remarkably candid and correct. 

“His Highness’s acquaintance with the English lan¬ 
guage is considerable. Of its vocables he has a credit¬ 
able store, and a tolerably ready, though not a very 
correct, use. While of the English literature and sci¬ 
ence, properly so called, he has little knowledge, he has 
a general acquaintance with English life, and manners 
arid customs. As an oriental linguist, he is deserving 
of much praise. With the Kachhi, Gujarati, Hindustani, 
and Persian, he is familiar; and he is able to speak and 
read them with fluency. He is distinguished for his 
good sens.*; and manifests a vast deal more of correct 
and amiable feeling than I have seen among any of the 
grandees in India, There are few, indeed, of the na- 
lives o 1 Bombay, whom I should prefer before him in this 
respect. There is a modesty on the one hand, and a 
sell-respect on the other, which I havt seldom seen 
united in a native of Asia. He is represented by those 
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who know him as free from the prominent vices ior 
which many of his predecessors were so lamentably 
distinguished, and which led to the misery of their sub¬ 
jects and their own ruin. He is much respected a^d 
beloved by his people, as well he may; and, under God, 
he may prove to them the source of the greatest bless¬ 
ings. He has commenced his reign, by declaring hie 
determination to suppress infanticide ; to prevent an 
increase of the Pawaiyas, (Eunuchs and Sodomites,) 
who have formerly not only been tolerated in the'coun¬ 
try, but received from it state endowments, and been 
recognized as entitled to receive per annum a loaf of 
bread and four pice from every inhabitant of the land; 
•and to discourage other evil practices.* In reference 
to infanticide, he has brought all the Jadejas under new 
and strict engagements; and an offender he has signally 
punished. We took an opportunity of commending him 
for what hr has done in this matter, and encouraged him 
to persevere. He expressed himself in a satisfactory 
manner on the subject; and clearly showed that the 
common feelings of humanity have full play in his 
breast. I cannot say so much for any other Jadcja 
whom we have seen, either in Kathiawar! or Kaehb. 

a The Rao is certainly superior in some respe cts to the 
superstitions of the country. llis suspicions of the va- 
. iniy of idol ill>, however, are not sufficiently strong to 
], jul him dim 11 v to discourage its practice. Uc live - 


* «< To watch the progress of crime is most awful. In all J.idejd 
towic there is u large population of those degraded wretches thePawui 
Vllgj inmates of brothels lor the im,<L abominable wickedness. Mandavf, 
Xau. niv-ar, Gornlul and Rajkot nr-' the chief scuts of these debased 
specimens of humanity. In Mondavi there are if) houses of Pawaiyas ; 
iti Bhuj ffoin 15 to*iO; in Nawnmigar, 40. There are none in the 
Jli il.i villages, nnd in Jun-igud only one or two. In Rajkot, Dhnrol, 
Mur' h Gondul, and Phoraji. several. Tiie J&dejis are, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, in every way n di* *e to the nurue of hum.”— Repoi ( mi 
Infanticide of James Ersfcine, Esq., 30th June, 1837. A few of these 
unhappy beings, * n the first instance are brought to vice and 
wretchedness by their parents, ar- seen even in the British territories. 
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in an atmosphere of contagion; and lie has not escaped 
infection. He observes heathen rites; and he lately 
yielded to the solicitations of his mother, and repaired 
a temple which had been long neglected. The horrid 
practice of Sati, he has not yet opposed. A poor delud¬ 
ed woman of the town burnt herself with the body of 
her husband, about two months ago. 

“His Highness seemed aware that Christians profess 
to worship only the great Creator, and that the English 
have no images in their temples. We regretted to find, 
however, that of the principles of Christianity he has no 
knowledge. His curiosity on the subject, it was not 
difficult to awaken. He readily received the books and 
tracts, which we gave to him, questioned us as to their 
contents, and promised to read them. I have little 
doubt that he will act according to his declaration. He 
observed that lie is convinced that the English could not 
have attained to their present greatness without a good 
religion. The books with Which I presented him, were 
Mr. Gray’s translation of the Gospel in Kachhi,* and my 

* “The Gospel is not only the first hook printed, hut the first book 
written in KachhI. It was viewed as a great curiosity. The Kao 
mentioned that while the language in which it is written is generally un¬ 
derstood, and spoken by the lower orders of the people, it is never 
used even for a single note, and, of course, never taught in schools. 
He added, that Gujarati and Hindustani are spoken by great numbers 
of the people, understood by all, except those in the north, who follow 
a pastoral life and have no villages, taught in schools, and used, more 
particularly the former, in nil correspondence. The Resident, and the 
Ministers, expressed {heir assent to what he said on this subject. As 
nil this authority possesses the greatest weight ; as the testimony which 
we bare received from natives, ancTour own observation agree with it ; 
and as books r a KachhI can 1 c read only by those who read either Guja- 
r.ili or Hindustani, i! seems to follow as a consequence, that we ought to 
conclude that there is no occasion for multiplying them at present. 
\\ ere missionaries settled in the country, they would of course seek 
the education ot the lowest orders, and promote their instruction through 
the language most familiar to (hem. Mr. Gray, in making his version 
of the Gospels, (for I have now learned from his mum In tlmi he ir.uis 
la ted the whole of them,) contemplated of course the use of them in 
connexion with Kachlu schools, which if God bad spared him, his 
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two Exposures of Hinduism, and Refutation of Muham¬ 
mad ism. The Rao read the introduction to the Refuta¬ 
tion of Muhammadism in Hindustani, and observed 
that the discovery of truth must be the result of discus¬ 
sion. He seemed to derive much pleasure from the 
anticipation that the pamphlet would prove a curious 
treat to the darbar munshi. My. Fyvie presented His 
Highness with a copy of two of the Gospels, and Acts, 
a Summary of the Holy Scriptures, Forms of Public 
Worship, and a variety of small tracts in Gujarati. He 
read a portion of some of the tracts, and conversed a 
little about them. He told us that Mr. Crofton had in¬ 
formed him that the Bible had been translated into many 
languages; and we took occasion to state the motives of 
the Christian public in giving it a universal circulation, 
and noticed the contrast between their conduct and that 
of the Brahmans, who prohibit their followers, not of 
the sacred order, from perusing the Vedas, and that of 
the Musuhnans, who propagated their faith at the point 
of the sword. We promised to send him, through Col. 
Pottinger, complete copies of the Scriptures in English 
and Gujarati. He said that he would receive them 
with much pleasure. 

li His Highness seemed to be quite familiar with the 
statistics of his country. Colonel Pottinger mentioned 
to us, that ho is an excellent man of business, and in-* 
tcrested even in the rninutin of his affairs: lie spoke of 
both lii^ instructors w ith much interest. Hie lias erec!- 

borie vole lice would have prompted him to estaMUh. lithe present 
peaceful state of the country continue, the Koclih. lan guage [as sp' ken 
in this country] will probably perish in the course of half a- century. 
\<>ne will regret its decease, for no treasures of knowledge will perish 
with iU All the friends (if the religious improvement of the people 
will bail their universal accessibility through the medium of O.sijardti 
and Hindustani, in which the Scriptures, and a variety of Christian 
publications, already exist. I hove made these observations with the 
vi. sv of discharging a duty which I owe to the Bombay Bible Society., 
in whose bohaU t edited the Kaehbi Gospel, to winch reference has 
been made, and the other philanthropic institutions whoso sphere of 
labour is the West of India 
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ed a monument to the memory of Mr. Gray; and he of¬ 
ten peruses, he observed, a valedictory letter of advice 
addressed to him by Mr. Crofton. We recommended 
him to observe its counsels, and remarked that his own 
welfare and the weal of his people, must ever much de¬ 
pend on the attention which he pays to its precepts, and 
other moral instructions which he has received. Yatha 
raja tatlicipraja : as is the king, so are the people. Mr. 
Money’s death he noticed with much regret. In Colo¬ 
nel Pottinger, lie seem to have much confidence, find to 
him he evidently bears both great affection and respect. 
The English, in general, he considers as his tru? 
friends. They are so in every sense of the term. To 
them, under God, is he indebted not only for his edu¬ 
cation, but even for his throne and the peace of his 
country, which a few years ago was the scene of ra¬ 
pine, plunder, and bloodshed. May lie speedily learn 
from them the way of eternal life, and receive, through 
faith in the Son of God, the salvation of his immortal 
soul, and enter into that kingdom which passeth not 
away! 

“ When we were .about to leave the room in which 
His Highness received us, he begged of us to wait to 
see a gigantic Zangibarian * slave whom he had lately 
obtained in a present. We sat till the African Hercules 
* came to make hi* salam, and in the interval conversed 
with the king on the subject of slavery. We were de¬ 
lighted to hear him announce, that he not only treated 
his slaves with kindness, but that he had given them to 
wit, on the occasion of the desertion of two of them, that 
they vilight all take their departure whenever they might 
feel inclined.# 

' “ Tho Rao, on our rising to return home, alter a long interview, 
proposed to show us all the curiosities of his palace and palace -yard. 
He personal!' pointed out to us every object of insterest What struck 
us most was the d&rb&r room of the Ruo Liikha. It is < oustru ted u ith 
•a taste highly creditable to the workmen of Bhuj; mal it contuiiw 
many ornaments brought from Holland by a Kachln v ho visited that 
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“ I do not recollect any thing else worthy of particu¬ 
lar notice in connexion with our gratifying visit to the 
Rao. I have always viewed him with the greatest inter¬ 
est, especially since Sir John Malcolm made to me the 
proposals with which you arc acquainted. Wc sent a 
few pamphlets in Gujarati to his lathe#. Blianuulji, wfeo 
ba$ been at liberty for several years, and who is now 
conducting himself with general propriety.* 

“.Many natives called upon u's in the afternoon. 
From the darbar munshi, who was formerly with Mr. 
Gray, I received a satisfactory account of the manner in 
which the Kachhi version of the Gospels was execut¬ 
ed.” 

Little, or nothing, after this, was heard of the pro¬ 
gress of anti-infanticide measures in Kachh for two or 
three years; though it was generally believed that the 
Rao was continuing to make his influence bear on the 
abolition of the inhuman custom which was so destruc¬ 
tive of the character of his tribe. In 1838, Colonel Pot- 
tinker had his political charge extended to Sindh, where, 
as resident at the Court of the Amirs at Haidarabad, his 
services, prior to the commencement of the unfortunate 
expedition to Afghanistan, and especially in connexion 


country upwards of a century ago. The Rao has an excellent collec- 
tl Mi ol takes great delight in inspecting th< in. • 

Those of the hived peculiar to tlie country, an wry superior as Indian 
u reeds. Wc «a\v.. for the first time, specimens of the lions found in 
Kiithi.uvAd and Parkar, &e. They are » - large and fierce lookieg us 
any which I have seen elsewhere. Wn also ohber\ed sonic .specimens 
of a small and curious deer found in Sindh. 5 ’ 

• HI owed his liberty to Sir John Malcolm, who in bis 'minute 

on Kachh thus writes of him :—The ex-rdo, I had been assured was 
penitent for his former criim-.v, and sincerely attached to his son, and 
wag believed to haw abandoned all hop. * of restoration to the rank ho 
had hy his conduct forfeited . . And as i found the youug prince, 
the minister, and all the .1 id■ i chi. is anvimjsun the ground olTmnour- 
able feeding to r the removal ol the appearance of confinement (fur it 
»v;h nothing more), 1 had no hesitation in complying with ihc*irre-« 
quest 
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XEIt FUOM GOVERNMEN! TO CAPT. MELVILLE. SSOFXj 

with the treaty for the 'navigation of the Indus which 
was ncgociated by him, were of the most important 
character. .Oil the 21st February 1830, the following 
letter was addressed by the Bombay Government to 
the acting assistant resident in charge (afterwards resi¬ 
dent) in Kachli, Captain P. M. Melville, a distinguished 
staff-officer of the Bombay Army. 

<i s, R ,_I am directed by the Honourable the Gover¬ 

nor in Council to transmit to you an extract from para¬ 
graph 18m from the report of the Political Agent .in 
Kat.hiawad, on female infanticide for the years 1835 and 
1836, and with reference to the previously expressed 
abhorrence of the Rao of Kachli of the crime of in¬ 
fanticide, and the measures he has already adopted for 
its suppression, to request that you will be pleased to 
embrace the earliest opportunity to concert measures 
with Ilis Highness for the complete extinction of this 
revolting crime as far as his influence and authority may 
extend. 

“ I am on this occasion desired to state, that Govern¬ 
ment look forward to the most beneficial results from 
His Highness exciting his influence in inducing his 
tribe to abandon this inhuman practice. 

•• The first measure which suggests itself to Govern¬ 
ment to be adopted for the effectual suppression of this 
* crime, is to cause a census to be taken of the Jiidcja 
population of Kachli, a measure which has proved high¬ 
ly-beneficial in Katbiawud. 

“The Governor in Council is of opinion that the form 
of the census should be the same as that observed in 
Kailuawiid. and that the same should be renewed annu¬ 
ally. 

“A form ol' the Kathiawad census is inclosed for your 
guidance.—.1. p. Willoughbv, Secretary to Govern¬ 
ments’ 

To this communication was added a form ol the cen¬ 
sus prepared by Mr. Willoughby for Kuthiawndin 1831, 
and since us fid so beneficially in that province. It 
may be here introduced. 





SPECIMEN OF JADEJA CENSUS. 
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Feedings of the rao and caft. melyille. 



of female life. This rarity of a spared Jadeja princess, . 

however, died in infancy. . 

In a despatch dated the 5th May 1839, Captain Mel¬ 
ville reported to the Bombay Government his proceedings 
consequent on the instructions just now quoted. J o 
the proposition made by him respecting a Census, Ilis 
Highness in the first instance demurred, as he considerd 
it to be repugnant to the feelings and privacy J Bajput 
life He suggested, however, that a meeting.shotild be 
convened of the Jadeja chiefs for the purpose of devising 
measures for the suppression of the barbarous practice. 
To this proposal Captain Melville cordially acceded. A 
meeting was accordingly convened, and the result, 
which was very discouraging, wasMhus described by 
him in a letter of the 5th May 1839 :-“The chiefs as- 
sembled in considerable numbers, and at the Rao’s par¬ 
ticular request I attended their meeting in the palace at 
Bhuj. I addressed them in strong language, assuring 
them of the universal horror with which the crime that 
unfortunately distinguishes the Jadejas is viewed, and 
urging them by every motive I could suggest, to unite 
in an earnest effort to remove the stigma wlucli rests 
upon their name. Along conversation enabled me to 
ascertain and to estimate with sufficient precision the 
sentiments and feelings of the assembly. Tl.e con¬ 
tinued perpetration of the iniquity was not denied; it 
was lamented indee,d but extenuated and almost de¬ 
fended; and I withdrew after an interview ol several 
hours, with the conviction forced upon my mind, that of 
all the Jadejas assembled not one man, His Highness 

the Rao excepted, entertained a sincere wish to put an 

end to the foul practice of Infanticide, or if left toluin- 
self would stir a finger for the purpose. Ihe ( isc.us 
■don on the subject continued for many days. A p an 
f or establishing a fund to aid the poorer Jadejas m ef¬ 
fecting the marriages of their daughters was propost d . 
bn, .hough it w warmly nppah-d by "“•.«*»“ d d 
^ot meet with general concurrence. * aptam 1 lclvi e 
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was ultimately informed, “That the assembled Jadejas 
are ready and agree to furnish a census of their popula¬ 
tion, ii required; but they would be better pleased [O 
trustworiliy men !] if the Bristish Government would 
continue to repose in their prince, the Rao, and in them¬ 
selves the same, confidence as heretofore ; and they, on 
their part, promise to exercise a stricter watch in their 
several districts, and duly to report every case of infan¬ 
ticide which might come to their knowledge.” Captain 
Melville advised the Rao to take advantage of the con¬ 
sent thus yielded and to institute the census. He 
clearly saw the necessity of immediate action, for he 
found that infanticide was still most lamentably prac¬ 
ticed to an incredible extent throughout the country. 
“The Judeja population,” he wrote, “may number 
about 12,000 adult males [this was an over-estimate, as 
wo shall afterwards see], and it is the opinion of well- 
informed persons that it would be diJlicult to produce 
500 females, born in Kaehli of Jadeja blood. Nor is 
the crime, 1 fear, confined to the Jadejas properly so- 
ended. Many branches have from lime to time been 
detached from the genuine stock; some by degradation 
and intermixture with foreign classes, and some by con- 
versi mi to the Muhammadan religion. These separate 
nib. > pa<s under the* general denomination of the dhawr 
[the dissolute]; their number may be about 5,000 men, 
and in all iho pracin of infanticide, to a greater or 
J<\•* exlcni, liis been continued through every change of 
name and habit, ami exists at the present hour.” 

Captain Melville was o( opinion that the suppression 
of infanticide was easier of a c .dishmont in K k\ 
wad than in Kachh; but lids the Bombay Government 
admitted only so far as opportunities of forming suita- 
bio connexions for females are more frequent there than 
in Ivu-hh, where comparaiivi ly few Rajputs, except the 
Judcjas, arc to be found. To counterbalance this 
adv; i ntutru, it w'as j usl b’ ndded, Kachli had n prim < 
v i 11 i PR I \ «.■ > ample and an tin .fity to co-oj erde with the 
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British Government in the suppression of the crime. 
The power of the chief of the Jadejas in Kaclih, justice 
requires us further 1o add, is but limited, for previous to 
the benevolent interference of Britain in behalf of that 
province the Rao there was rather among the chief Ja¬ 
dejas the first among equals than a general sovereign. 
It Is well that Britain lias been all along trying to give 
unity to the Kaehh administration, without subverting 
the privileges of the nobles in that country, whose ju¬ 
risdictions, however, it might be -well Still further to 
limit by some established system of representation at 
the darbar. 

Captain Melville was requested by Government to 
assure the Rao that every support.would be afforded 
liim in carrying into effect the measures necessary to 
enforce the fulfilment of the Jadeja engagements to 
suppress infanticide. In his despatch of the 23rd May 
1839, lie reported that the Rao had commenced his ar¬ 
rangements for the census, but that a party, of consider¬ 
able rank and and influence, had urgently requested that 
ih'i< measure should be postponed till they had arrang¬ 
ed, with the tribe—first to diminish by common consent 
the customary and well-nigh compulsory expences of 
Jadeja marriages; and'sei-ondly to establish a fund to 
aid in the marriage of their poorer daughters. The 
Government assented, from an impression of the ex¬ 
pediency of carrying the Jadejas with it in ulterior 
movements, while hope was entertained that they were 
acting bona fide. Captain Melville, on the 18th of June, 
reported the detection by the H4o of a case of infant¬ 
icide committed by order of a Jadeja grandfather* 'The 
criminal in this case was fined proportionally to his 
means, on the advice of the Bombay Government. 

Jn March 1 ^ 10, Colonel Pottingcr, who h id returned 
from Sindh, took his final leave of the Kaclih dm bur, 
before proce eding to Kngland. (i 1 visited his Highness, M 
he writes to the Bomb iv Government on the 241h ot that 
month,” at a public darbar held for the i xpress purpose 
of giving me my final audience, and at which there was 
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a very large assemblage of Jadcjasand other persons of 
weight in the country. After I had conversed some time 
on various topics, ] told his Highness that there was one 
subject on which I looked back with the deepest regret, 
on quitting Kachh, which was, the small progress that 
had been made during my long residence at the Bhuj 
darbar towards the abolition of infanticide. 1 took a 
review of all the measures that had been proposed and 
adopted during the last fifteen years, and concluded a 
lengthened discourse by distinctly stating to all who 
heard me that the day could not be far distant when the 
British Government would insist on the rigid fulfilment 
of that humane stipulation of the treaty which abolish¬ 
ed child-murder. I said that the Jadejas could not 
doubt our ample power and means to enforce that en¬ 
gagement ; that we had been anxious to leave it to them 
to devise the best manner of proceeding, but that they 
must not mistake the forbearance and patience which 
had been evinced for indifference, or suppose that we 
intended to abandon the great object in view. His 
Highness the Rao entered most warmly into my feel¬ 
ings. He interpreted my observations in detail in the 
colloquial dialect, in order that they might be clearly 
comprehended, and declared that lie fully participated 
in every syllable I had expressed, and assured me that 
no exertion should bo wanting on his part to bring about 
a final and complete abolition of the degrading and 
wit l;« d prac tice, for which his brethren were unhappily 
'-() notorious. lie thanked me must gratefully for the 
advi i [ had so opportunely given the Jadejas, ere* it 
was too late to repair their evil course by voluntary 
amendment, and emphatically called on all ihose of the 
tribe who wcic present, not onJv to reflect themselves on 
(life warning they had received from me at the moment 
of my final departure, but in communicate what had 
passed to their families and relations, with the object of 
removing the foul stain, which (added Ilis Highness) 
Colonel Pottingor has justly mid yon is so inhuman and 
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sinful, that Kachh, notwithstanding its now happy free¬ 
dom f r om most crimes common to mankind in general, 
]<. looked upon throughout all the world as a country 
distinguished for one atrocity, which throws every good 
quality it may otherwise possess into the shade/ 

“The Jadejas who were at the darbur admitted, 
through their spokesman Jaymalji of 1 era, and Maira- 
manji of Mhawa, the undeniable truths that his Highness 
and I had told them, reiterated their oft repeated pro¬ 
mises of setting about some effectual plau for a reform¬ 
ation, and begged me to be assured that my parting- 
injunctions should neither be forgotten-nor neglected. 

Those who know the man and the subject can easi¬ 
ly understand w hat-Colonel Pottingcr’s discourse must 
have been, both in manner and matter. It produced the 
most beneficial effects. Within a few days after the 
Colonel’s departure from Kachh, the Rao intimated to 
Captain Melville his ardent desire.to frame some effec¬ 
tual i ' the suppression’of infanticide, which could 

be. reported to him before he finally lelt the shores of 
India. He proposed the establishment of adarbar mehtii, 
with assistants in every district, to procure a census; 
but to this Captain Melville demurred on iho score of 
expence, the lack of trustworthy agents, Jmd the pre¬ 
judices of the Jadejas. His Highness then caused a. 
deed to be drawn up, which was executed by the Jade- 
pis, containing four articles, in which they strictly bound 
themselves to render an exact annual census of their 
own population in their -respective districts; to give in¬ 
formation of every ease of infanticide within fifuen days 

of it* occurrence, or failing to do this to pay such a pecu¬ 
niary penalty as might be exacted, and to furnish a re¬ 
port. supported by the testimony of four witnesses, ol 
ry premature or still birth ; to allow all fines inDu ted 
iu violation of the preceding engagement to form a 


fund »mx diary ti> tin- marriage of poor .Idtlcjm 


and io 


n:cv .\. r ili' - a*, e ol tin* durbar in ^ nduitf <uie m 

wi, ol it* own -hta round 'he ooun^> l ° cli 1 <‘c*t and 
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assist the chiefs in framing the census. Captain Mel¬ 
ville proposed that in addition to the mehtas of the Rao, 
one should be employed on the part of the British Go¬ 
vernment in testing the census made by the chiefs, 
which on the proposal of Sir dames Carnac, was sanc¬ 
tioned in the modified form of de volving this duty on a 
clerk already employed in the residency with a small 
increase of salary. He failed to induce the Rao, in 
imitation of the G&ikawad and Satara Governments, to 
put an end by proclamation to Salt,—the kindred crime 
of Infanticide, though sanctioned as a rite by Hindu¬ 
ism.—two cases of which had just occurred. He receiv¬ 
ed the highest commendation of Government for his 
“zeal, judgement, and humanity” in his discussions on 
infanticide with the Rao and other Jadejas. 

I lie census prepared by the Jadejas was forwarded 
to Government,—along with an able and interesting, 
but. painful, report,—by ('apt. Melville, on the 8th De¬ 
cember, 1810. From Captain Melville’s communica¬ 
tion we make the following extracts. 

u The census has been rendered by the chiefs, in ful¬ 
filment of the first article of the agreement into which 
they entered with the Darbar. But the real agents by 
whom t he enumeration has been made, art' two mehtas, 
deputi I by the Rao under the fourth article of the agree¬ 
ment, who have visited every town and village in suc- 
« es-ion, and drawn up the register of each according to 
u pvcMTibed form. These mehtas are Musalmans of 
good repute, and of sulfit iont respcclahiliiy. f have no 
it ;i.h)ii whatever to doubt their honesty, but they are not 
nifu of such intelligence and high character as I should 
xvi-h to see employed on so important a duty. When 
the census is to be renewed in the following year, 1 
purpose proposing to his Highness to change the agents, 
in order to guard against collusion and deception ; and 
ns n. inrtber check, I intend to depute the nichni now 
employed on flic p in 't o! tin- Hriiish (government in V'.i 

and where his pro- 
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“On an examination of the Table, it appears that a 
population of 5,217 souls is composed of 4,912 males 
and 335 females. It must not, however, be understood 
that this is the real proportion between the male and 
female part of the entire Jadeja population; it is merely 
the proportion between males and females born of Ja- 
deja parents, and no\y living.. The wives of the Jadejas 
and the mothers of the ^children are not included, be* 
cause they are all foreigners belonging to other tribes, 
and therefore have no part in the present calculation. 

“Of the females enumerated, 77, it will be seen, are 
married, and these reside?; for the most part, without the 
province; 42 are betrothed, but have‘not yet left their 
native homes; and 21G are in a state of celibacy. There 
is one, and only one, widow among the whole number, 
and but three orphans. 

“It will be seen tlpat tjiere are now living 149 male 
and [only] 45 female children under one year of age; 
and 592 male and 89 female children between one year 
and live. Again, between the age of 5 and 15 there are 
1,291 males and 103 females; between the age of 15 
and 25, 908 males and 80 females. It may be calcu¬ 
lated, therefore, that the number of female children-pre¬ 
served, during each of these periods of time respective¬ 
ly, has borne the following proportion to that of the 
male children, viz. 

During the last year ..1 to 3 3 decimals. 

During the five last years _'_1 to 5*5 „ 

During the 10 years preceding ....1 to 12*5 ,, 
During the 10 years again preceding.1 to 112 „ 

“By adding the several columns together it will bo 
found that the survivors of all born during the last 25 
years, 15 years, five years, and one year respectively, 
answer to the following numbers, viz. 




323 females; or, 9 2 u> I 


or, H*5 to 1 
ot) 5 5 to t 
or, 3*3 to 1 
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“ This decrease in the relative numerical superiority 
of tlie males may be also shown in another manner. I 
assume the mortality, from natural causes, of the two 
sexes to be equal; and on this assumption it follows 
that the proportion which one sex bears to the other, 
among the survivors of any Specified date, must ac¬ 
curately represent the proportion which existed among 
those living at that dale. There are now extant, of all 
that were living— 

25 years ago. 1,917 males, and 12 females. 

15 ’ „ 2,880 „ and 98 

5 „ 4,171 „ and 201 

l year ago . 4,763 „ and 290 „ 

Ti results that the males and females then living bore 
to each other the following relation, viz 

25 years ago . as 159*7 to 1 

15 ,, . as 29 3 to 1 

5 „ . as 20*7 to 1 

1 ,, . as 16 4 to 1 

“And at this moment the proportion estimated is 
14*6 to 1. 

“The conclusion which may, I think, be drawn from 
the above calculations is, that the practice of infanticide 
has decreased since the period of our connexion with 
die Kachli >tnh*, and that it is still diminishing in a very 
sensible degree. This degree will, 1 hope, be greatly 
accelerated by the progress of the measures now in 
operation for the extinction of the crime. The census 
will be renewed next year; and an addition will be 
made to the register, showing the births, deaths, and 
marriages of the preceding 12 months. Under the 
second article of their agreement, the chiefs report to 
the Darbar all cases of premature or still births or deaths 
under suspicious circumstances, of the newly-born cliil 
dron. For neglect of his duty on this point, the Kao 
fined the chief of Mot6!a 200 rupees. The only other 
fine which lias been inflicted, since the comitaenccincnt 
of tin rcnsiiH, is (!>«• imposed upon Dhalji, of Patii, 










ANTI Cl DE AMONG OTHER TRIBES IN KACHH, 




after an imprisonment in the Hill Fort of more than 12 
months. The sum, therefore, of 1,200 koris is all that 
has as vet been appropriated towards a fund for the as¬ 
sistance of the poorer Jadejas, in defraying the marriage 
expenses of their daughters. 

“ In the 13th paragraph of my report of the 6th May 
1839, I have stated that infanticide is less prevalent in 
the district of Wagar than in that of the Abrashia, and 
I have assigned, as a reason for this, that in W agar 
there are families of Wughelas with whom the Jadejas 
can intermarry, whereas on the Abrashia 1 li c Jadejas 
are alone. The truth of the fact is proved by the pre¬ 
sent census, as we find the enumeration of the tribe in 
Wagar gives 888 males and 94 females, being a pro* 
portion of 9-4 to 1 ; while that of the Abrashia by itself 
gives 1,724 males and 95 females, being a proportion of 
181 to 1. 

u In the 7th paragraph of the same Report, I have es¬ 
timated the number of the Jadejas at 12,000. In this 
estimate I included both the pure and impure Jadejas; 
but experience has shown me that it is far too high, if 
taken as the number of the adult males, though it may 
not be very far from the truth, if considered to compre¬ 
hend all the males of every age. The present census 
comprises only the Jadejd Bhaiyad, the royal brother¬ 
hood or clan. The branches which it includes are the 
Khcngar (to which the Rao himself belongs), the Baeb, 
the Raeb, the Peda, the Bhimani, the Amar, and the 
Hula. It would be very satisfactory could we believe 
that infanticide was confined to the Bhaiyad; but tin for¬ 
tunately it is but too certain that the baneful example 
has spread among other and-more numerous tribes, i t 
is calculated that, the various families which have from 
time to time been separated from the stock of the pure 
Jndcjos, and which are now acknowledged only as spu¬ 
rious and degraded offsets, amount at least m 7,QUO 
males: to these must be added3,000 for the iVfuhainmu- 
• h i jibes, which have been similar! ■ parted , ami amid 
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aLl this population the crime of female infanticide is 
systematically and ruthlessly practised. 

“ What steps can be taken to check and extinguish 
this horrid vice, and so large a number of people, is a 
fpiestion of the gravest moment. The Bhaiyiid is but a 
third part of the number; the larger portion is not com¬ 
prehended in the British Guarantee, and cannot be 
brought under the operation of our existing treaties with 
the Kachh state. To the Rao alone, therefore, we must 
look for the application of any coercive measures ; and 
His Highness is startled at the idea of criminal proceed¬ 
ings against so powerful a body of his subjects. Nor, 
do I know that such stringent measures are im- 
nuidiabdy desirable. I would rather seek to persuade 
the Kao to call upon the leading men of each tribe 
(where such can be found) to enter into compacts, bind¬ 
ing themselves and all 1 heir followers and relations to 
abandon the dreadful habit, and thus to obtain upon 
them such a hold as may justify the infliction of sum¬ 
mary punishment hereafter. This is the best plan which 
I can at present devise; but my information is not yet 
sufficiently extended, or my views matured, to enable 
me to speak with confidence on this momentous branch 
of the subject, and I therefore beg to be; permitted to re¬ 
serve* it feu a future report/'* 


* On the subject of Sail, the kindred crime of Infanticide, Captain 
Melville added :•— a I have taken frequent occasion to discuss with the 
I! to the subject of Satf, and to urge him to denounce the cruel rite: 
but Mi." Mirhi <ss will not allow himself to lx; pro ailed on to exert hi; 
power to this end. In reply to all rnj>. arguments, he refers me to the 
Jtldej&s, and reminds me of what, in the abstract, I cannot emiv. that ad 
the h *■ • iI o) the slate hr is bound to consult them on every great ques¬ 
tion, ami to .bide by their advice In conformity with this lulo. His 
Highness has mldr* s . ;d p, hisBIuuy.id circular Jotters demanding their 
opinions regarding S tt{, and hn* assembled them in my presence, that 
l might licur them spenk for themselves. Without a single exception, 
the Jndojas support and defend tlie rite of Satf, while tlitir prince re¬ 
mains profe ‘illy neutral. J have endeavoured nil along tu prevail on 
the jiao to act lor hinjseh, \u l know ing that a body of ignorant men 
like the J.uuijas cun nevu* I e indue <ul to abandon any part of their an- 
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OCLA MATIOTs I SSL ED BY THE KAO OE KACHIH 



On the lltli of January 1841, Captain Melville thus 
intimated the issue ol an important proclamation by the 
Rao, calculated to hasten the issue of the complete sup¬ 
pression of infanticide in Kachh. 

“I have the satisfaction of reporting for the informa 
lion of the Honorable the Governor in Council, that His 
Highness the Rao lias issued a proclamation, addressed 
to the “ Sammatari-no Patar” (a designation which in¬ 
cludes every tribe and family tracing their descent in 
any way from the Sam mas, and thereby claiming allini- 
ty with the Jadej&s,) warning them that as the evil 
practice of infanticide which has hitherto prevailed 
among the Jadcj&s has been at length put down, it will 
not be permitted to continue among the other tribes 
which have followed the bad example, but that every 
case which may come to the knowledge of the Darbar 
will be very severely punished. And in order io faci¬ 
litate the detection of the offence, the proclamation 
further declares that an informer shall receive as a 
reward one-fourth part of any line which may be in¬ 
flicted on conviction of an offender; but that a ,false 
accuser, or an accuser who fails to fully substantiate 
his charge, will meet with immediate and condign 
punishment.^ 

Captain Melville annexed a list of the tribes to which 
lliis proclamation specially applied, which included all 
of them in which the practice of infanticide was known 


4 (siral superstition, unless urged by some more powerful motive than 
the simple dictate of virtu# of^humanity. 1 believe that they would 
how, and willingly bow, to the mandate which forbids Suit ; and that 
ifiliejf'. > would exercise the moral courage required on his part to 
issue the injunction, the rite would be at once and without a murmur 
ab mdqned. For tin* future I shall oppose, unless otherwise iibtimded 
by the Honourable Hoard, the proposition of the question in ouj fmm 
to the J *dej.us in a body, and trust to time to bring about * \ lutn.ee in 
the H.lo's leafing \ winch may render His Hirhness n dm crH I* >irou 
of employing all the power and influence of his station to abolish Snti, 
as he most truly und evidently i« to put an end to Infanticide. 
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MR. M \LET BRINGS THE PRACTICE OP TNFANTIC 
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to exist.* '1’liese tribes are scattered throughout the 
country; and the authorities could hear of no men 
■among them likely to prove useful instruments for work¬ 
ing upon the masses. 

The Government, in acknowledging the receipt of Co¬ 
lonel Melville’s communications, expressed the high 
sense entertained by it of the “zeal, wisdom, and dis- 
< retion which had distinguished his efforts for the sup¬ 
pression of infanticide in Kachh”; its entire satisfaction 
with the proclamation issued by the Rao; its regret that 
His Highness had not yet been prevailed on to abolish 
Sati in iiis own dominions by his own authority, as had 
been done by his Highness the Gaikaw6d ami the Ra¬ 
ins of Satard and lvolapur and the chiefs of the Rewa- 
Kduthd and other districts; and ii- hop* that Mr. MalCt 
of the C . S., Colonel Melville’s efficient successor in the 
residency at I3huj, would use his best < ndcavours to 
get trustworthy persons employed in the JsVIoja censor¬ 
ship, which should also, ihrough the Political Agent in 
Kathiinvud, be extended to Adhoi.f 

Tn September 1851, Mr. Malet reported to Govern¬ 
ment a case of Infanticide by a female of the Ilothi 
tribe, said to have committed the evil deed, or to have 
allowed the child lo perish from hunger, when she was 


“ Liit of Tribes pnswng under (be common designation of ‘Sam 
nrilnnV or descendant* the Samnr.is, (but not .lAdojas of tin Hliiti 
ytid) muons which tho practice of Female Infanticide i-s known to pvc 

Vtljl. , . , 

Tnbr* which have become Zfnsultnmt. K>l\ SaiHiu*, Nutijat. Ab t In, 
liujuii. Sai Maihl.u.V. These ar -upposetl to number about 3,000 

mules. , 

Tribe* which arc *til! Minins. Knndardc, I'osayiya, Aba.da, l) h«.j 
dp, Kira Udo These have branched from the Dft'dn. Gnj/in, It.io, 
JJal Mor. D.vdnr. Dunya i, I5i*ivrh, Bull, U tiy.i, a. 

These have hrtuichod from the Gajttn. KSinya, Uotlu, TMvh, 
MtikaJdt, Othit, WaiaOHs Clu.glm’r, BMmnnf, Vir/uvnl, Kami' Imra. 
Y’ln -• Hindu 1 ribes mu nupponorl to number about 7,000 moles.*' 

•f It was in consequence of thin o.qui ,t that Major Jacob procured 
the m of Adlu..' referred to at p. 256 
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AMONG THE IIOTHIS OF KACIIK TO NOTICE. 




in a (it and her husband was absent. For concealing 
the crime the husband, named Udhaji, was fined by the 
Rao a hundred koris, in default of which he was to suffer 
imprisonment for one year, a punishment certainly too 
lenient. The criminal stated in mitigation of his offence, 
however, that the head of his tribe had never consented 
to put a stop to the crime of infanticide. This brought 
to the recollection of the Rao that the persons charged 
with the proclamation forbidding infanticide had been 
informed by the Hothis of Bandara and Turnedi, that 
they did not intend to abide by the Rao’s orders on thi ^ 
point. They were accordingly called to Bhuj for con¬ 
ference, when they requested some days to consult the 
goddess Mata , under whose protection they had been 
ostensibly located in their lands and villages for several 
generations. This 44 divinity,” they afterwards reported, 
gave them no orders on the subject; and they declined 
to make engagements without her injunctions.^ The 


* The following epistle of the Hothis is both painful and curious. “ The 
worshippers of Mata Kimarji and Dansinghji w • ite to Ids Highness ii 
Rao De'salji.—You have sent here Thikur Raghtij\; he has told us 
not to destroy our female children, and called us and the Tuinkdiwalii 
to Rhtij, after which wo came here and took the orders of Mat i ji; hut 
this is not the order of Mat »Jl, -o we cannot keep our children alive 
v, ithout the order of Mata. Formerly the S&hib and JLakmidfui Mehta 
tailed us, and said, that our giras would not 1 • unjustly taken 1 v the 
Darb&r, to which purport they would give us a writing, and ilia* we 
should agree not to put to 'death our female children ; but at that 
Lime we neither crave a writing nor received one; but now Ilis High¬ 
ness soys that we are to preserve our female children. On ihH we re 
qui lted the orders of Mataji, but Mataji gave us no order, tin nature 
we cannot preserve our children. Those who formerly among us pro 
served their children, and those who married them ha\o perished, and 
I u\e left no posterity. How, therefore, can wo preserve them 1 
are .he faithful servants of the Rao, and from the power of Mrihiji and 
(!tc Rao our characters in former linn* were preserved (when the did 
md consent to stop child-murder) ; why should it not l.o so now, who 
it i< in your power 1 This place was privileged hy your »uecitm> 
fourteen generations ago, since which time it has always remained nn 
asylum ; tin refore do you ghe an answer to the Sahib on tins subject, 
for we cannot consent to this.” A ienlty plain imnvnl of systwmit- 
ie murder! 
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jMEASU ItES ADOPTED fN RKEEHENCE 

RaoV own superstitious feelings made him hesitate for 
sometime about the course he should pursue with them; 
but he was willing to follow the advice of 1 he British 
Government. The representatives of that Government at 
Bombay,—on the suggestion of suitable compulsory 
mea sures by Mr. Malet,*—were of opinion, that tc the 
heads of the Jadeja tribes having declared the crim 
punishable if committed by nny of his subjects, the 
Hotliis came under the same obligation as others, and 
if detached in the perpetration of the crime, should be 
made liable to the same punishments/’ 

The result of the proceedings in Kachh in the Ilothi 
case was thus notified by Mr. Malet. 

“ After acquainting his Highness with the senlimentsof 
Government, I had a long conference with him on the 
methods to be pursued towards the Hothis, both as af¬ 
fecting them and with reference to the Jadeja blubynd, 
and those other tribes who arc by the Tbio’s proclama¬ 
tion amenable to punishment for infanticide. His High¬ 
ness consulted his minister and several of his bhaiyad, 
and the result of the conference was, that to recede from 
the demand originally made on the Hotlri chiefs for 
iheir agreement to abstain from infanticide and fora 
census, would weaken the arrangements now. in force, 
and greatly dissatisfy the Jadeja bhaiyad. 

U 1 need but mention two principal r< vx tlic.sc 

corn lusiotis, with which 1 beg most respectfully to state 
111 \ nuctimmce : lirstly, the especial .sanctity ot Mato 
Band >iru and Matu Tumadi, 11 1 «.* abodes <>i the prim ij)Cil 
eh id’s, would < fleetmilly prevent 1 hi* discovery ot in¬ 
fanticide unless the een&n * were duly taken, and even 

# 1. <f T . sand mtr-fuitt [liorncmen or foot-messmignrs hillctted till 
the demands which tiny • tdknc «ru cniupliod with] at a daily increas¬ 
ing ni ( (V until I In* chiefs vuimunl to *ign th« agreement. 2. To seques 
the (firti* of thoan refusing to nign the n .i mia-nt within a f(Jpulat- 
, ,1 in H. To remove 'bun dm i-nuntrV >11 thou*' whn (uMsisf in com 
mi (ting u dn, which tlm /.Mr/mr m d the British Government have d* 
toltiiiimci, uh l.ir at) th« ir means can injure to put a stop to.” 
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TO THE HOTIIIS OF KACHH. 




if discovery could be made, would render His Highness 
ever dependent on our aid for its punishment: second¬ 
ly, the Jadejas would be dissatisfied at finding that a 
tribe, which, although many of its members arc of pure 
blood, is inferior to their own, could refuse, with at least 
present impunity, to concur in what they had agreed to, 
they ^ould repent their own conduct and ever endea¬ 
vour to evade their engagement. 

“ For these reasons Hie Highness the Rdo determined 
again to endeavour to procure the assent of the Jlothi 
chiefs to the abolition of infanticide and to a census. To 
strengthen his persuasions, J informed the Ilothis that 
I was ready to enforce their obedience to the Kao's or¬ 
ders to discontinue infanticide, and that the two Go¬ 
vernments would severely punish the crime, forcibly 
pointing out to them the evil consequences of their con¬ 
tumacy. I considered it better for various reasons, with 
which it is unnecessary to trouble Government, not to 
proceed to Bandaru or Tnmadi in person. 

“Notwithstanding the Rao’s endeavours and the per¬ 
suasion of the respectable persons he sent to the Hot h is, 
the y were inflexible, and His Highness was compelled 
to request my aid. 1 therefore addressed letter.- to the 
chiefs of the two villages, in which, after slating the 
reasons for my interference, I informed them that it was 
His Highness's firm determination not to allow persons 
guilty of infanticide, and disobedient to his orders, to 
reside in his dominions, and that they were allowed 
fifteen days lor preparation to leave the province. ! sent 
these letters by 20 Mausul Swars [horsemen], 10 to each 
village, thinking it better to avoid by such parties the 
possibility of the chiefs involving themselves further by 
resistance, and to show the other tribes the consequences 
of disobedience to their own Government, 1 am happy 
to say that tin? objects were effected, the Bimdimi chief 
repairing to Ifituj the next dav mid the Tumadi chief the 
day after. tlir.ro appeared at Tumadi at first, a dispo¬ 
sition to resist, but it soon evaporated. 


MR. MALET’s LASt REPORT ON 

“ I enclose a translation of the acknow ledgement by 
the Hot Ills of their improper conduct, which I consider¬ 
ed it right, as a memento, to affix to their agreement to 
abstain from infanticide in future. With this exception, 
it is the same as that given by the Jadejas, and trans¬ 
mitted to Government by Lieutenant-Colonel Melville, 
in his letter of the 11th April 1840.^ j 

The proceedings of Mr. Maletand the Rao in this case 
met with the entire approbation of the Government, at 
the head of which, at this time, was the Hon. G. W. 
Anderson. They were of a very decided character. 

The infanticide report of Kachh for the year 1841 was 
presented to the Bombay Government by Mr. Malet on 
the 1st July 1842. It brought to notice his zealous en¬ 
deavours for the accuracy and improvement of the 
census, and contained the following statement, which 
called forth the commendations of Government both to 
himself and the Rao. 

« I am happy to observe the more just proportion of 
females to males under one year old in this census. 
Last ) ear it was 1 to 331; this year it is 1 to 1*22; and 
although infanticide, must be still inferred, I think it as 
satisfactory as could be expected. The Saeb, Atnar, 
amlAjani tribes have actually more 1 female than male 
children of that age. 

* “J, HolM Kuwarji of Bad.i BanrtaWi write, that there was a treaty 
luudc i •».tv. ecu the English and Kachh Governments in the year Sam 
wnt. A/D. 1&I9, in the 17th article of which all the Jtuiaja Blub 

yatl agreed not t*> destroy (heir female children . in that agreement the 
whole of the tribes concurred. Therefore the Durbin* many times' has 
reiterated its orders, hut we, from our foolishness, did not agree to this ; 
hut now Munshi Gul Muhammad came to our village to make the 
census, and wv w ould not, according the custom of the country, allow 
him to take it.. 7 his wn* on our part a gr fault, therefore the Sir- 
loU* sent on us 10 Muusul Swrirs, and wo went and prayed for pardon 
of our off e< e from the two Sirkars, and agreed, according to the 
agreement of all the Jftdej.w, to keep our children alive according to 
the four paragraphs written underneath, etc, 

ff ffero follow the four paragraphs contained in Enclosure S, to Cofo- 
, ,-l ]v[ch.illc’s lettered the lbh April 1S-10. #> - 9tb January, 1842. 
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“On the whole Jacleja population, the proportion of 
females to males has risen from 1 to 14*6 last year to i 
to lO o this year. The married and betrothed females, 
deducting of course those under one year old in both 
years, were, last year, 1 to i*2(5S; this year 1 to 1T27, 
a slight but satisfactory increase.” 

Of the Rao’s earnestness and determination in the 
suppression of infanticide, and of the efficient assistance 
received by him from the Residency and the Bombay 
Government, there could be no doubt. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


MR. MALET’s REPORTS ON INFANTICIDE IN KA'THIA'Wa'd 
AND THE NOTICE TAKEN OF THEM BY GOVERNMENT- 
NATIVE ESSAYS ON INFANTICIDE. 

Tm; first of the regular annual reports on Infanticide 
in Katliiawad was forwarded to the Bombay Government 
on the '7th September 1843 by Mr. Arthur Mali t, trans¬ 
ferred from Kachh to the political agency in the more 
southern province. The Jaclcja returns showed an in¬ 
crease of 137 males and 195 females, the totals being 
6,243 and 1,857. Those of the Jaitwas gave a total of 
153 males and 25 females. Those of the Sumra showed 
ihat he practice of infanticide among this Muhamma¬ 
dan tribe.—portions of which were found in the Nawa- 
nagar, Dhnrol, and Murvi districts,—had not been gene¬ 
ral, though extensive, the total at the end of 1842 being 
351 males and 141 females. The AM hoi Mank a-Ko¬ 
ra ngu returns exhibited totals of 69 males and 25 
females. Donations, as usual, had been granted from the 
I ulbniaidc Fund in aid of t he marriage expends ofpoor 
Jhdejiis females. Only one rase of suspicion of infan¬ 
ticide had arisen in the course of th year; but it had 
originated in au e roneotn report of the sex of an infant. 

Tin conclusion of Mr Mulet's report was as follow.- • 
The censor employed up to the end of 1832, though 
a trustworthy huge could not be prevailed on to pern it 
his wile or any near lemalc relation to take n pari in 
hi duty. I have this year therefore been obliged tore* 
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MB. M IIXT’S REPORTS ON KATHIAWAD. 



move him; nnd he is replaced by a karkun hitherto em¬ 
ployed in the judicial department, named Ramchandra 
Krishnaji, not so intelligent a person, but considered 
trustworthy. I regret, however, that I have not yet 
found any respectable person so free from prejudice as 
required by Government in the sixth paragraph of that 
letter. The wife of the presentmelita is to be examined 
in her own* house ; and this examination, if necessary, 
can be conducted by the Political A gent or an assistant. 
More than this I see no probability of attaining at pre¬ 
sent. 

“ I carefully explained to Jadeja Kalaji of Shalipur 
the consequence of any future deviation from his duty, 
and wrote the same to the chiefs who interceded for him. 

“ The Yd hoi census will in future fad under the Poli¬ 
tical Agent in Kathiawad.* 

“With reference to the seventh paragraph, I have 
taken every opportunity personally to inculcate on the 
chiefs the necessity for their contributing towards the 
spread of education in Kathiawad, and I addressed let¬ 
ters also to them, but I much regret to say without suc¬ 
cess. T shall not, however, lose sight of this most desi¬ 
rable object, concerning which L hope at some future 
period to address you more at large. As connected 
with this subject I may mention, that the missionaries 
from the North of Ireland of the Presbyterian persua¬ 
sion are endeavouring to found schools in this province. 
The stations they wish, I believe, more particularly to 
occupy arc Rajkot and Porbandar. Siiruji, I am told, 
promised them ground to build on, and the Ituna has, I 


[The district of Adhot in Wager in the eastern portion ofKachh, 
' 1 i . ren already incident!)' noticed, belongs to (he Thakui of Mum, 
descendant of Aliaji (he oldest son of Ilamir (dec p. 50) murdered 
d im Raw ai. uho claimed the sovereignty over it in opposition to the 
°f Kaehh, the descendant of KhongAr. the second non <d‘ Hanoi ; 
hut the p dm at issue having been most fully and ably investigated by 
the authority <d the Bombay < Jovernmont, under Ihe special commit ion 
I Vfr. J. G- Lumsdee • (he (J. S., (he (laiin ni’ (he Kitj ■ o( Mur t 
to the ovnrcignty ot the larger portion oi A dhoi was -utudartorily v 
(ahlishcd | 
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hear, been repairing a house for them, but objects to 
allow ihem to become the proprietors of ground.'” 

“Captain Jacob’s injunctions noticed in the 8th para¬ 
graph have only in two instances as yet been replied to, 
the Thakur of Wala professed his readiness to act as the 
others, but could not separately make any promise; the 
Riija of Drangadra intimated that he would on an ex¬ 
pected occasion of a marriage obtain the opinions of 
such as might be present, but his death prevented this. 
I shall, however, endeavour on all occasions to incul¬ 
cate the necessity of such a stipulation, and can I at 
any time get the consent of any intluential chief I think 
it not unlikely that others may follow. 

“The distribution of the Rs. 5,000 to Jadejiis of the 
Nawanagar taluk a will appear in the Report for this 
year. 

u The 11th paragraph of Mr. Willoughby’s letter re¬ 
quires the future transmission of the infanticide reports 
on the 1st January each year. T regret to state that this 
cannot take place : the reports from the chiefs are not 
due until that date, and until their receipt the mehta 
cannot proceed on hiscircuit. Were the report consider¬ 
ed due in June each year it might be forwarded with 
punctuality.” 

The Government, under Sir George Arthur, expressed 
its satisfaction with Mr. Malet’s report; and recom¬ 
mended him to implement all the measures to which he 
had directed attention. It fixed the 1st of April, after¬ 
wards rxu nded to the l- 1 of June, for tin? transmission 
of ltie annual report. 

Mr. Malet’s Infanticide Report for I MT was forward 
Ci\ to Bombay on the dOth August, 1844. Ii embraced 
the returns d the JudejA, Jaitwn, and Sutnra popula¬ 
tion. but not 1 hose of the Manku-Koranga, as the dis¬ 
trict of Adhoi belonging to Mtirvi had again been lately 
placed under oft 1 • superintendence. It was viewed 

by Gov rnment ot ;> smisfnetory character Tin 
v.- n: |-'k> \\ as lh<‘ ili ‘ r r U) which tin infanticide censor 
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had, during his tour of inspection and inquiry, been 
accompanied by his wife. Mr. Mulct's instructions 
to these parties were most strict, that every Jadeja fe¬ 
male should be seen by one or other of them. To the 
younger children the censor himself found easy access. 
Those of more mature age were visited by his wife 
No suspicion had arisen, in consequence of their inves¬ 
tigations, of any case of actual infanticide. 

Mr. Malct stated that he continued to lose no oppor¬ 
tunity of inculcating tipon the chiefs the necessity of 
making arrangements for the advancement of education 
in the province, but that he saw litile probability of be¬ 
ing able to awaken their interest in that most important 
object. He also mentioned that he did not lose sight 
of the instructions of Government relative to stipula¬ 
tions in Jadeja marriage settlements for the preserva¬ 
tion of the female issue, He encouraged a few poor 
Jadejas, to apply for assistance in the marriage of their 
daughters. 

The Returns for 1844 were forwarded to Government 
by Mr. Malct on the 10th August 1845. 

“There is nothing in these statements,” he observed 
on that occasion, “ that calls foi particular notice. There 
appears to be a steady progression ; and as the censonmd 
his female relation see every one of the females, and 
their names are regularly entered and compared with 
former statements, I hope there is no ground for sus¬ 
picion. No suspicion of infanticide has occurred this 
yvaivA ; Of the unmarried females noticed in ihe 10th 
paragraph of my letter No. 102 August 30th 1844, out' 
has been married. No application has been made this 
year for assistance, the disbursements on that account 
being for former demands. There is, I think, a dislike 
to apply lor aid, except in cases of necessity. Th v<- is 
no progress towards Kduention on the port of the Chiefs, 
aud 1 do not nt present sc< any probability of h 

* Gonditl was not visited this year for want of time. It wai» i .ireful 
ly examined Inst year, and no ground for suspicion exists. 

20 
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NOTICE BY GOVERNMENT OF THE CENSUS 



In reply to this letter, the following important com¬ 
munication, founded on a minute of Mr. Willoughby, 
was addressed by Government to Mr. Malet, on the 
19th January 1840. 

“I am directed by the Honourable the Governor in 
Council to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 
the 10th August last, No. 130, submitting your annual 
report, for the year 1841, on Female Infanticide in the 
Province of Kathiawad; and forwarding five statements 
containing the information specified in the margin.* 
“The first and second statements submitted by you 


shew the following results :— 


Casio. 

Ko. of Male Population. 

Xo. of Female Population. 

In 1812. 

In 1813. 

In 1811. 

In 1812. 

In 1813. 

In 1841. 

JiHeJrt. 

J ait wit . 

BuinrA . . ..... 

6.120 

153 

851 

6,170 

153 

3f>i 

6,430 

154 

372 

1,811 . 
52 
i’ll 

1,030 
53 
n r >7 

i <o 

—-1 


“Hence it appears that in each instance the increase 
in the number of females, especially, among the Jude- 
jas has during the years 1842, 1843 and 1844, been in 
a greater proportion than the males. This result is very 
satisfactory, more particularly since from the 2nd para¬ 
graph of your letter, it appears that every one of the fe¬ 
males » mlered in the census passes under the personal 
observation of the censors. 

“In whFement No. 3, the proportion of males to fe- 
from ten years of age to one year and under, 
amongst the Jadeja, Jaitwa and Bunira populations in 
Kathiawad is shewn to be as follows :— 


* 1. A Census of the Jbleja, Jait\v6 and Sunira populations of the 
province of Kathi«\vml for the year of report. 2. A comparative 
Table of do. for the years 1341-4*2, 1812-13, and 1S43-44. 3. Tables 
of the proportions of the Male to the Female sex from ten years of ago 
to one year and under, amongst the Jadeja, Jaitwa, and $umr& popula¬ 
tions of this province. ’ 1 alb s shewing the different ages of the 

oeiptfi 

and disbursements of the Infanticide Fund during the year 1844 
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The following further table shews the result of the 

census 
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NOTICE BY GOVERNMENT OF THE CENSUS 
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a The Governor in Council desires me to draw your 
particular attention to the extraordinary disproportion 
between the male and female Jadejd births during the 
last ten years which your census for the year 1844 
exhibits, when compared with the three censuses of your 
predece-sor-, for the years 1834,1837, and 1841. 

“The result of your census leads to the very improba¬ 
ble inference, if the numbers of males and females 
shewn under each age be correct, that the numbers of 
male and female births amongst the Jadejas in Katliia- 
wad have for tlie last ten years been annually decreas¬ 
ing from natural causes in the ratio of from ten to twenty 
per cent. For instance, according to your census, the 
numbers of malesof ten years of age in 1844, was 1,711, 
while those of one year and under were only 274, being 
in the ratio of 61 to 1 in favor of the former, and this 
too notwithstanding the generally admitted fact, that of 
all children born alive at least, one. third die before at¬ 


taining the tenth year, 

“The disproportion between the number of females 
of the age of one and ten years, is nearly similar to that 
existing amongst the males of the same ages, namely 
1,207 of ten years and 232 of one year and under, being 
in the ratio of about to one. 

“You are requested most carefully to inquire into 
ihis point, and submit any explanation you may be able 
in regard lo this great and extraordinary disproportion, 
which tin Governor in Council cun at present only 
account for by the supposition that the above resubs 
have been obtained from incorrect data. 


“ From statement No 1, accompanying your report, 
it appears ilmt the greatest age amongst male Jadejas 
is 86. and of female 53 years. Amongst the male‘Jail- 
was it is 79, and of female 35 years; and amongst the 
Snmrd males it is 72, and of females 37 years. 

“ From statement No. 5, tin total disbursements paid 
from the Infanticide Fund during the year 1S44, in¬ 
cluding marriage donations, and the maintenance of the 

Infnnticide Fsuiblisluneni, amounted to Company’** 
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Rupees 2,047-12-4; or Rupees 1,609-4-11 less than 
the expenditure of the preceding year. The Balance in 
favor of the Fund on ihe 31st December 1S44, amounts 
to Company’s Rupees 1,21,809-13-3, or Rupees 798-3-4 
more than on the 31st December 1843. 

“The information contained in the 2nd and 3rd para¬ 
graphs of your letter is very satisfactory. 

“The Governor in Council was prepared by your 
previous reports for the announcement contained in the 
last paragraph of your letter. He requests, however, that 
you will not relax in your efforts to indiftoe the principal 
chiefs to contribute towards the diffusion of Education 
in Kathiawad, for unless they can be persuaded to do 
this, under the condition prescribed by the Honorable 
the Court of Directors, Government will be unable to 
aid in the accomplishment of this very desirable object. 

“The Governor in Council considers it very creditable 
to the Jadejds that no application has been made by 
them during the year 1844 for aid from the Infanticide 
Fund. Although, however, applications for assistance 
ought not to be encouraged, reasonable support should 
be extended in cases of destitution and distress.” 

A more satisfactory proof than this of the attention 
and vigilance of the Bombay Government, even in mat¬ 
ters of minute detail connected with the infanticide re¬ 
turns, cannot easily be conceived. 

Mr. Malet gave a prompt reply to the letter of Gov¬ 
ernment, pointing out the sources of most of the errors 
which had occurred in his office, from a misplacement 
of figures in some of the' columns of the census tables. 
The amended returns submitted by him, it was remark¬ 
ed by Government, however, were sii 11 defective, as ap¬ 
parent from the improbable fluctuation, shown by them 
of ihe male and female children of different ages. For 
instance, in two of the talukas there were more malt 4 
and female Jadcjii children between the ages ol seven 
and eight Ilian between those of six and seven; and in 
otic of them, move male children between live ami six 
than bctwceii four and five jefcr-, and ne udv double the 
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number between the age of two and three than between 
that of one and two years of age, while experience 
proves that the opposite would be the more probable 
and correct result. But we need not dwell on these 
incidental mistakes, more especially as the Jadeja and 
other statistics will afterwards pass before our notice in 
a more perfect form. Mistakes in a census conducted 
by natives unacquainted with the principles of statisti¬ 
cal registration were in the first instance almost un¬ 
avoidable. 

At the close of 1844, the name of the successful can¬ 
didate for the first prize for an Essay on Infanticide 
was announced. It was that of Mr. Bhau Dfiji, then 
an assistant teacher in the Elphinstonc Institution, and 
now a graduate of the Grant Medical College, and a 
successful medical practitioner in Bombay. It was one 
of four Essays which had been sent in to the adjudica¬ 
tors,* of which none were considered worthy of the 
other prize. After the suggestion of a few judicious 
amendments in it by Mr. Willoughby, under the authori¬ 
ty of Government, GOO copies of it in English, and 1,500 
in Gujarati, were printed and lithographed. The Guja¬ 
rati copies were intended principally for circulation in 


Kathiawad and Kaehh. 

The Hindu authorities quoted in this Essay as seem¬ 
ingly hostile to infanticide, we have already introduced 
into these pages.f After pointing out the general sin- 
fulttess of infanticide,J it thus warmly expostulates with 
tit** cruel and unnatural Jadojas, its principal prrpHra 
tors in India. 

‘‘Many of the Judcjas say, 11 lint infanticide origina- 


* E. H. Townsend, Esq., and the secretaries of the Board of Edu¬ 
cation and the Bombay Education Society, 

t See above, pp 2U-31. 

j The protection of our offspring is the most sacred nil our nUi- 
galions. It i fi also a povv rlul 1 c»l our nature. Its influence Ihrough- 
i of ail ages nud on all nations, stamps it with an authority which can 
not > ( . slighted with impunity, (‘he. meanest insect in subject to it in 
cmninon with man, and it is therefore no prejudice of education, no 
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ted] from the Raja Jada, who sent his Rdjgur to find a 
suitable match for his daughter, but not finding one, he 
requested the Raja to kill his daughter, which atrocious 
deed was done. From that time the Jadejas say, they 
oontinued to murder their daughters to uphold the 

ordinance of w ilful tyrants, but the wise and absolute enactment of 
the author of our being. This law, which discloses to us, at once, the 
will of the Creator and the duty of the creature, is violated by the 
commission of infanticide. 

“ It is treason against the Divine authority. The prerogative of God 
to appoint the lime of his creatures is subverted. 

“The infinite wisdom and paternal goodness of God are arraigned and 
condemned. The moral government of the Deity is disregarded and 
insulted; whatever is decent is outraged, whatever can be binding is 
broken. 

“It is a treason against the social compact. Society has claims upon 
the infant from which it cannot be fairly absolved, except by the dis¬ 
pensation of him who, having formed the bonds at the beginning, has 
alone a right to loose them at his pleasure. The person who commits 
infanticide extinguishes not only the affection due to the infant, but the 
duties ho owes to his country and mankind at large. 

“It is treason against the revealed will of God. Ilis express command 
is to commit no murder; and the person, who murders and allows to 
he murdered his own child is no less guilty than he who assassinates 
his neighbour, for it is God’s property not his own. Parents have no 
more jht to kill their children, than children have to kill their parents. 

“Infanticide shows as little feeling as courage, and lie is indeed a 
coward who murders, or allows to be murdered, an mnocoii^ being 
unable to offer resistance. 

“ Infanticide is a dastardly, barbarous, and selfish act. 

“ A child is the very image of innocence, helplessness, and amiability. 
—-Can there be greater barbarity than in destroying these pictures of 
ourselves % In the midst of war and of its licenses, not to spare those 
tender beings is regarded as a deep crime, even in. an enraged and 
cruel conqueror. What then must be the heart of the parcels who 
crush the innocents whom even a brutal enemy forbears to injure 1 Can 
imagination itself conceive ought more harrowing to the feelings! 

“ Infanticide, being the most revolting of murders, is punished among 
all civilized nations, with death. The law of England, which will to 
enforced wherever its sway is acknowledged, punishes it also with 
death. In any cmli/.rd country the author of such a crime, especially 
when he is the lather «.f the child, would be looked upon as a monste r 
and his name held in r te-;alien and inlomy, imd lie v. "uld in England 
be torn to pieces by lh< people. Has God thou made good mid evil, 
guilt am! umoeeinv different in different cc- Mries ! Or is not crime the 
s ui»e in all, und to be shunned, ns injurious to man,find hateful to God !' 
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honour of their chief and clan. This resembles a child’s 
tale; if, however, the Raja did murder his daughter only 
for. the reason assigned, both he and his Rujgur de¬ 
serve to be classed among the most infamous of the hu¬ 
man race, as the parent has no right to kill his offspring. 
It is an act stigmatized, both by divine and human law, 
as a foul crime. It is very clear that Jadd, who accord¬ 
ing to your legend, killed his daughter first, and with 
whom the practice originated, acted against the seve¬ 
rest denunciations of religion and against custom; for, 
at that time daughters were preserved and not killed. 
Your ancestors were bold enough to commit a bad deed. 
Should you therefore desist from doing what is just, end 
what is your duty, and what is expected from the mean¬ 
est creature? Beware, then, of this insidious enemy, 
cusfutn. Were all sects of Rajputs to follow your exam¬ 
ple, in murdering their daughters, where, may I ask, 
would you find wives? 

“ Some unthinking persons are ready to say, 4 If we 
relinquish the custom, others will continue it. Where 
then is the good of our doing so V But what course of 
wickedness will not such reasoning justify ? The robber, 
the assassin, may uso the same plea, and say, 4 YYTiat is 
of our ceaai > rob and murder ? Others will 
still continue to do both/ Would you think them justi¬ 
fied in the argument ? Remember that society is com¬ 
posed of individuals, and that a custom cannot be abo¬ 
lished unless some of the community first break through 
it. 

a J have been told that some of the JAdcjas consider 
il Ilo -in to kill n child before its erics rue heard. This 
is wor*e than delusion. I the enormity of the crime 
diminished, or annihilated by the difference of a few 
moments? The destruction bv a mother of even im im- 
bni ft ill fa (it is considered highly criminal by the Shastras 

i Ifinie eredii i> dm* to tnpse Wfyo'follow in* a bcaun 
path, whilst on the contrary the world, in all ages, lias 
looked with adnujation upon those who have been d o¬ 
in’ enough to bn ak through custom that they have 
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known to be wrong. You say, ‘To whom shall we affi¬ 
ance our daughters? none but princes are worthy of 
them. As we are not able to marry them to princes with¬ 
out crippling our means, we kill them. Pay the mar¬ 
riage portions of our daughters, and they shall live/ 
This excuse is furnished by the richer portion, and 
those who are possesed of some authority. The poorer 
classes of the Jadejas give a base, and more contemptible 
excuse. They say, ‘We will not be called the brolhers- 
iu-law or fathers-in-law of any one. Why should we 
demean ourselves by giving our daughters in marriage 
to others’ ? Let me ask you, do you demean yourselves 
bv taking women in marriage from those tribes which 
you consider inferior to your own ? If you do not, why 
should not the brothers and relations of your wives be 
fit persons to marry the daughters to whom their own 
female kindred have given birth? Do what you pica sc, 
the fathers and brothers of your wives are still the 
grandfathers and uncles of your sons. Is it then de¬ 
grading to give your daughters in marriage to a person 
of that caste from which you take your wives?’ .... it 
must be a sKangili kind of Kehatriism indeed, not that 
\vhi«-!i : • q• res the killing of da 
to maintain it. If the honour of a tribe is to be upheld 
bv blood, then may butchers call themselves flu bravest 
of men. Had these mighty kings sought for their equals 
as husbands to their (laughters, where could they have 
found them? Are youthen possessed of more pride than 
even such great men as these? Whence do you derive 
that pride? You are not even in rank the highest of 
your own Iribe The Sesodiiis, the Rathors, flu* Prn- 
rnars, ar. higher than you. lint you say, you are war¬ 
riors. Thai, such is a legitimate source of pride, I do not 
deny. Then- was n time when your forefathers b>llov 
< d no other Secupation than that of war. Th s< might 
luive indulged in ihe pride to be derived from it. Ihn 
ar c not the Mu#almans, the Marathns, and die Lnglo-b 
warriors ? They who have conquered you otic after 
mother Have they not more real cause for prid» than 
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you ? Is it degrading to honor another man ? But, even 
it you were so proud as to suppose that you do not ho¬ 
nor your son-in-law, or your brother-in-law, for their 
own sake, but for the sake of your daughters or sisters. 
All the gifts you bestow are for their benefit, for their 
happiness. Tell rue what is degrading in this? It exists 
only in your distorted imaginations. 

“Some of you inconsiderately say, * If we rear our 
daughters, they may perhaps be guilty of light conduct 
and bring disgrace on the family.’ If it be proper to 
kill daughters, because you fear that if they live, they 
will eventually be lowered, or perhaps*be guilty of im¬ 
moral conduct, upon the same principle you might des¬ 
troy your sons and wives, for they too possibly may be 
guilty of that which may lower them or even entail dis¬ 
grace on their family. But how do you know, I ask 
eachof you, that ihe infant which you murder will not 
become as fair and beautiful as Padmini, and that Raj- 
pul princes of the noblest blood will not come to seek 
her hand ? Do you see them with your own eyes ? Do 
you apply to them the touchstone of opportunity ? No¬ 
thing can surpass that folly, which, to gratify vanity and 
to gain popular applause, violate: ti c laws of God and 
man. It is like preferring common glass to diamond. 
Among you, originally, one man spent a vast sum of 
money in the marriage of his daughter. Brahmans, 
llairag's, and Bleats lavished praises on him. The com¬ 
mon herd oi mankind heard of it with admiration ; per¬ 
sons possessed oj little knowledge and foresight tried to 
rival him in pomp and cerenUn Jt followed that the 

custom became general. It came to be considered dis¬ 
honourable i<> perform mam go ceremonies at little ex¬ 
pense. Thus the birth of a d .lighter came to be looked 
upon fis a curse, in consequence of the expense which 
her marriage entailed. To avoid this inconvenience the 
Jadejfts have doomed their daughters to death Thus 
folly and vanity have led to crime; vanity in* liie rich, 
to throw away thousands upon mere ceremony ; and 
folly in the poor, to imitate them And now, every 
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daughter you murder, you look upon as so much money 
saved; and the sons, that are born to you, you preserve 
as a source of gain. Thus to you the birth and rearing 
of children is a matter of rupees, annas, and pies. Pa¬ 
rental feeling is distorted in your breast. 

tl An intelligent Jadeja Rajput wrote to the benevolent 
Colonel Walker in the following words:—‘In Kathia- 
wad and Kachh-Halad, the Rebad is or goatherds allow 
their male kids to die when there are many of then* 
brought forth, and Charans follow the same practice 
with their male buffaloes, both being unproductive and 
thus his meaning appears to be, that your motives for 
committing infanticide are of no higher value than those 
of the goatherd and the Charan for killing their goats 
and other animals. Ignorant and avaricious men among 
you may say, i Wc are obliged to spend some thousands 
of rupees for the marriage of a daughter; this sum 
would have remained to us, and we should have beet) 
rich to-day others may say ‘Look at that thakur; his 
sansar is broken up ; his estate is frittered away : had 
he but killed his daughters he would still have been 
rich.* It is true that an expenditure of money is incur¬ 
red by the marriage, but it is really not attributable to 
the rearing of daughters. It is, to the nonsensical cus¬ 
tom of spending large sums of money at the time of 
their marriages. And why do you spend them ? The 
folly of wasting your money is not only ridiculous, but 
it is monstrous, when it leads you to murder your chil¬ 
dren by way of preventive In this reasoning, there 
is undoubtedly much tact and propriety. 

One of the Essays sent up to Government in com¬ 
petition was in the Sanskrit language, and entirely writ¬ 
ten ou Hindu principles* It was written by Kaghnnuth 

* The Guphiu version of this tract is good. though contain 1 ' a 
few angticisms, originating doubtless in the eoinparuiho neglect of 
vernacular literature hy even ihe host of the native students ol 
F.nglish. In this respect, however, it is less faulty than ninny produc¬ 
tions which vve eec now issuing from the press. 
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Parwati Shastri. Though it was unsuitable for publica¬ 
tion. it contains a few curious passages worthy of notice.# 


* Tlic author thus attacks Infanticide from the approved examples of 
the Sh&stras. 

“In the Bhag moot y [Purana, Skanda x. 6.] for instance, it is related 
that there was a very, cruel king, named Kausa, and, it having been 
prophesied that Krishna, a son, of his sister [Devakl], would kill him, 
Kansa on hearing of his birth ordered that all tin' infants who had been 
born in his country at the same time should be slain. Put an a [a Rak- 
shasf, or female incarnate demon], therefore, and otliers, on becoming 
acquainted with this order, killed very many infants. Then Putani 
having imbued her nipples with poison went to the house of Nanda 
[the foster-father of Krishna] with the intention of killing Krishna, and 
thus addressed his mother [foster-mother] Yashoda—‘ Having heard of 
the birth of your beautiful son I have come to see him ; it is therefore 
proper that you should shew him to me.’ On hearing this, Yashoda, 
not being aware of the deceit, placed Krishna in the lap of Piitana, and 
proc eeded to ooc upy her.* elf in her domestic affairs. Piitana then gave 
her poisoned breast to Krishna, but he, knowing the treachery sucked 
so powerfully, while Piitanfi. called out Quit, quit, that her breath was 
exhausted and she expired. Thus as the divine Krishna killed Puta- 
ua, so will God kill those who murder their infant daughters. 

“It is related in the Bala Kanla of the Ramayana that the Rishi 
VLshwainitra requested Dashnratha [the father of Rama] to allow 
Rama to accompany him in order to protect a sacrifice that he intended 
to perform against the Rakshasis [female devils], and that Dasharatha 
complied v ith his request. The Rishi then departed with IUma 
and h is you tiger brother, and having arrived at a forest deserted by 
men, boasts, and birds. Rama inquired how this forest had become 
1 lius dcseitcd. Vishwamitra replied that it had been occasioned 
by a female Rakshus*, named Tint aka, -who devoured men, .beasts, and 
birds, unci that from fear of her all had fled from the forest, and that it 
wah for the purpose of killing her that he had brought, him (Rvna) 
there. Rama, recollecting that his lather had enjoined him to obey nil 
the commands bf Vishwamiiru, then slew Tiulalvi. Rut, afterwards on 
reflecting fiiut he had, by the command of the Rishi, killed a female, 
he became grieved and thus addressed his brother Lakshmana “ Why 
am I grieved that 1 hove lain this female Riikshas in obedience to- 
the command of the Rishi who is fully conversant with tlm Vedas.and 
Shaslras ! Yet I fear (hat the kotlh drums of my fame will not be 
sound* d by the exulting people for this deed, that on account ofitmy 
glory will not hucomc resplendent in the world, and that the Guru of 
my mcc Vnsishla will be ashamed of it.” 

These ‘dories, well known to the natives, ore sufficiently incongruous 
and grotesque to fall within the sphere of Hindu belief. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

REPORTS OF COLONEL I.ANO ON INFANTICIDE IN K v'tuia'- 
WA'd— SCHEME 10R EDUCATIONAL MEASURES—EX¬ 
TINCTION OF RAJPUT INFANTICIDE AS A CUSTOM.IN 
K.v'tHIA'wa'P— CONGRATULATION OF MR. WILLOUGH¬ 
BY—LATEST NOTICES OF ANTI-INFANTICIDE MEAS¬ 
URES IN KA'tHIA'Wa'd. 

In 1846 , Major (now Lieut.-Colonel) William Lang- 
nominated to tlie political agency of Ka(hiawad, in 
which, before his assignation to the adjoining province 
of the Mabikantha, he had long acted as an assistant. A 
better appointment to tlic office could not have been 
made by Government. This zealous and able function¬ 
ary was thoroughly acquainted with every district and 
chief of the peninsula, with the habits and usages of the 
people, and with the duties of the agency in all their 
details ; and at the same time greatly and universally 
beloved for kindness, simplicity, and uprightness of 
character, indefatigable attention to business,and sound- 
solidity, and impartiality of judgement. The 
measures for the abolition of infanticide suggested by 
Mr. Willoughby had his fullest approval; and his influ¬ 
ence had hitherto been exerted in carrying them fully, 
faithfully, and energetically into execution. High ex¬ 
pectations were formed of his exertions in the cause; 
nnd they have been in no degree disappointed It has 

been his honour to report the cheering fact that inliiut- 

icide no longer exists among the Rajputs in hnthinvv&d 
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as a custom, whatever it may do in exceptional cases as 
a crime. 

Colonel Lang’s first report on infanticide was that, for 
1845. It was forwarded to the Bombay Government on 
the 25th August 184G. Noticing the Returns of the 
Jadeja, Jaitwa, and Sumra tribes, which it embraced, ii 
thus proceeds:— 

“The increase in the number of the female children in 
all these tribes, which has been going on since the in¬ 
troduction of the present system for the suppression of 
infanticide in 1835, continues to be shown in the re¬ 
turns now submitted. In the case of the Jaitwa and 
Sumra population, the increase is equal in both sexes ; 
but the Jadeja census is not so. favorable, as it shows an 
addition of only 165 female children to 202 males. I 
fear, however, that there are still a great many inaccura¬ 
cies in these returns. The proportion of births of both 
sexes to the number of married Jadejas appears gene¬ 
rally to be exceedingly small, and in Virpur-Kharedi 
and several of the smaller Talukas, there is not a single 
birth of either a male or female child during the year 
under review. The number of grown up Jadejas in 
Virpur-Kharedi, it will be observed, is sixty-five; and I 
have ascertained from the censor that forty-four of these 
are married. It is exceedingly improbable, therefore, 
that a year should have passed without a single child 
having hern born to any of these; and in this Taluka 1 
find that last year’s return was equally blank, which 
makes it amount almost to a certainty that there must 
},r. some concealment of the births that actually take 
place. I have therefore sent for the chiefs of all the 
talukas in which no births of either sex are registered 
during last year, and shall endeavour to ascertain the 
true state of the ease. I have also directed the native 
agent to ascertain, as some guide to the censor for the 
future, the proportion of births to married men amongst 
one or two other castes where he has the means of doing 
m>; and have instructed the censor to be very particular 
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for the future in noticing all these points when making 
his tour of the different talukas, and when his suspicions 
are excited by any disproportions either in this respect, 
or with regard to the numbers of children of different 
sexes and ages, never to rest content till he lias made 
the fullest inquiries on the spot, and adopted every 
other means in his power to satisfy himself that there is 
nothing wrong.” 

Notwithstanding the imperfections of the census now 
referred to,—for which the remedies suggested by Colo¬ 
nel Lang were entirely suitable,—neither he nor the 
native censor had any suspicion of the actual commis¬ 
sion of infanticide during the year under review by any 
particular Rajput in the province. 

In reference to the Essay on Infanticide of Mr. Bhau 
D;iji, which had not yet reached Kuthiawacl, Col. Lang 
expressed his belief that the circulation of it, if it were 
adapted to the circumstances of (he people in plainness 
and simplicity of style, might be highly useful. At the 
same time, lie suggested the propriety of “ two prizes be¬ 
ing again offered, for general competition throughout the 
presidency, for the best essays against female Infanticide, 
to be composed in the Gujarati language and in a style 
sufficiently simple to be comprehended by the Rajputs 
themselves.” These prizes he thought, also, should be 
continued from time to time, as the productions which 
they would encourage might be generally useful in 
Gujarat as school books. 

Colonel Lang’s report contained additional information 
and proposals of an important character. It mentioned 
that ho had been anxiously seeking, though hitherto with¬ 
out success, to get the Rajputs furnishing daughters in 
marriage to the Jadejas to have stipulations made, as long 
ago proposed, for the preservation of their female issue. 
It recommended the renewal of presents to such Jadejus 
as had preserved tour daughters and upwards. It thus, 
also, in an encouraging manner, noticed the subject of 
education for the province of Kathiawfid, 


PROVISION OF MEANS FOR EDUCATION 

^1 am happy to be able on this occasion to report that 
the continued endeavours of my predecessor [Mr. Malet] 
to enlist the chiefs of the province in the cause of edu¬ 
cation were crowned before his departure [to Bombay 
as chief-secretary] with as complete success as could 
well be desired, in as far at least as relates to their sub¬ 
scribing for the establishment of a superior school at 
Rajkot, with the view of introducing a better system of 
education throughout the province generally. As is 
known to Government, many letters had been written to 
the different chiefs both by Mr. Malet and his predeces¬ 
sors but with little if any effect. On visiting Nawanagai*, 
however, in November last, Mr. Malet spoke to His 
Highness the Jam on the subject, and persuaded him to 
consent to an annual subscription at the rate of one per 
cent on his tribute. He then addressed letters to the 
other principal chiefs, informing them of the good ex¬ 
ample which had been set by the Jam, and calling upon 
them to follow it. This was immediately done by Ilis 
Highness the Nawab of Junagad, who, in consideration of 
his rank and the smaller amount of tribute paid by him, 
agreed to subscribe at the rale of two per cent. The 
Raja of Drangadra likewise speedily responded o the 
call; and circulars were afterwards written by Mr. 
Malet to all the remaining chiefs and talukdavs in the 
province. The whole of those who have yet sent re¬ 
plies have agreed to the plan of giving one per cent on 
their tribute except the Thakur of Bhawanagar, who 
wrote in reply that he had formerly proposed to give 
oik rupee for each day of the. year, but his karbhari had 
not forwarded his letter, and that he would now reserve 
the point for discussion with Mr. Malet when he met 

him, as he had a number of grievances connected with 

the introduction of certain new regulations into his ca¬ 
pital to complain of. I received this letter shortly after 
Mr. Maid’s departure, and wrote in reply urging him to 
follow the example which had been set by so many of 
the other chiefs, and 1 fad hoped, ere this, to have receiv 
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ed the Thakur’s reply, agreeing to do so, which I have 
no doubt will eventually be sent.^ In the mean tii 
however, I beg to submit a statement shewing the 
names of the several chiefs and Talukdars from whom 
replies have been received up to the present time and 
specifying the amount of tribute paid by each, anu their 
respective subscriptions for the general improvement of 
education in Kathiawad calculated upon it. f 

“ It will be observed, from this statement, that the 
sum already subscribed is Rs. 4,398-13-1 (Rs. 4,510-6-0 
subsequent correction) J per annum ; and if all the other 
chief and talukdars agree to the same arrangement, 
which there is every prospect of their doing, the amount 
realized during the year from this source will be be¬ 
tween nine and ten thousand Company's rupees. Mr. 
Malet did not address the Am re li and Okhamandal lva- 
muvisdars [collectors],§ considering that Government 
would doubtless prefer applying to His Highness the 
Guikawad through the Resident at Raroda. It is not, l 
hope, too much to expect that His Highnesswill readily 
follow the example of His Highness the Nawab of Ju- 
nagad,in the higher rate than the other tributaries which 


* [The Bhawnnagar state afterwards agreed to subscribe a thousand 
rupees per annum to education.] 

| [The principal annual subscriptions in this list are those of the 
JAm of Nawanagar (Jadeja), Rs. 1,110-0-5; the Raja of Dlungfcdri 
(Jhil i), Rs. 40A-11-4; the Naw&b of Junigad (Musahnan), Rs. 1/253- 
1-11; the Th.vkur of Rajkot (Jade; i), Rs. 1 SO 110; the R/inA ol Por- 
bandar (Jaihva), Rs. 279-12-0; the Wall VikamsI of Jaitpur (KAiht), 
Rs. 502-9-11.] 

4 [To this was afterwards added Rs 2,212-13-9, making a total of 
Rs. 0,7*23-4-3.] 

§ [The Amrc li and OkMmahdal districts belong to the G&knwad, 
the bdter district having been presented to him by the British Govern- 
rocni lor u si alit consideration, that it might avoid entanglement wilh 
tho colnbr^tad lakruu of l)w uv.kA siur-ted within u j boundary Th$ 
Gaikuw&d ultimately refused to contribute to educational purposes for 
these districts ] 
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he has alli ed to pay on his Iribule, and grant two per 


criil, from 1 ii<‘ whole of Ids receipts from Katliiavvml, for 
the improvement oflln system of education throughout 
tin'province ; in which case, our Government would be 
graciously pleased to do the same (and it is surely not 
mo much to ask for Midi a grand object). It would at 
once swell the funds available lor this purpose to up¬ 
wards of thirty thousand rupees a year. 

“ With so gratifying a prospect before us, as far as 
the funds required are concerned, it is desirable that 
no time should be lost in commencing the erection of a 
capacious and handsome school house at Rajkot; and 
on this point, therefore, I shall feel obliged by your ob- 
laining forme the instructions of the llon’blc Board, as 
lo the ’amount which il is considered proper to expend 
upon the building, and iho plan of the college or school 
in Bombay, or elsewhere, best adapted to the purpose, 
on which it would be advisable to erect it. ! hope, 
likewise, that early instructions will be issued to the 
proper authorities at the presidency for the sc lee tion f 
the fittest man that can be found for the situation of 
head Gujarati master, and of fully qualified men for 
ill use of Gujarati teachers in different departments. 
Willi *ueli ample funds, the establishment of a good 
English School, under a thoroughly qualified European 
.Master, may probably be eventually contemplated by 
Government; bill I am myself h.umbiy of opinion, llu»f 
our In-si cilmis should be confined to the introduction oi 


the best possible system of vei mieulur education 1 h rough - 
oul ihc provim-i*: and with this object, although 1 would 
n! con i'm have the head -rhool at Rajkot, I humbly con¬ 
ceive ii would ])« m-oessnry to establish branch schools, 
ill of tin in under handlers i dueated in Bombay, at the 
most centrical places in different parts of the province; 
t«» afford to all desirous of securing for their children a 
thoioughly good vernacular (‘duration the opportunity 
of sending them to one of llm*e schools, from which 
Ilit’v could hO.-iuc'iT I -<;al lo lln U( ;1 (l Scliool t 
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Rajkot, if desirous of prosecuting their studies in t he 
higher and more difficult brandies, instruction in which 
would necessarily be confined in a great measure to the 
Rajkot School. All these branch schools would of 
course be under the entire control of the Head-Master 
at Rajkot, and it would form an important part of his 
duty to visit them as frequently as possible, and to select 
from each the most able youths for further instruction 
at Rajkot., provided their parents were willing to send 
them there, for the greater encouragement to which, it 
may hereafter be advisable to allot a limited number of 
scholarships to the Rajkot school. As regards an Eng¬ 
lish school in the present low state of education in 
Kathiawud, I doubt not many might be induced to at¬ 
tend it for a time; but few, I fear, would be likely to 
remain long enough to obtain more than a smattering of 
English, whereas the same period spent in attendance 
at a throughly efficient vernacular school, would suffice 
for the attainment of a tolerable education in their own 
language, and impart to those, who had the time and 
inclination to prosecute their studies further, a taste for 
cultivating the higher branches of knowledge, so far as 
they cot Id be taught from Gujarati works. I am aware 
that the great want of these forms at present a serious 
objection to confining Our eiforts to vernacular educa¬ 
tion alone; but this seems only to make it the more in¬ 
cumbent upon us to adopt some more efficacious meas¬ 
ures to obtain a supply of. the necessary works on dif¬ 
ferent subjects in the vernacular languages of the coun¬ 
try, since the education of the great mass of the people, 
in any language but their own, seems to my humble 
judgement, altogether impossible.” “I offer these ob¬ 
servations, however, with much diffidence, as it seemed 
necessary without delay to allude to the several points 
connected w ith the introduction of a new system of 
education into Katin;; wad which are deserving of tin*. 
maliKcHt consideration of Government. The two School- 
M.ist' rs who have now been at Rajkot for so many 
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years, although educated in Bombay, appear scarcely 
to have produced the slightest impression; so that if the 
vernacular system i< to be adopted for the present at 
least, it must be evident that every thing will depend 
on the Head-Schoolmaster who may be selected being 
a very superior man in every respect, and no expense 
therefore should be spared in securing the services of 
the best man available for the duty in Bombay as well 
as those of the best qualified subordinate Teachers in 
the different branches of education.” 

The Government in acknowledging,through Mr. Malet, 
the receipt of Colonel Lang’s communication, expressed 
its belief that it was probable that the concealment of 
births in certain of the talukas was of design ; inlimat- 
ed that as the E. ay on Infanticide was in a condensed 
form in the course of being printed, it would await the 
result before determining about additional prizes; sanc¬ 
tioned the rewards proposed to be given to certain of 
the Jadejas lor the preservation of four or more daughters ; 
declared its satisfaction with the liberality of the chiefs 
in the matter of education, while at the same time it 
expected that additional funds would be forthcoming 
from their associates; and requested that, in future, com¬ 
munications on the subject of education should be kept 
distinct from that of infanticide. At a later period, the 
Government >et apart a kikh of rupees from the Infanticide 
Fund as its own contribution and that of the Gaiku wad to 
I he. eausu* of education in the province. This sum bears 
interest from the 5th June 1 ^ 17, which added to the 
voluntary contributions of the native chiefs,—the scheme 
of a continued per-eentnge on their tribute having be. n 
abandoned,—forms, as a beginning, a respectable ap¬ 
propriation, of about eleven or twelve thousand rupees 
annually, to the great cau*e of public enlightenment in 
one of the most benighted, though remarkably interest¬ 
ing, provinces of India. A high central Vermicular 
and elementary English school, with suitable buildings 
and a suitable native superintendent, has been founded 
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at Rajkot, and brandi schools at some of the capitals 
of the principal native chiefs, to a few of whom, now 
minors, tutors have also been appointed. The final ar¬ 
rangements for them have been made by the Govern¬ 
ment Board of Education in Bombay, in concert with 
Colonel Lang and one of his assistants, Major Aston, 
formerly a zealous secretary of the Native Education 
Society. Their -moral influence will greatly depend on 
the system of instruction to be ultimately adopted. 

Thc'reports of Colonel Lang for the years 1846, 1847, 
and 1848, which were all duly forwarded to Govern¬ 
ment, show a constant anxiety on his part for perfecting 
the Returns, which lie was enabled in a large degree to 
effect by the employment of an additional censor, and 
the comparison together of the proportions of population 
in different tribes.^ No suspicions of any oases of ac¬ 
tual infanticide occurred during these years.f The in¬ 
fanticide fund w*as employed as usual in paying the ex¬ 
pellees of the censorship, and aiding poor Jadejits in the 
marriage of their daughters. Colonel.Lang’s proceed¬ 
ings were viewed as highly satisfactory in every respect 
by G overnment. Copies of the Essay against Infant-, 
icide were forwarded tu him for distribution in Kiifhia- 
wad ; and he was informed that a notification was abdut 
to be issued offering additional prizes for Assays on the 
same subject.$ 

Colonel Lang’s report lor 1849 was presented to Go¬ 
vernment on the 31st December, 1850. It intimated 
his continued anxiety and endeavour tu get important 


* The ordinary expence of the censorship in its improved form is, 
we believe, Rs. 116 a month. 

t One chief hod been accused, however, of neglecting (o report the 
birth of two daughters. 


t The second prize,-an essay worthy of the first not having Iren 
found,— \ .is gained l v Kuwarji Rustaiojf, whose prodw (ion, in (he 
form of a simple vialoguo, was published both in English and Gujarati, 
rhe competition, owing to the little information possessed by native 
youth respecting Infnnih ide in Western India w. - hut limited. The 
-vjindicators were the Rev. G. Pigott, 0. J, Eratin'--. F<q, C. S., ami 
H J. Carter, Esq. Sowetory to the Board of Edu/ ntion. 
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conomical arrangements made between the Jadojas 
and other Rajput tribes calculated to facilitate their in¬ 
termarriage and to diminish the expence of their nuptial 
celebrations. 

“ When I lately met His Highness the Jam at Ba- 
lamba, I found him si ill fully alive to the necessity of 
making some arrangement f r decreasing the heavy ex¬ 
pense attending the marriage of the daughters of Ra jputs 
in general and Jadejas in particular. Mr. Ogilvy [Resi¬ 
dent in Kachh] had kindly got Ills Highness the' R&b 
to send over three agents on His Highness's part to dis¬ 
cuss the subject, several communications since I last 
met the Jam having passed between him and the Rdo 
regarding it. 1 had also influential Rajputs with use 
belonging to Jhaluwad and other parts of the province, 
all most willing, as far as T could ascertain, to enter into 
any arrangements which their superior chiefs might 
consider practicable. T found the Kachh agents, how¬ 
ever, siill in favor of alliances with the Rajput families 
in Rajputana; and they seemed to think that by giving 
daughters not only to the chiefs themselves but also to 
other members of their families, and even to their su¬ 
perior subordinate: chiefs, there would be an ample 
opening made to dispose of all the daughters of our su¬ 
perior Jddejd chiefs, and that in cases where alliances 
were formed with others Ilian the chiefs themselves of 
Rajputana. die honor and dignity of the Jndeja chiefs 
would he uiliciently upheld by gelting all other suitors 


for their daughter's hands to come to their ea piiuls to lu 
married. 1 remember, however, that this very practice 
oi gc nine die bridegroom lo come to their hoaso> lo be 
married, was one of the pit nmpal sources of expend 
complained of by the 'Idar RaUnvat.-# and other Raj¬ 
puts in that part of die country, who look .upon it as d' k - 
itory to send their daughters to be married as is uni¬ 
versally done in this province; and ] pointed this out u> 

* [The landhclders of Idm* in the iVl.»Iuk*»iulia province, north of tin 
Mahi rivor in the continental Gujamt. ] 
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the Jam and the Kachh Agents, a*nd urged, the neeessi- 
ty of making some arrangement, the benefit of wliieh 
w ould not be confined to the principal chiefs, but ex¬ 
tend. to all the inferior classes of Rajputs subject to 
them, whether belonging to the Jadeja or any of the 
other tribes. 

“ After sundry consultations the Jam came one morn¬ 
ing with the Kachh Agents, and told me that they were 
fully satisfied that the only measure they could adopt 
likely to be generally beneficial was to introduce the 
custom of giving their daughters in marriage in the most 
respectable families from which they now received their 
wives. But if they con fined themselves in disposing of 
their daughters to this part of the country, it would be 
necessary that the other chiefs to whom they would in 
that case be obliged to give them, should join them in a 
general arrangement for the disposal of their daughter^ 
also, in the families of inferior chiefs to those with whom 
they had heretofore been in the habit of forming marri¬ 
age alliances. The Jam therefore proposed that 1 should 
speak to the Raja of Drangadra* and the Ran a of Por- 
bandarf and others on the subject; and both he and the 
Kachh Agents stated that if all w ould agree to enter into 
this arrangement they were fully prepared to do so, and 
that the opportunity of the Jam’s daughter’s marriage a 
few months hence, when influential agents from all the 
other Rajput talukas would be present at Nawanagar, 
might be taken for concluding it. ] have since spoken 
to the Raja of Drangadri and the Tluikur of Murvi on 
the subject, and both appear to be most w illing to agree 
to whatever the Kachh and Naw anagar authorities may 
•'cejuire to get 1 his arrangement effected ; and 1 have also 
ascertained from the Raja, who is the principal chief tu 
whom both the Rio aud the Jam would in this ease have, 
to leok (or alliances for their daughters* that he would 


[ I ho 1 ul oi flu* J Ini hi Rnjpul | 

I [The head of the Jnihw R.ijpufe] 
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not object to concede the point, if required, of having to 
proceed to Bhuj or Nawanagar on all occasions of mar¬ 
riage with the daughters of their chiefs, which would ol 
course be a highly honorable alliance for his family.”^ 
Arrangements such as those here contemplated, if ac¬ 
tually made, would be of great importance in the dis¬ 
posal of Jadcja females, the difficulty of their marriages 
according to the views of their tribe having been long, 
as the reader must have observed, the principal tempta¬ 
tion to the unnatural crime of infanticide. The proposal 
to effect them received the approbation of Government. 

Colonel Lang, in noticing tin* Returns which lie for¬ 
ward ed to Government on this occasion, made the cheer¬ 
ing intimation, that “the proportion of female children 
to males in all the tribes [Jadejin Jaitwa and Surnra] 
now so nearly equal, and the progressive increase of 
the female population so re gular, that if the returns can 
be depended upon in othe r respects, there would appear 
to be every ground for believing 1 hat the practice of in¬ 
fanticide must have become almost entirely extinct in 
this province.” Never was a triumph of Christian phil¬ 
anthropy of such magnitude as this intimated in greater 
simpl city of spirit and language. 

The actual stale of the case, as set forth by the Returns 
forwarded by Colonel Lang, is thus recorded in the 
following letter addressed to him by the Govcrnmentof 
Lord Falkland, through Ut, Secretary GoLdsmid, on 
the :22nd April ld5l. 

u It appears from the information furnish* <1 by you 
ihut the population of Female to Male childurn, ascor- 


Colonel Lnng added : - i; J hope I h oc al » persuaded the J im to 
allow me to present an elephant on the part of Government to his 
r]-uj'hior oil tin* occasion of her at p!ou• Gir- marriage [with the JVL.lm- 
r.ij.i *)f Jaudpur], instead of postponing for a time the collection of the 
Tribute, as die former would marie much more strongly to the chiefs of 
Rajput.ui u the interest taken I y ihe British Government in the young 
lady’s welfare, and uiiuht Iheu-lor* 1 e more advantageous to her. A*? 
directed, however, I have left it entirely optional with the Jam, to re¬ 
ceive either of these indulgences he may prefer.” 
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tained to have been born during the year of report is as 
under. 



Males. 

Females. 

Excess. 

JrtHejl. . 

288 

278 

10 Males. 

fiuinrS. 

1G 

18 

2 Females. 

Jaitwd . 

4 

5 

1 Ft male. 


While a comparison of the present - w ith those of 

preceding years exhibits llie following results:— 



1841. 

1845. 

1S16. 

1817. 

1848. 

18i9. 


j§-s 

v| 

4.1 

f.s 

til 

v. a 

® *5. 
*r, 

I| 

li 

£> 

4 s 

ii 

?•! 

41 

li 

*'t 

II 

4t 

'ii 

0*0, 

. s’ 

4 s - 

ii 

v| 
4 * 

I * 

n 

4* 

5? 

H 

5 r 

.5-S 

^.S 

4*- 

Jfidejrt. 

0,430 

0.175 

G.G17 

2,334 

6,COO 

2,423 

G.8J6 

2.77D 

7,i3G 

3.030 

7,353 

3.237 

Suinrrt. 

372 

104 

378 

271 

382 

iuy 

Hi 

218 

400 

308 

402 

3H8 

Jail\v.i. 

154 

57 

157 

GO 

1 ii'J 

75 

237 

110 

256 

132 

251 

14! 


While the proportionate percentage deduced from the 
above tabic is:— 


f 

Years. 

. 

Sumras. 

Jaitu-ds. 

Years. 

JCilrjas. 

Swards. 

Jattwds. 

1814 

S3 4-5 | 

41 1-10 

37 

1817 

40 2-3 

GO 1-4 

| 14 

1815 

35 3-10 ] 

45 1-5 

S6 1-5 

1818 

12 1-7 

00 4-10 

1 51 1-6 

H »G 

30 4-5 

52 1-10 

413-8 1 

1*49 

41 

GO 3-1 

1^1 


“ The foregoing results, I am desired w remark, are 
most satisfactory, and show the efficacy and suitable¬ 
ness of ihe measures adopted by Governme nt in l^d-4, 
at the recommendation of the Hon’ble Mr. Willoughby 
then in charge of theIvathiawad Agency, for the sup¬ 
pression of the crime of Infanticide; and appear to 
justify the observation at the close of your 6th paragraph, 
that if the returns can be depended on, (and there seems 
tube no reason to doubt their general accuracy) there 
r,v • groin ds for the gratifying belief that the practice of 
Tntanlieide must have become almost entirely extinct 
in Kathiawad. 

“Well and ably have you, in the opinion <»1 Govern¬ 
ment. continued and carried out by means of concilia- 
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n and persuasion the good and humane work in 
which Mr. Willoughby so indcfatigably toiled for the 
extirpation ol the crime of Infanticide from Ivatliiawud; 
and the vigorous measures which that gentleman ori¬ 
ginated for ell re ting that object have by the judici¬ 
ous proceedings of yourself and of those who succeeded 
him in the province been brought to a most successful 
and gratifying termination.” 

At the time that the Report now commented upon by 
Government was received in Bombay, Mr. Willoughby, 
after a lengthened and distinguished service in India, 
was on the eve of his departure for Europe. It was a 
matter of high gratification for him,.and thanksgiving to 
God, to observe the success which had attended the 
measures for the suppression of the dreadful crime of 
female infanticide which be had been instrumental 
cither in arranging or devising. That success, lie justly 
remarked in his minute on the occasion, “had been 
far greater and much more rapid than the most 
sanguine [acquainted with the real difficulties of the 
ease] could have anticipated. ” lie justly attached 
great importance in securing the desired issue to 
the vigorous manner in which the cases of, proved in¬ 
fanticide had been treated by him before he left the 
province of Kathiawad. “I recollect,” lie added, “that 
by some, whose opinions I valued, I was thought to have 
invaded too strictly the sanctity of Rajput domestic 
privacy.-# and that the measures Iliad recourse to were 
loo liarslr and likely to outrage the feelings of the whole 
Rajput community. But 1 argued that lliose philan¬ 
thropic men Governor Duncan and Colonel Walkin’ 
never intended that the engagement* which they in- 
< | need the Jndejas to enier into should be waste paper; 


and although I was aware that I was touching on de¬ 
licate ground, I felt assured that 1 should find a power¬ 
ful ally in those feelings of parental affection, which 

' [So if vow den'Ottiinalcil, whito as .ill our raatku’s must him* soon, 
if ..as ;> jimmy which had i ,f 11 l mrl 1 1"of snnetity cointcHutl with it 1 
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exist in the human breasf in every stage ami dogrcc ni 
civilization. The result has certainly 'proved that I 
w as not mistaken. The few examples made in the first 
instance sufficed, and on Major Lang the more grateful 
task lias devolved of completing the good work, by mem- 
urc^ of conciliation and persuasion ; and I need not add 


how highly I approve of the manner in which this most 
able, humane, and intelligent officer lias performed his 
part. 5 We have seen in the letter already quoted tin- 
estimate formed by Lord Falkland and his other col¬ 
league,Mr. Blanc, of the labours of Mr. Willoughby, ami 
of Colonel Lang and his other successors, in this great 
service of philanthropy. The sympathy of the Bombay 
community was entirely in accordance with their judge¬ 
ment of Mr. Willoughby’s merits in the case, though,— 
as it often happens with regard to the laudable exertions 


of the officials of the Indian Government,—it was but 
partially infonped of the value, amount, and result of 
his endeavours. A public testimonial to Mr. Willough¬ 
by, recognizing not merely what lie had done in the 


ease of infanticide, but his general countenance and 


support ol the 6auso of philanthropy and enlightenment 
in India, was determined on; and many unsolicited sub¬ 
scriptions to that memorial were immediately forthcom¬ 
ing from Europeans and' natives, both at the seat of the 
presidency and its outstations and the native states which 
had benefited by his wise and merciful arrangement-.. 
Her Majesty’s Government, too, may be supposed to 
have marked its sense of obligation to Mr. Willough¬ 
by, by nominating him, without his appearing as a enn- 


y At mooting of Mr. Willoughby’s friends held on the 21st April. 
1S.51, the following, amongst other resolutions, wore passed. 

I. “ That the friends of Mr. Willoughby, on the occasion of bn 
departure from India, after an extended and uninterrupted employ 
men! >t thirty-two years in the most important dcparu.vnta of lit. 
t i\d Senn .» > ai< desirous of expressing the regard and cm< cm which 
they entertain for him in 1 is per » nal character; lb«_- high opii,! u> which 
t!uy hare formed of him, as a most aide and devoted servant of (lie 
(jovernmontj and their gratitude for his philnrithropic talmurs in the 
bolilion of Infanticide in the province of K illiitiwml, and the pul.lb 
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te for the office, one of the Directors of the East 
India Company under the new act which has come into 
operation in 1854. It is the ordinance of God, how¬ 
ever, that independently of the acknowledgements of 
man, genuine benevolence should never fail to receive 
its own reward. 

The Reports on Infanticide in Kathulwad forwarded 
by the Bombay Government since Mr. Willoughby's 
departure, to Europe have fully confirmed the belief of 
the actual suppression of the dreadful crime among the 
Rajputs of ihat province. The census of the Judejas for 
1850, submitted by Colonel Langon-thc.26th December 
1S51, shows a total of 292 male and 207 female children 
born and preserved during the year under review; that 
of the Sumras, of 24 males and 18 females; and that of 
the Jaitwas of 10 mules, and 4 females.* The JYuk jii 
census for 1851 gives a total of 222 males and 216 females 


born during that year; the Snmra, of 15 males ; and the 
Jait\va,of 8 males and 2 females. The Jadejii c( nsus for 
1852, forwarded in the temporary absence to sea of Col. 
Lang by Captain J.T.Barr, his first assistant in charge, 
on the 14th April 1854, gives 214 male and ISO female 


spirit which he has uniformly evinced in the support of the Philanthropic, 
Education*}, and Literary Institutions of Bombay; and resolve to open 
u Subscription for the commemoration of his name in this Presidency, in 
connexion with the cause of Native enlightenment and improvement. 

<f That4Subscription b< of which a porfioh shall be 

appropriated to the estal lishment of a Fund for the improvement of 
Vernnculur Literature , and a portion for the Education of Native Fe- 
1 1 Ifuudit Mirths name of Mr. WiWopghbv • Subscriber* 

being lit li*JOi fy to appropriate their coniri! itions to either or both of 
those objects.” 

The third resolution Imd referent' u> the prcscutfilitm to I\/r. W»l - 
loughby of a piece of plate with a suitable inscription. 


* The Court of Directors, on ....firing the disproportion lotweeu the 
omits find females of the J.utwls hem mentioned, remarked that it 
“ very desirable: u? n^rfniu fho <■ ms* of the The -iLm 

bon of the Rfmtf of Perbandar and th« Jfat 0 f Viwdmigar was i all i 
to Urn rircimoijince. buttliey tonen explanation of the fact, wjiich, 
though worthy of remark, iv«** probably ontiroly incidental 
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births ; that of the Summs 4 male and 8 female births; and 
that of the Jaitwas 8 male and 9 female births. Va¬ 
riations in the proportions of the sexes intimated in 
these returns can easily be accounted for without the 
supposition of any case of actual infanticide. Aio sus¬ 
picions against any of the Rajput tribes now mentioned 
were entertained, except in a single instance, in which 
they were proved to be unfounded. On the 12th of 
July 1854, however, a female of the Mhawar clan of 
the .Minna tribe, near Malia on the gulf of Ivachh, was 
convicted before the Political Agent’s Court of Criminal 
Justice in Kathiawad of Infanticide—of having occasion¬ 
ed the death of her ncwlv-born twin infants by design¬ 
edly withholding from them the requisite nourishment, 
and sentenced to a year’s imprisonment for the crime, a 
punishment quite inadequate to the olFencc, even in the 
view of certain extenuating circumstances.* The n 
painful fact brought to light in this case, of which in¬ 
formation was first given by an attachment melita. was 
the existence of the practice of infanticide by the wild 
herdsmen of her clan, hitherto overlooked in attempts 
to suppress the brime, as proved by the number of males 
in it being 91 , while that of the females was only 24 . 
Anti-infanticide engagements have since been exacted 
from the Mlmwavs; and they have been brought under 
the censorship which has been so successfully applied 
in the c ast of the Jddejas. 


* The Mianis, so denominated from MiVui, or Aliy ui, one of their 
loaders, are land-pirates from Sindh who settled in this district and on 
the opposite const about a hundred and forty years ago. They used i > 
sot out on their predatory excursions on loot. The native assessors ol 
Capl. Barr, who presided in the Court ' criminal justice on the trial of 
the woman above referred to, begged for a remission or mitigation of the 
punishment, on the ground of her being an instrument in the hands of 
her husband, and her occupation to some extent with nn elder duughtc 
lying siek of small po\ when <}w starvation i». the inf; nt * oicurred ; bm 
1- id "Klphinstone and his col leagues prop, ilv declined to comply w .S 
thciv prayer for the condonation of “murder.' 5 The woman had ini i 
milled her intention to the midwife to destroy In) children; ?.o there 
could be no doubt of her guilt. 
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The hisloriral incidents in the pursuit 61‘ anti-infan¬ 
ticide measures in Kathiawad during the last three years, 
though few, have been of some importance. The Jam 
of Xawiiuagar succeeded in negotiating a marriage for 
Id daughter witli the Maharaja of Jaudpur, though he 
did not live to feee the* corepletion .o£ the nuptials. The 
young bride on the happy occasion, on the suggestion 
of Colonel Lang, received from the British Government 
out of the Infanticide Fund, a present of an elephant 
:in(1 other articles amounting in value to five thousand 
nipi cs. Colonel Lang had resolved to endeavour, on the 
assembly of Rajputs at the festivities, to get them to 
•..undent to reduce the ruinous expenditure incurred on 
such occasions, but he was prevented from accomplish¬ 
ing Ids v ishes. Writing to Government on the 18th 
December, lS52, he says, “1 take this opportunity of 
acknowledging the receipt of Mr. Secretary LumsdenL 
letter of the 13lh July last, and the copy of the report 
sent with it of the measures adopted for the prevention 
of female Infanticide in the Mainpuri District. I had 
hoped at the marriage of the laic Jam’s daughter to. have 
got some arrangement made for diminishing the cx- 
pemes now attending Rajput marriages in this province, 
by inducing the most influential Gnisias to enter into 
an agreement to marry their daughters into the same 
fan lilies, or families of the same rank, from v hicli they 
gel limit* wives, but the unfortunate death of the Jam 
jus! before the marriage took place prevented anything 
boiir: done, and when I lately visited ld> son and sue- 
,, I found tin ! although profes^ipg, and 1 believe 
gineem 1>, hie willingness to enter into any arrangement 
whd'li may be proposed by His Highness the Rao ol 
Kaehh regarding Rnjpui marriages for the future, lie is 
unwilling do anything himself in the matter inde¬ 
pendent of IJis Highness the ttao. Major Jacob kindly 
rr.me over In Nawunugar lor a few days when I was 
there, urn! as ho made himself acquainted with the feel¬ 
ings Im.iIi of 1 hi Rao and t lie Jam onlhe subject, I think 


OF JAPEJA MARRIAGES. 

some good might be done by getting n deputation of in¬ 
fluential Rajputs from the different tribes in Kathiawad, 
commissioned by the principal chiefs, sent over to Bhnj 
to discuss ihc matter with His Highness the Rao, and 
endeavour to get some arrangement effected regarding 
their future marriages through Major Jacob. I have 
heard from that officer that His Highness greatly ap¬ 
proves of the Mainpuri measures as far as he under¬ 
stands t hem, and there can of course be no question of 
the great advantage of any measures which will enable 
the Rajputs here and in Kuchh to reduce the expendi¬ 
ture now incurred at their daughters’ marriages, without 
subjecting themselves to any invidious comparisons or 
remarks from their fellow Grasias,# I shall therefore 

* [The Mainpurf arrangements here referred to were effected by tin 
influence of Mr. Charles Koikes, the magistrate of that district under 
the Agra On ve rn men i, and Mr; W. H. Tyler the officiating commis¬ 
sioner of the Agra Division, in 1848. The Chohan, Rathor, and other 
Rajputs of Mainpuri, Agra, F'tawa, Farakhabed, among whom female 
infanticide hud prevailed to a great extent, agreed to diminish the ex 
ponces of marriages and to regulate these oxpenccs according to the 
four following grades. 

'•TsZ grude . For Rajas or Talukdars. The dower to he demanded 
in behalf of a son from tin parents or guardians of a marriage .d»|r 
daughter shall not exceed Rs. 500. One third of this sum to he paid 
at the period of lagan; one third at the door of the .. id's father when 
the marriage procession arrives; and the remainder in the shape of 

i-money (kany(idling etc. 

2nd grade. For Zammdars, Rs. 260. One third, etc. as above. 

“ Brd grade. For others in easy circumstances, Rs. 100. One 
third, etc. tw above. 

u 4th grauc. For all other decent people, one rupee.” 

It was resolved, too, that by these chiefs no demand should I e mule 
in excess of the sums now specified, while a father might give more it 
ho those; that “ the insolence of Brahmans, *Blmis, and Barbers, and 
others who abuse decent peopje for not spending large, sums at marriage 
mvin.iiiina,” should he represented to the magistrate for redress ; e 1 
ihal only a moderate number of persons should be invited to marriages. 

While there was scarcely a daughter found in the homes oi the 
(•hohi.ii i h iik urs in 1812, there were 1,4S2 girls livin;.’ of six years ami 
under, in October 1S61. 

The dimel uutt-inlaiilicide measures pursued in the Maiiipun db 
(nets were the following;- 

‘ % lu Olmhttu and PhataU vilhigus tin watchmen are ordered to giy< 
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ascertain from Major Jacob whether His Highness the 
Rao would be willing to receive a deputation of the des¬ 
cription T have proposed, and if so and Government ap¬ 
proves of the measure, I have no doubt that I could get 
one sent by the principal chiefs of this province at any¬ 
time that would be most convenient to Ilis Highness 
the Rao.” 

This subject of reducing the expenses of Jadeja mar¬ 
riages is still under the earnest consideration of the 
Rajkot agency, though, to use. the words of Captain 
Barr, “ owing to the departure of that experienced olli- 
cfT*(Colonel Lang) from Kathiawar! and Colonel Jacob 
from Kachh, little progress has yet been made in effect¬ 
ing the object in view.” 

From the resolution of Lord Elphinstonc’s Govern¬ 
ment dated llih May 1854 on the Infanticide Report 
of K&thinwud for 1852, we make the following import¬ 
ant extract. Tfee number of male and female cliii- 
dien of these three castes ascertained to have been born 
during the year 1852 was :— 





Excess of 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Jda»‘jii. 

21 i 

180 

U 


“u.iir.t . 

4 

8 


i 

. 

3 

9 


G 


“The total ascertained population of the three ( last¬ 
's : ; 1852, contrasted with the years 1842 and 1847 


ii. un at ion f rl»** ! iith of si h.mado child forthwith nt the police station. 
A hurkandaz poos to iL *• lm-ise mul ««'• the child. The Than-'dir in - 
forms the inaei-ir i* on%hioii . n order is parsed that after one month 
the i.ral’!) < : the new-I orn child should ho reported. The wat hmen 
are further hound to give information if any illness attack the child, 
when a superior police rdficcr (cither tlmirular, moharf, or jamodar, at. 
once goes to thn village, secs the child, and sends the report to the ma- 
gistraii*.”—Report on Measures adopted in the District, of Mynpo >ry > 
for (he prevention of /Vnwh Infanti**i(L . Agra, 1832, Later pr«>- 
i {• lings in the b strict: have been Tory i&tisfucfi ,y f ] 
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and the annual average of the five years ending in 1846 
and 1851 respectively show the following results. 


J.ldcji. 

Males. 

Females. 

1812 

V* - 

s O 

13 _< 
|||“ 

1817- 

c--4 . 

ill 

1852. 

1812. 

Average of 

5 years end¬ 

ing 1846. 

1817. 

A v erage of 

5 years end- 

aig 1851. 

1852. 

0,120 

351 

153 

6,390 

349 

157 

6,814 

411 

237 

7,338 

467 

215 

7,813 

498 

244 

4,841 

111 

52 

2,147 

166 

59 

2,779 

248 

116 

3,225 

307 

128 

3,686 

316 

139 

SurnrU..... 

J&itwft. 


“The proportion-percentage which the female bore 
during the years 1842 and 1852 to the male population 
of ihese castes was as follows :— 



Jddejas. 

Sumr&s. 

Jaitwtis. 

. 1842 

30 

40 1-6 

34 

. 1816 

33 2-3 

48 1-8 

37 9-15 

. 1817 

40 2-3 

60 1-4 

11 

. 1851 

43 11-12 

65 1-3 

52 1-4 

. 1852 

47 1-6 

69 2-5 

57 


In the year . 

A\ erase of the 5 >ears ending .. 

In the year.. 

Average of the 5 years ending .. 
In the year . . 


“ Resolved that these results, as shewing a steadily 
progressive diminution of the disproportion in the ag¬ 
gregate number of the two sexes, and the fact that no 
grounds exist for supposing that during the year of re¬ 
port any case of Infanticide occurred in the province of 
Kuthiawad are highly gratifying.* 

“That the First Assistant Political Agent in charge be 
*,0 informed, and that with reference to paragraph 7th of 
his letter, the Acting Political Agent be requested to 
persevere in endeavouring to secure a reduction in the 
Jadeja marriage expenses.” 

This resolution was duly communicated to Captain 
Barr by Mr. H. L. Anderson, Secretary to Government 
in the political department. 

With such competent and experienced political func¬ 
tionaries as hold office in Kathiawad and ‘Kachh, and 


v [It must be remembered that the wives of the Jadejus, belonging as 
they do to other Hujput tribes, are not included in the census; . nd that 
their absence aggravates the apparent disproportion of moles and fe¬ 
males. J 
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CURITY OF THi; CAUSE OF ANTI-INFAN TICIDE^I 


are expected soon to resume their duties in these pro¬ 
vinces, and such vigifant superintendence as they will 
enjoy tender Lord Elphinstone, who so ably directed in 
the first instance the successful measures for the suppres¬ 
sion of the Mary a and other human sacrifices among the 
Klionds of the mountains of Orisa,^ and his colleagues, 
the efforts of one of whom in s the cause of anti-infanti¬ 
cide in Kachh as we shall immediately see were highly 
commendable, and important, we cannot doubt that, 
with the blessing of God, the cause of the preservation 
of Rajput infants is safe in their hands. 


* An interesting “ History of the Rise and Progress of the Opera¬ 
tions for the Suppression of Human Sacrifice and Female Infanticide 
in the Hill Tracts of Orissa” has just been published in the Selections 
from the Records of the Government of India (Home Department) 
No. V. This fasciculus contains the more important passages of Lord 
Elphinstonc*a able minutes on the best means of abolishing these horrid 
customs. The grand total of Marias saved from sacrifice up to the 13th 
April 1853 was 1,230, and of Poshias, 813. The existence of the rite 
of human sacrifice among the Khonds was first brought to light by Mr. 
Russell of the Madras Civil Service, in a report dated the 12th August 
1836. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

REPORT ON INFANTICIDE IN KACHU BY MR. LUMSDEN — 
IIIS REMARKS ON THE STATISTICS OF THE POPULATION 
OF THE JADEJAS AND OF THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE 
MARRIAGE OF THEIR DAUGHTERS-REPORTS OF COLO- 
NEL ROBERTS AND THE REVIEW MADE OF THEM BY GOV- 
ERNMENT—REPORT OF MR. OGILVIE — REPORTS OF 
CAPTAIN RAIKES — REMARKS BY MAJOR JACOB ON 
CERTAIN PROPOSALS—LATEST SUMMARY OF ANTI* 
INFANTICIDE PROCEEDINGS IN KACHII BY THE BOM¬ 
BAY GOVERNMENT. 

The report on Infanticide in Kachli for the year 1842 
was presented to tbe Bombay Government, on the 11th 
August 1843, by Mr. J. U. Lumsden, of the Civil Ser¬ 
vice, appointed political agent in that province in suc¬ 
cession to Mr. Malet removed to Kalhiaw.ad. It is a 
document of great ability and importance, its author 
having become well acquainted with the history and 
economical position of the Jadejas during a service of 
several years in which, as special commissioner nt 
Adhoi in Wagar, he laboured with singular application 
and success to unvaveMhe mysteries of the complicat¬ 
ed claims of the Bhuj and Murvi families for the sover¬ 
eignty of that district and the. ownership of some ol'its 
bandars, or ports. The greater portion of it%e transfer 
to our pages. 

Mr. Lumsden handles the Jadeja statistics, a9 bearing 
on the progress of the cause of anti-infanticide. in a mas¬ 
terly manner. 
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REPORT ON INFANTICIDE IN KACUH 

After noticing the returns forwarded by Colonel Mel- 
vill,—according to which the proportion of males to 
females among the Jadejas had fallen from 146 to 1 to 
105 to I*#—he thus proceeds :—“The retuihis for the pre¬ 
sent. year arc for 104 villages and show a papulation of 
pure Jadeja blood of'6,909, which is*uot quite an excess 
of 200 individuals over the last, and therefore they 
afford the means of a pretty accurate comparison. It is 
gratifying to observe that in these returns the general 
average has fallen from 105 to 88 to 1. 

“The proportion of males and females living under 1 
year, is equally high with that of last year, or t to 
1-2 which it is to be observed is very little in excess of 
the natural proportion of male lo female births in many 
other countries, while in the column from above 1 year 
to 5 years the proportion of females has actually risen 
from 1 to 5*4 to 1 to 2*5 males. There is also a slight 
diminution in the* proportion of deaths under 1 year, a 
column to which suspicion of unfair practises is most 
likely to attach, though in the present year none such 
have come to light nor has a single case of infanticide 
been detected. 

“To pursue this interesting investigation, and to es¬ 
tablish the proof of a progressive improvement, I have 
constructed a table based on the calculations made by 
Colonel Melvill and forwarded by him with his report 
<>n infanticide, No. IIS, dated 8th December 1840.” 
“Two facts [connected with itj alone require to be no¬ 
ticed. The first, that ihe success! v«* returns during 3 
years for periods of 25 years ago seem to establish that 
our remonstrances and exertions at that early period of 
our connection with Kaehli w ere not altogether unat¬ 
tended wi^i success. The other fact will require com¬ 
ment hereafter. It is the only subject of regret connect¬ 
ed with the present report. The disproportion betw een 

* Mr. Lumsdea, en passant, correct* an error of Colonel MclviU’s 
elfljsiticufion of certain tribe I he Ajanfs mentioned by tho Colonel 
"11 tribe are merely a hri of ,he Khong^W 




BY MR. LUMSDEN. 


Jadeja females disposed of either by betrothal or mar¬ 
riage and those unprovided for, which was in 1840 only 
1 to 1*437, of the latter and in 1841 only 1 to 1*127, 
has in the present year increased to 1 to 2*01, though in 
all three cases the female children under 1 year have 
been excluded from the calculation. 

“I have staled that the census of the Jadeja popula¬ 
tion for the year 1841 was taken from 103 villages, and 
that another village which had been omitted by mistake 
has been included in ike returns for the past year. The 
parties who took the census in 1841 were two Muham¬ 
madan officers of the darbur. The returns, now under 
consideration, were drawn up by two Hindu melitas, 
Madhavaji mehta andDesai Karamchand; and we have 
therefore a favorable opportunity of judging of their 
correctness by comparison. In 1S41, there were born 
177 daughters, while of girls above 1 year to 5, there 
were living 127. This gives an aggregate of 304 female 
children who should be accounted for in the columns 
for 1842 headed from above 1 year to 5, and upwards. 
In 1842, we find , under the former column 2*75, and 
adding 10 (the number of deaths during the past year 
of that age) we have 285, leaving a balance of 19 girls 
unaccounted for, who may be supposed to have in the 
interval exceeded the age of f>, or their ages to have 
been wrongly reported. In 1841, there were living 
from above 5 to 15 years, 119 Jadeja girls. In 1842, 
we find by the column from above 5 to 15 years, that 
there were living no less than 147 girls to which should 
be added 3 who died during the past year. If we here 
suppose the 19 missing in the former column to have 
passed into this, we have still an excess of 12 girls above 
the number to be accounted for. But this e^ess might 
be occasioned either by a mistake among a omss ol peo¬ 
ple as careless as the Jadejas in reporting to successive 
and different melitas the age of their daughters or by 
the additional village in the present table, or ii might 
hr due to omissions in the former census. If, then, we 
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pursue the inquiry we find that in 1841, there were liv¬ 
ing of the third class, or girls from 15 to 25 years of age, 
130. In 1842, we find in the corresponding columns 
136. Here again we have an excess of 9 girls above the 
former census. Since.we have also in this instance to 
add 3, who died during the preceding year, ol Jadejd 
females who had passed their 25th year, there were re¬ 
gistered in 1841 only 26 and in 1842 we have 29. None 
died of this class in the course of the year. The aggre¬ 
gate excess of the three last columns in the census for 
1842, is therefore 12 + 9 + 3, or 24, to which, if we add the 
number of births during the past year 114, and deduct 
the aggregate of the deaths above 1 year or 10 + 3 + 3— 
16, we have a total of 122, which if added to the num¬ 
ber of the living in the former year, should exactly cor¬ 
respond with the number returned as alive in the pre¬ 
sent; and this is found to be the case, since 579 + 122 
are 701. 

“The agreement inay also be shewn in a general 
way. There were alive in 1841, when the census was 
taken, 579 women ; from which, if we deduct the deaths 
during the past year above 1 year or 16, we have 563 to 
be accounted for. Add 114, the number living under 1 
year, and we have 677, which deducted from 701 leaves 
the same excess of 24. In seeking to account for this 
excels, we find that 9 females are living in the village, 
or Wadawa not included in the last year's returns, and 
that 15 girls of different agf?s must consequently have 
been omitted in the census for 1841. 

u The exact agreement of the two tables is a subject 
of agreeable surprise, when it is borne in mind that His 
Highness employs but two mclitas in taking the census 
from whiqfc the tables have been constructed, and that 
as a greater guard against collusion file same rncht&s 
did not prosecute these inquiries in the years 1841 and 


42 .” 

Of the marriage arrangements of the Jadejos of Kachh. 
on which so much must depend in connexion with the 
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OF KACHH AND MARRIAGE ARRANGEMENTS. 

preservation of their female offspring, Mr. Lumsden 
thus ably treats. 

“ f have now to revert to the great and increased dis¬ 
proportion which the Jadeja females, disposed of by 
marriage and betrothal, bear to. those who are unpro¬ 
vided for in the census of the past year. This is a sub¬ 
ject of serious concern, since it is evident that if the 
Jadejas are unable to procure matches for their daugh¬ 
ters, this alone w ill create a strong tendency to revive 
the inhuman practice which we are struggling to abed 
ish. 

“Female celibacy is viewed as a reproach and dis¬ 
grace by all of Hindu extraction, and in the East (as 
Sir A. Burnes observes in a statistical account. of Wa- 
gar and with reference to the preservation of Jadeja fe¬ 
males) is but too frequently synonimous with prostitu¬ 
tion. As the excellence of the present preventive sys¬ 
tem must tend evidently to aggravate this evil each 
succeeding year, it becomes a matter of the deepest 
moment to consider in time how it may be counteract¬ 
ed and to endeavour to devise a remedy. 

“I confess my inability to suggest one at the present 
time; anditwillbe as well to recapitulate the difficulties 
with which the subject is surrounded in this country. 
The geographical peculiarities of Kachh separate its 
inhabitants in a great degree from intercourse w ith the 
surrounding countries and from any admixture *of for¬ 
eigners with its people. The greater portion of tin Raj¬ 
put population is of the Jadeja tribe. But no Hindu con 
marry a descendant of his own go fra or male stem. A 
Jadeja cannot therefore marry a. Jadeji and the lew re¬ 
maining Rajput houses in Kachh nr© not sufficient to 
supply husbands for a tenth part of the Jiidejfcgirls \vho 
will be marriageable in a few years Their parents 
must consequently seek for matches beyond (he pro¬ 
vince, ‘Ji is not to be expected,’ as Colonel Melvill 
justly remarks, that the inhabitants of disiant coun¬ 
tries who con find wives much nearer home, should 
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make long journies and incur heavy expences merely 
for the honor of a Jadeja alliance.” 

“ There is a large class of the poorer Jadejas who 
gain their subsistence as cultivators of the soil. The 
subdivision of property, improvident habits, and the in¬ 
creasing population which is caused by a long period 
of tranquillity, are adding daily to their numbers. Is it 
to be supposed that men so situated can depute a per¬ 
son to seek beyond the province for an alliance for their 
daughters, or that they can generally relinquish their 
sole means of subsistence, and migrate with their fami¬ 
lies for a similar purpose. What then must be the re¬ 
sult? It may be startling, but as it appears inevitable, 
it would be worse than follv to remain blind to the fact. 
If a remedy be not devised, and if aid be not in >omc 
shape afforded to this helpless class in the disposal of 
their daughters, we must expect to behold the intro¬ 
duction among them of an utter profligacy of manners, 
promiscuous intercourse and concubinage. 

“ There is indeed another refuge from such scandal 
and dishonor. It is to revert to the horrible practice 
from the opprobrium of which we seem at length to 
have rescued this country. With the intention of ulti¬ 
mately relieving the threatened evil, His Highness has 
of late years adopted a measure which has at! imme¬ 
diate tendency lo increase it. He is ambitious that his 
tribe should ally itself in marriage with the numerous 
and high caste Rajput families of Jaudpur and Mar- 
wad. To this end he has broken off the custom ol in¬ 
termarrying with Muhammadans, which was formerly 
very prevalent among the J&dcjas, stimulated, as he as¬ 
serts, by the consideration that there are comparatively 
few greafcMuhatamadan families, and therefore few ad¬ 
vantages to be expected from their alliance But he 
has aot as yet prevailed upon the Jadejas to reform ano¬ 
ther custom to which in the evesol a strict Hindu is a 
violation of the most important obligation in his cit ed 
and which constitutes its principal feature. IVom the 
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Rao downwards, the Jadejas have employed from lime 
immemorial Muhammadan cooks, and thus disqualify 
themselves for forming the connections about which lie 
is so solicitous. It is His Highness’s intention, I be¬ 
lieve, to bring about an innovation. But though such 
an act would secure the applause of all Hindus he has 
not had the boldness to attempt it. The Jadeja chiefs 
are extremely jealous of their ancient'usages, and many 
of them acknowledge in a measure the efficacy of the 
Muhammadan creed. Thus Ihe whole of the Sdhebani 
Jadejas are actually murids (or nominal disciples) of 
the pvr (saint) of Loharia in.Sindh. At present, there¬ 
fore, this measure of the Rdo, like all half-measures, is 
a failure. While it deprives his tribe of a facility for 
the disposal of their daughters which they formerly 
possessed, it has not obtained for them the wider open¬ 
ing to which he aspires. 

“ Ii will not, I hope, be supposed that these remarks 
convey an approval of His Highness’s intended reform, 
which I believe to have-its origin more in the wounded 
vanity of the Hindu than in the far-seeing policy of the 
sovereign. I look upon it solely in its relation to the 
subject under disou ion ; its probable effect in pro 
ing fit and sufficient matches for the Jadeja girls, and in 
preserving the respectability of that aristocracy. Both 
of these ends are evidently in a measure duties. In this 
light to consider and even to respect prejudices, how¬ 
ever childish, as they affect our efforts to uproot an 
odious custom (without merely exchanging one evil for 
another) cannot be viewed as contemptible. Setting 
Kachh aside, examples arc not wanting, unfortunalely, 
in nny age or country to convince us that the impulse 
of a false creed, or that mere prescription originating in 
the most miserable vanilv, are either of them sufficient 
to make monstrous acts assume the garb of duties and 
the most senseless practices to be regarded as sacred 
obligations. 

u Since, then, the success of the Kito’s matrimonial 
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MR. LUMSDEN ON MARRIAGE ARRANGEMENTS 


negociations in Marwad seem to depend upon the light 
in which the Jadejas are regarded in those countries as 
pure Hindus, I would rather urge upon His Highness 
the completion of his scheme.” 

“The following palliatives for the evil of celibacy 
have been proposed on former occasions. A general 
marriage fund among the Jadejas was recommended by 
Colonel Melvill, who hoped to have interested Govern¬ 
ment in supporting it. This measure, which would have 
been highly politic and advantageous to the Jadejcis, 
was lost by the passive opposition of that body. It was 
probably regarded as a precedent for taxation, of which 
they have been ever jealous. The fine fund, which w T as 
to have added to the resources of the former one, has 


up to this hour provided only 1,525 koris. 

“An additional reason which might be supposed to 
act as a check upon marriage, by deterring the Rajputs 
of the neighbouring countries from contracting alliances 
with Kachh, was the amount of the customary expenses 
always heavy among Rajputs, but nowhere more so 
than among the Jadejas, and falling principally upon 
the father of the bridegroom. The abolition of several 
of the most vexatious was contemplated by Colonel 
Melvill, to whose influence J attribute the fact that 
their amount, of late years, has been much diminished. 


Still these fees remain, which may be justly characterized 


a- the tribute of an ostentations vanity on the one side, 
and as greedy and bare-faced plunder on the other, in 
appendix C, I have detailed them for the information 
of Ihe Honourable the Governor in Council and my 
efforts will not be wanting to induce the Bhaiyad either 
to suppress them entirely or to limit their amount for 
the benefit of the poorer classes.# 


* Extra Marriage expenses among the Jadejas of Kachh common to 
all Rajputs but peculiarly heavy in Kachh. 1. Paly. A present to. 

the f.dher of the girl by the father of 1 bo bridegroom according to the 
ru nk of the party, generally from 1,000 to 10,000 koris. f i i • Highlit- 
th ' Rao when he married a daughter ol Drangadra paid to the chief o( 
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“Such is the state of matters at the present time. 
"Vtbile dwelling upon the threatened danger, I may 
add that some prospect of amelioration presents itself 
from our recent conquest of Sindh and the increased in¬ 
tercourse which it is likely to lead to with this country. 
The whole of the Nagar-Parkar, the Thar, and the ex¬ 
tensive and desert tracts towards Amirkot and Jaudpur, 
are inhabited by the numerous tribe of Sod has, a race 
who abhor infanticide and from time immemorial have 
been allied with the Jadejns, whom they hold in Ligh 
esteem.* Sir A. Burnes, in a paper on Parkar ob¬ 
serves, as far back as 1826, that 1 they had begun to 
look to Kachh in the hopes of finding Jadeja wives for 
their sons.’ This good disposition might be fostered 


that slate her father 6,000 Rupees, I am informed, under this head. 
2. SQla-Kaiari ki Lagat. A sword to the father of the girl by ditto, of 
more or less value according to circumstances. 3. Turan GhoJa. A 
horse to ditto, or an equivalent in money. 4. V.rmuth. A fee paid by 
the father of the bridegroom to the Charans called Wagsundi, strictly as 
many koris as the one in attendance can lift with his hand from a full 
handkerchief or cloth. 5. Gitum Jampa k[ La^at. A present given 
by the father of the bridegroom to the village officers, less or more as 
he can afford. 6. Parwu. This is levied from the father of the Lrido- 
groom by the Ch irans, Brahmans, Bhats, Wadis or Wilms, Langa, 
Bhinil, Bruhmhh U and Rajdhan castes. This is the most serious tax of 
all. It has no limits but the supposed generosity, or ability, of the 
party from whom it is literally exacted. Some of the chiefs of each of 
the o castes insist on receiving a horse, others a sum of money,' cloth-, 
or jew e ls. The rest fix a minimum to be paid to each individual of the 
castes there present. 

The expcnces of the father of the girl are limited to the following. 
He has to feed the Bharat or the parties who form the marriage 
revenue a few drys previous to, during, and after the ceremony, also 
all the Parwa tribes, who attend, sometimes exceeding several thou¬ 
sands. To the Bharat he makes a present of cjothes. For hr; 
daughter he provides jewels and clothing, as he may be able to allutd. 
and a complete outfit of furniture and essentials for house keeping. 

* [The Sodhas certainly do not themselves practise infanticide, find¬ 
ing it n profitable trade to sell their daughters to the Jadej is. It is to 
be feared, however, that as they make no efforts to get their grand¬ 
children by their daughters preserved, they have little moro abhorrence 
of the crime in its general aspects than the J^dejas themselves.] 


E 

available means employed to induce them to 
resort to Kachh. The Rao’s mother being herself a 
Sod hi of the Thar, is a favorable circumstance. Here 
is a nearer and more natural outlet for the disposal of 
the marriageable girls than is provided in tlie Rao’s 
projected union with Jaudpur and Mdrwad, the ad¬ 
vantage of which may turn out, after all, to be more 

O * 

speculative than real.” 

Mr. Lumsden, in conclusion, notices the tribes 
“who, under the general term of dhang and consisting 
both of Jadejas and Muhammadans, have been guilty 
heretofore of systematic infanticide.” “These Jade¬ 
jas,” he states, “though as the term implies, they have 
degenerated, yet form a great portion of the Jadeja po¬ 
pulation and arc supposed to amount to six thousand 
souls; the Muhammadans to two thousand. Intlu- 
eneed by a. genuine zeal to extinguish this national re¬ 
proach, His Jfighneess the R io on the 7th ot January 
1841, published a notification forbidding the practice 
on the same penalties which are prescribed for the Ja¬ 
deja Bhaiyad. But no such stringent investigations are 
applied to these tribes as are used with the pure Jade¬ 
jas. Without such we have sufficient proof in the a< - 
companying tables,* that mere proclamations are com¬ 
paratively a dead letter. Yet it would be hardly fair to 
call upon His Highness, without an equivalent, to go to 
ihe expense and to entertain- the establishment which 
would be required on an enlargement of the present 
system. I have placed the ease as it is before the < >o- 
vernment who may consider the situation of these peo¬ 
ple as deserving of more particular attention. ’ 

The valuable information contained in Air. Lums- 
den’s report on the decline of infanticide in Kachh was 
considered by the Bombay Government, composed of 
Sir George Arthur and his colleagues, as truly gratify¬ 
ing A copy of it was forwarded to the Court of DrreC- 

* Those tables We omit, as the results which they indicate have been 
already mentioned by Mr. Lumsden.] 
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COL. ROBERTS OX INFANTICIDE IN KACHH. 

tors: but as Kachh had in 1843 been placed,—i neon si - 
, deratcly we hold,—under the'Government of the newly- 
conquered and unsettled province of Sindh by Lord El- 
lenborough, it Was simply put on the records of Bom¬ 
bay without any specific measure having been adopted 
respecting it . 

The reports on Infanticide in Kachh presented to the 
Government of Sindh for the years from 1843 to 1S46 
were furnished by Lieutenant-Colonel H. G. Roberts, 
the successor of Mr. Lumsden in the political agency 
of that province. They bear distinct testimony to the 
zealous endeavours of the Rao, and of Colonel Roberts 
himself, for the abolition of the dreadful crime, which, 
there was reason to fear, was still practised to a very 
considerable extent. They were declared to be “satis¬ 
factory” by Sir Charles Napier; but neither he nor the 
Government of India appear to have made them the 
subject of special consideration. A few of the incidents 
which they notice may be recorded. 

In 1843, of 613 males between two and five years of 
ag£, 32 died ; while of 318 females of the same age no 
fewer than 42 died, evidently showing that neglect or 
violence was the cause of the greatly increased rate of 
mortality in the latter instance. The number of mar¬ 
riages of Jadeja daughters continued to be very limited. 
Suspicions against various Jadeja villages were formed 
and expressed by the mefitft who analysed the returns 
furnished by the censors, and who proposed that a nurse 
and a peon should be added to the censor establish¬ 
ment. Colonel Roberts procured additional pay for this 
mehta, who had been but poorly requited for his ser¬ 
vices, and got him an assistant Gujarati writer Tie 
thought that a more signal punishment than either fines 
or imprisonments should* be indicted on offenders; and 
he proposed that “a proclamation should be issued 
awarding death, or at least transportation for life with 
confiscation of property to all found guilty of this most 
atrocious crime.” This recommendation escaped no 
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tico both on the banks of the Indus and the Ganges; 
but it attracted attention on the banks of the Thames. 
The Court of Directors, in a dispatch dated 4th June 
1815, declined to sanction it, observing that what was 
wanted was “greater certainty of detection rather than 
more rigorous punishment of those who are detected.” 
On the 25th October 1845, Colonel Roberts mentioned 
that only eleven marriages of Jadeja females had taken 
place. “The Government annual grant,” he added, 
“and that of His Highness the Rao, of Rs. 4,000 each, 
towards the marriage of the daughters of the poorer 
Jadejas, has not been called into operation during the 
year, the fund formerly accumulated on account of the 
suspicion of infanticide [the Fine Fund] and amount¬ 
ing to koris 4,175 having been sufficient; and of these 
3,200 koris were paid to poorer Jadejas on the occasion 
of their daughters’ marriages. 4 hree cases ol infant¬ 
icide in 1845-6, were not only proved but admitted; 
while no fewer than eighteen others seemed to have 
occurred. The Rao strenuously protested with reference 
to this matter with some of the Jadejas summoned to ihc 
Darbar and the Agency, when new engagements were 
exacted from them.* Colonel Roberts expressed his 

* Jiuleja Khengnrjf of Sumari Roln writes thus. [After noticing 
his former agreements which were all read.] “Regarding the 2nd 
article of tic agreement of 1839-40, I was questioned, when it appeared 
that it was not altogether fulfilled, when as I could not make any ox 
ruse. 1 request'd pardon and petitioned that I would take certain 
measures to m c that the following arrangements were duly carried out 
viz. 1. A skilful midwife, such as shall be approved of hy the Par- 
Mir* writers, T will always entertain as a servant, ami she will ov.erj two 
months travel through all the villages belonging to my cluu and come 
and inform me of the number of women in labour [pregnancy 1] and the 
numb, r of months, that sb<- and I tnay be able to give an account to the 
I) n bar writer when he comes round. 2. Whenever a premature birth 
Amll occur, this midwife will inform me of it, so that I may keep a cor 
re. t account of it, and of those who are in child-labour. 3. Thus as is 
written above in the 1st article the account of women in child-labour 
being kept, after nine months, I will cause inquiry to bo made uud take 
urcat cure about it, and not neglect b. If after this any neglect should 
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opinion, in January 1847, that in order to prevent the 
subdivision of property, in the case of many male births, 
or infanticide in case of female, the use of abortive me¬ 
dicine was very much resorted to,” thus opening up 
another black page of the record of Rajput crime. 

The Report on Infanticide in Kachh for the year 
1846-7 was presented by Col. Roberts, outlie 8th Ja¬ 
nuary 1848, to the Bombay Government, to which the 
political superintendence of that country had been again 
judiciously restored by the Supreme Government of 
India. It occupied only a single leaf; but the Returns 
which it furnished were carefully gone over at Bombay, 
where it was thus acknowledged by Mr. Secretary 
Male!, on the 18th April of the year in which it was 
received. 

“ It would appear from the information now supplied, 

be apparent on my part,the two Governments may take any measures that 
will satisfy them. 4. I will keep.a strict register of all male and fe¬ 
male births, with such witnesses and explanations of all deaths caused 
by disease etc. as will lie satisfactory to the Darbar Agents. 5. From 
tht 1 form of the births and deaths of children which the Darbar sends 
annually for, the two iSirkars observe that more deaths from disease 
occur amongst the female than the male children, and that sufficient care 
and protection is not nftorded to the former, and on this account desire 
greater cautions ; therefore I will take every possible means as above 
and by every other way endeavour, so that it may be cc rtain the fe¬ 
male infants will be carefully nourished amongst the brethren'of my 
tribe, so that it will be apparent to the two Governments. 6. Should 
ary of the wives of my brethren go abroad or into any other country 
or to the homes of their fathers, and there have female infants, and put 
them to death, this will not be on my head; I only answer for what may 
take place in my country. Tlius having in view as written in the above 
articles together with the former engagements, I will lie answerable 
that great care is taken, so that should any difference exist and the ar¬ 
rangement not be sufficient then the two Governments arc masters and 
shall make what arrangements they choose, and such shall be binding 
oil me. 

The above in the name of my forefathers 1 agree to.—JV vkja* 
Khenga'rji of Sumari Roh&. 

Dated 7th May 1846. 

A similar agreement was entered into separately by nine of the otlioi 
principal J&dejas. 
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VT. NOTICE OF THE RE TOUTS OF COL* ROBERTS 


ompared with that furnished by Mr. Lumsden in his 
report for the year 1R42, that a considerable increase 
has taken place in the Jadcja population since that 
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riod as shown.in the following table:— 
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Results which the Hon’ble the Governor in ( ouncil con- 
sid'ers to be extremely satisfactory, especially as shew¬ 
ing that the disproportion between the male anu female 
children from five years old and under, is rapidly dis¬ 
appearing! in 1842 the number of male children of 
these ages having amounted to 829 to 389 females, 
whils in 1847 the number of children of the same ages 
was 725 males to 583 females. ^ 

«ii is also satisfactory to find, from Appendix No. 2 
to your report, that 1 he proportion of females to males in 
tin Ja'leja population ol Kaclili has during tin; la-l 
seven years been steadily on the increase. The number 
i,, ,.; U -b year from 1840-41, having been as under :— 


tn 1840-41 
f.i J 84 M 2 
(u 1812-13 
In I8H-U 
fit 181 ,-l.j. 
Ju 1845-40 
In 1816-47. 


. 1 F.tmUe, . .to ... H ... 6 Mai-. 

I <|o. to . 10 5 tit*. 

1 tl»..to . 8 8 do. 

.1 do.to ... 7 .. G do. 

1 do, . to ... 6 . . 65 do. 

.1 do....to . 6 ...00 do. 

... 1 do.to. 5. 7 do. 


« fjis Honor in Council is much concerned to per- 
ei U e from your report that uo loss than 15 cases of in¬ 
fanticide arc proved In have been committed in Kachh 
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during the year 1840. The parties who have been 
convicted of these murders, have, you state, been fined 
according to their means; but, that persons guilty of 
this revolting crime in Ivachh are not at present visited 
with adequate punishment is plain from your remarks 
in the abstract census of the Jiideja population, wherein 
it is stated, that in no less than three of the proved cases 
of infanticide, the parties concerned were not visited 
with any punishment whatever, having been excused 
on account ‘of poverty,’ and in three of the other proved 
cases a fine of only 25 koris (about rupees 7) was levi¬ 
ed, and in another a fine of 40 (about rs. 11) koris was 
imposed—punishments altogether inadequate and from 
the imposition of which it is not to be expected that the 
crime will ever be extinguished. 

“ You will perceive that the following stipulation is 
made in the 2nd article of the engagements into which 
the Jadeja chiefs of Kachh entered with His Highness 
the llao in the year 1S40 : ‘ Whenever a newly born child 
is destroyed among the Bhaiy&d the chief shall give in¬ 
formation to the Darbar within the space of fifteen days, 
in order that the murderer may be visited with punish¬ 
ment by fine or otherv'ist\ If the chief conceals any in¬ 
stance of ihe crime, or neglects to take such measures 
a . are sure to prevent its concealment from himself, and 
information of its having been committed reaches the 
Darbar, from another quarter, then tlie chief himself 
shall submit to be heavily fined. It therefore behoves 
the chief to take good precautions; and whenever if 
ascertained that, the wife of a .Tadejd lias been pregnant 
and the child is stated Jo have been born prematurely, 
or i<> have died naturally, in such case, four respectable 
men shall take cognizance ol the fact and their vcrdim 
sha'I be reported to the Darbar within fifteen day- D 
follows, tin re fore, that in cases where the guilty p: flics 
arc too poor to pay a fine, it could not have been intend¬ 
ed, that they should altogether escape puni.-hment. On 
the contrary the engagement above quoted, iinquestum- 
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ably contemplated the award of imprisonment in such 
cases, at first for a moderate period, and afterwards in- 
'reused with reference to the magnitude of the offence 
as the resolution of Government to suppress the crime 
became more fully and certainly known. Unless His 
Highness the Kao strictly enforces the provisions of tin* 
above article, and visits each proved case of Infant¬ 
icide with a suitable punishment ‘by fine or otherwise , 11 
it is evident that the endeavours of the British Govern¬ 
ment for the suppression of this crime in Kaehh will in 
a great measure be rendered abortive. You will accord¬ 
ingly be pleased to bring this subject to the notice of 
the R&o, and strongly urge upon His Highness the pro¬ 
priety and necessity of his hereafter dealing with great¬ 
er rigour with those who thus set at nought, not only 
His Highness’s injunction but their own solemn engage¬ 
ments to abstain from, and to do all in their power for 
suppressing the commission of infanticide. 

“Ilis Honor in Council deems it extraordinary after 
such engagements had been entered into, that sued) 
leniency, as is mentioned in your report, should have 
been pursued by His Highness, towards parties who 
had been proved guilty of this dreadiul crime; and 1 
am desired to request Unit you will be pleased to ex¬ 
plain what remonstrances were offered by you against 
thi.> coarse. 

“You will be pleased to report to Government tin- 
result of HisIligbness’s investigation into the four case, 
infanticide which have happened during the yem 


1817 . 

“■With reference to the 1th paragraph of your letter, 
in which you state ‘there arc also some irregularities 
with regard to the usual report: , directed to be made lo 
th. Durbar, immediately on the death of a child having 
l.i h omitted,’ J .an dc-ired to request that you will 
uvre His Highness the R&o to adopt cll’cetual measures 
in p,( vent a repetition of these irregularities. 

- ■From the statement "1 tin Receipt* and Disburse- 
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nients of the Infanticide Fund, annexed to your report, 
it appears that the amount granted in aid of marriages 
is in e very case the same, namely 800 koris. His Honor 
in Council considers the system pursued in Kathiawad 
to be preferable. In that province a careful enquiry is 
instituted into the circumstances of each applicant for 
aid : the amount granted is fixed with reference thereto, 
and seldom exceeds 250 Rupees, often being so low as 
100 Ru »ees. It is, moreover, in the opinion of Govern¬ 
ment in every respect desirable that the expense of 
Jadeja marriages should be checked as much as possi¬ 
ble, an object which would not be promoted when as¬ 
sist alien is granted at one uniform rate. 

“ Your report under acknowledgment being extremely 
meagre, I am desired to inform you that Government 
will expect a much fuller report for the year 1817-48, 
and to furnish you with a copy of the Infanticide report 
for Kathiawad forwarded by Major Lang on the 30th 
December 1847, in conformity with which, you will be 
pleased as far as may be practicable to frame your 
future reports.’ , 

From the explanations given by Colonel Roberts, on 
the 8th June 1848, in reply to this com muni cation, we 
give the following extract. 

With regard to the adequate punishment it is one 
of extreme difficulty. Many are the instances when 
the parties have positively nothing. They subsisl 
themselves and families on the labour of their hands, 
and as shepherds in attending and foraging the cattle 
and sheep belonging to the villages at which they re ¬ 
side. These people are finable to make a money pay¬ 
ment as a lino to any amount;. and the alternative, ivn 
prisonment, His Highness the Rao would be always 
ready to indict, but in the.case of the poor classes it the 
individual had a family they would, being deprived of 
the sub<dMt*nev gained by hi> labour, starve, and m tffi 
case ol his ha\ ing no family he would consider it small 
punishment to be imprisoned when food is abundantly 
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provided, and labour if awarded abvajs light.* 11ir 
Lordship in Council may rely on the cordial co-opera¬ 
tion of His Highness the Rao in the endeavours to sup¬ 
press infanticide. ITis Highness proposed punishments 
which were considered by the Hon’ble the Couri of 
Directors as far too great. His Highness the Rao is 
prepared to inflict any punishments the Hon’ble Board 
may deem fit; and I have proposed to him for the future 
to submit 1 lie intended awards of punishment in each 
ease for the consideration of Government. The In¬ 
fanticide report for 1847-48 shall be compiled agreeable 
to your instructions; but the province is small compared 
to that of Kathiawad, and I believe a lengthened report, 
in the absence of any new matter, could only contain 
repetitions of my former reports and those ot my pre¬ 
decessors.” 


The Government remarked, on the 10th July 1848, in 
reply to this representation, “ that although the explana¬ 
tion therein afforded of the fbnicncy hitherto exercised 
by His Highness the Rao of Kachh towards persons 
convicted of the crime of infanticide i far from satis* 
factory, the Right Hon’ble the Governor in Council is 
of opinion that, provided His Highness agrees to the 
adoption of the course indicated in your Oth paragraph, 
the. object of Government, will for the future be eo.sru- 
ed” 


Some- of the subsequent reports from Kachh have been 
very miu*h of the same character as those now noticed, 
showing on the one hand a progressive increase of the 
jiVdejn female population, and, on the other, the evident 


i [The late excel lent Archdeacon Jeffreys of Bombay was accus 
fomeil l sav» <i t nowt"" much is heard ol the “house of Col* 
rcction* and too little ol the “rod of correction.Without h. re dis 
prnprii t> or impropriety of this opinion, we would ro spa fa 
fully suggest to His Highness the Rao, that it might be well to ascertain, 
by practical experiment, win (h* r or not, in such cases those, hen 
referred to, the integuments ot the hacks of the murderous tribes of his 
country are not more fonder than the fibres md fissues of their unfeel¬ 
ing hearts.] 
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evasion of their engagements, and violation of the first 
principles of humanity, by many individuals of the Ja- 
doja community. 

In the report for 1848, Colonel Roberts expresses his 
belief that a fixed sum, as in Kachh, in aid of the mar¬ 
riages of poor Jadeja females is better than one appor¬ 
tioned, as in Kathiawdd, according to the circumstances 
of individuals. He founds this opinion on the liability to 
imposition by native authorities. But the solution of 
the merited preference must always depend on the 
course of inquiry pursued by the political agent. Colo¬ 
nel Roberts, in the same document, expresses his just 
regret that the census in Kachh is confined to the Ja- 
dejas, while the surveillance of the Dhang, and other 
tribes addicted to infanticide,^ is comparatively neglect¬ 
ed. 


At the end of IS IS, the number of Jadejd males in 
Kachh was 6,536 and of females only 1,297. At the 
close of 1849, they had risen to 6,629 males and 1,403 
females. 

The Report for 1849, a remarkably lucid document, 
was pre sented to Government by Mr. Thomas Oidlvv, 
of the Civil Service, the successor of Colonel Roberts in 
the Agency. The following items of information which 
it contained are worthy of notice. 

There were 250 male and 211 female births, and’136 
male and 95 female deaths, being rather less than 2 per 
cent of the former, and rather more than 6 per cent of 
the latter; an increase over the returns of the preceding 
year, of 52 Jadejas with one daughter alive and of 22 with 
two, of two with three, and of one with four daughters 
alive; an increase of 33 betrothed, 57 unbetrothed, and 
16 married and widowed females. It appeared that of 
250 male and 211 female*.• hildren bean in 1819. fifty- 


Ol these tribes Colonel Roberts gives u list similar to that furnish 
oil by Colonel Melville. See above, p. 312. Tin pi•pulution of Mich 
of thorn as arc Hindus he estimates at 7,1:50 souls ; and that of those of 
them who arc Muhammadans at 1, 500 
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three of tin' former and sixty-five of the latter died, 
showing an excess of about 9 per cent of female over 
male deaths. Of 242 males and 25L females born in 
1848, none of the former, but 15 of the latter died. The 
inehtas havingboen asked why the females of six, seven, 
and eight years of age were entered as more numerous 
than those of five, six, and seven in the corresponding 
statement of 1848, they explained to Mr. Ogilvy that 
errors had occurred in the classification of the children 
according to their proper ages last year, owing to the 
new mode of rendering the returns. I lie proportions 
• of male -and female deaths, from 1842 up to 1849, ave¬ 
raged from under 2 to nearly 4 per cent, and in the ease 
i i-males; and from 6 to more than 9 per cent annually, 
in the case of females. The females, however, had 
doubled in number since the year 1842, and the dis¬ 
proportion botwe< n the sexes had diminished one-hall. 

« On examining,” says Mr. Ogilvy, “ the returns when 
lirst brought to me by the mehtas employed to prepare 
them, the great excess of female deaths in some of the 
villages appearing to require investigation, 1 addressed 
His Highness on the subject on the 20th October, and 
have the honor to annex a translation ol that communi¬ 
cation. The retnrpa having been amended since thep, 
some disagreement will be found with Statement V. 
now forwarded. Hi- Highness replied in person, when 
he cry fully explained his sentiments. The answer, he 
. v'l'd, was plain, that the measures of Government 
|,, r the preservation of their daughters, met with no 
sympathy from the Jad.jas, and that in numerous in- 
,.|. in0 i neglect now accomplishes v. hat more sum- 
u.rirv modes before effected. He thus, [after mention- 
. all the obligations of the .ladejiis to abandon infs 
ti.dde in detail] proceeded. ‘Averse to the preservation of 
tl„ ir daughters, in spite of natural affection, in spile of 
,i. ( . j.p.f, pis of their religion and of the orders of both 
(lover mnentfi, the Wdejfo were not slow to discover way? 

to evade the engagements hv which they wen bound 





They could represent that a child, really of full time, 
had died Irom premature delivery. They could induce 
sickness by unwholesome diet, and then report through 
the mchtas that death had ensued from natural causes. 
I hey could escape responsibility by sending their 
women to be delivered out of the country. The mid¬ 
wives employed belong to the chiefs’ villages, and are 
therefore under their influence. If the British Govern¬ 
ment are satisfied with the progress of their measure, 
matters may be allowed to proceed as at present, but to 
extinguish the crime effectually, other means must be 
adopted. The time for mere warning has passed, and 
Government have a right, if so disposed, to revoke the 
guarantees, the conditions of which have been broken. 
The Jadejas may justly be assessed till the objects of 
both Governments have been accomplished. This is 
my private opinion. The chiefs, however, will remon¬ 
strate, and I shall publicly join in their remonstrance, 
for I cannot separate myself from their interests, or act 
in opposition to their advice, without risking the ruin 
that the enmity of the Bhaiyad brought on my father 
Bh&rmalji.’ ” 

“The statements promised by His Highness,” Mr. 
Ogilvy added, “ giving a census of the population of 
other tribes suspected of practising infanticide, will be 
furnished in the ensuing year. In deference to the 
wishes ol His Highness the Rao and his chiefs, Gov¬ 
ernment have fixed the amount of donations to be given 
to the poorer Jtidejas, to aid them in marrying their 
daughters, at koris $00 (rupees 211,) and have abstain¬ 
ed from pressing theif points of difference, so long as 
evils are not found to follow. It occurred td me that 
the British Political Authorities might promote His 
1 Ugh ness's object of encouraging intermarriages !>etw cen 
tl • Jadejas and the Rajputs of Rajputana, but tie sug¬ 
gestion did not. accord with Ilis Highness views. The 
Rajputs dislike ill interference with their domestic if- 
liivs; and it is better, therefore, to leave 1 thorn ;n dev iso a 
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mode themselves of removing the growing difficulty oi 
providing husbands for their daughters. His Highness 
is negotiating a matrimonial alliance with the lamilv of 
[Jdepur, and hopes by ihat means to establish more 
frequent intercourse between Kachh and Rajpuland.; 
but it appears to me somewhat doubtful whether the 
benefits anticipated are likely to repay the heavy ex¬ 
pense of such an alliance.” 

With reference to the suggestions of the Rao for a 
further interference on the part of the British Govern¬ 
ment with the J&dejas in the matter of the violation of 
their engagements, the Government requested Mr. 
Ogilvy to inform .His Highness, that being satisfied of 
l,i° sincere desire to sec infanticide suppressed in bis 
dominions, it would await the result ol further experi- 
1,00 as to the success of the measures actually in pro- 
,y Xl for the attainment of this great object. 

In February 1«50, the author of this work paid his 
second visit to Bhuj, having had occasion to pass through 
Kachh on a journey from the banks of the Indus to 
Bombay, performed along with the Rev. Dr. Dull of Cal¬ 
cutta making the tour of India before visiting Europe. 
The Rao gave u- both a very kindly welcome at his 
pula e. On that occasion, we had a lengthened conver¬ 
sation with His High ness and some ol Ids attendant 
.1 adepts on the subject ol Infanticide. He gave us a 
strong impression of bis own anxious desire to SCO the 
hi.n'i 1 eti tom wholly abolished; and his brethren ol the 
I,liai'ad said, “Ii is quite unnecessary to sp> ak 1t> u» 
further on the subject. We have determined that in 
t;,nl. id. -hall Lie abolished. The matter is accomplish- 

l - I'h,. K,Vo presented u- with i table in Gujarati, or 

for')i. as he (tailed it,—a translation of which is here sub 

mim'd, _showing at one glance, the complete -hilislH j 

.( the whole ladej i population of Krtclih in IH19. 
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VISIT TO THE RAO OF KACIIH. 

Wo inspected this document with mingled emotions 
of pleasure and pain—of pleasure, because of the pro¬ 
gress actually made in the preservation of 1,403 females 
actually alive at that time a9 the fruits of the merciful 
interference of the British Government andtheRao with 
the bloody customs of the Jadcjas; and of pain, at the 
manifest disproportion of these females to the G,G29 
! >;,ies alive at the same time, giving too palpable evi¬ 
dence of the perpetration of thousands of murders, even 
since the voice of British philanthropy was heard pro¬ 
testing and pleading against the awful crime. We re¬ 
commended His Highness to institute such a general 
system of education throughout his kingdom, as would 
hr inimical to vice of every character; but In- expressed 
his fears that it would not be valued by hrs people, who, 
in their present social state, he held, have no peculiar 
need of its advantages. We especially pressed him to 
give a superior education to his two interesting-looking 
sons who were before us the one eleven and the other 
eight years of age, for their own benefit, the sake of ex¬ 
ample, and the future good of the province ; but he said 
he was inclined to rest satisfied with the instruction 
which they were actually receiving, as sufficient for the 
particular duties which would afterwards devolve upon 
them. We were by no means prepared for His High¬ 
ness inking this ground. When we introduced the 
subject of Sail in the Harbor, he expressed a wish to 
have Home private < (ion witl © subject, 

which accordingly took place ; but we shall not violate 
his*confidence liy repel ting imyihing Which he Sajd to 
uh which might fall under this category. On his High¬ 
ness mentioning to us that Kan has the sanction of the 
Hindu Shastras, we admitted ihc conclusion as far as 
it recognizes only the later Shii-trae ; but did not admit 
io accuracy as (ar usthr\eclafl, the most ancient of 
the Hindu writing* 5 ? are concerned.# We added that 

■ Referring to the genuine portions of Mn: Vedas we upoke <piit'- 
confidently to Hi* Hiirhucss on this mutter. This we did from 
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Irom our point ot view, which inquiry would show to 
be the correct one, the Shustras reveal their own charac¬ 
ter as inimical to what is good, when they do encourage 
>Sati; and that they can be successfully quoted in bar 
ot almost every social and national improvement which 
humanity could dictate, or political right and expedicn- 
cy suggest. The frankness and openness of His High¬ 
ness we could not but admire, even though there was 
a great diderencc in our opinions on some of the mat¬ 
ters on which we freely conversed. Every British 
functionary who. has had to deol with him has noticed 
this candour and honesty. At 1 his time, it may be 
added, His Highness was still seeking to exchange 
daughters in marriage with the family of the Udepur 
Raja in Rajputana. The expense which he would thus 
incur was estimated at the enormous sum of nine lakhs 
of rupees. 

On the 29th of July of the y'ear last mentioned, Lord 
Falkland addressed a kind and considerate personal 
letter tp His Highness* strongly advising him to give a 
superior education to his sons. Jt lias as yet borne no 
fruit. But those who fail to learn good cannot fail to 
learn evil. There is more ihan a rumour in the native 
community that one of them, through the influence of 

tMU inspection of large portions of them, and our general estimate of the 
system ol religion on which they are founded. The Brahmans are ac¬ 
customed to quote from the sixth Adkyaya of the seventh Ashtaka of 
Rig-Veda a passage which they hold to be favourable to the burning 
of widows. It is thus translated by Colebr >oke, in his paper on Thu 
Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow. Asiat. Res. i\. p. 207, 8vo. edit : 

: l. t iiu n women, not to lie wi wives ado 

with collyrium, holding clarified butter, consign themselves to the fire. 
Immortal, not childless nor husbandless, excellent; let them pass into 
tire, whose original element is water. ' This passage, in the original 
Sanskrit, has lately been submitted to a critical examination by pro- 
fcv*o* 11 H. Wilson (Jonrn. Roy As. Soe., vol. wi. pp. 201- -214), 
who has clearly shown t hat it takes for granted the conservation, and 
not the cremation, of the widow. 

The passages in tin- Sh .s'ras posterior to the Veda favourable to 
Sul i ore numerous. Many of them have hern qn-ted by Colebrooke. 
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ischhvous counsellors, has already unbecomingly con* 
ducted himself in his father’s palace. Of this fact; it is 
perhaps not yet too late to make an obvious improve¬ 
ment. 


IT is Highness deserves much credit for having ulti¬ 
mately abolished Sati in his dominions, in deference 
to the repeated entreaties of the British Government, ns 
well, as it is to be hoped, to his own ultimate convic¬ 
tions. Instances of religious suicide occasionally occur 
in his dominions, as in all the adjoining states; but 
they are not now countenanced by His Highness. For 
example, a devotee buried himself alive at Adisir in 
1819-50; and a Charan woman, seventy years old, 
lately came to her end by entombing herself alotig with 
liie. • orpsi- of her husband. In punishment of the eon- 
divers at the hitler offence, the Ruo, in consultation with 
Lieut.-Colonel Trevelyan, the acting political agent in 
Kaehh, a gentleman well skilled in Rajput management, 
sentenced the son of the woman to imprisonment for 
twelve months in irons, and levied a fine of 150 koris 
from the inhabitants of the village in which it occurred. 

The Kaehh Infanticide Reports for 1850 and 1851 
were furnished to Government by Lieutenant S. N. 
Raikes, acting political agent in that province. They 
bear good V stimony to the zeal and discretion of their 
untie'i*. They exhibit proof, too, of continued progress in 
tie* suppression of the crime, and, like others which have 
preceded them, of its continued practice in individual in¬ 
stances, ns apparent from die statistics of tlm population 
fn dial for 1850. bearing the dale of 1 1th April 1850. 
Mr. Rhlos notices tin* fact that the investigations into 
the deaths < f the dadejh (laughters under suspicious 
rheum lances for the last two years had just been com¬ 
pleted in a w ay calculated to . how to all classes tin 


warm interest which Gov 

sinii nl the crime and the 
in iIn tie good caIt'-e 
npta* ; t<don of iufanheidc 


eminent takes in the suppn s- 
/,<•; ! v,. Lis fliahne^ tin* Rfio 
G< the fcyutntTi ifl force h>r the 
» ii* Kaehh, Mr. Hallo . give* 
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this account in ihc same document. ^ Tiie Hue pern’s 
three mehlas tlirough different parts of the province ones 
a year, when every village is visited. A fourth mehia 
remains in Bhujto receive the reports of tlie births and 
deaths of all Jadejas, and grant receipts for the same." 
The travelling mehtas get their information from chiefs 
and midwives. They investigate suspicious cases on 
the spot, and afterwards report them to the R?io, who, 
when the returns are prepared, takes them up himself, 
and finally reports his decision to ihc agency for the 
sanction of the British Government.” 

According to the information of Mr. Raikes, thru- 
seemed to be but a small inclination on the part of ihc 
Jadejas of Kaohh to avail themselves of grants from the 
Infanticide Fund there formed, as presents either to ihose 
preserving their female children or those seeking their 
marriage. Tlfe Rao proposed that the annual grant of Rs 
4,000 by himself, and of the same sum by the British 
Government, should be diminished by one half; but 
Mr. Raikes suggested that the censorship should be put 
on a morn respectable footing and paid from it; and the 
Government recommended the use of the Fund with the 
same liberality that had been observed in Iwitlii.iv lkI. 
On the diminishment of the exponeos of Jddeja mar¬ 
riages, Air. Raikes mentions that the Rao in December 
| BoO stmt agents to Major Lang’s camp in Kathiiiwdd to 
consult with the Jam on this point. They proposed 
that when the Rajputs from Kathiawad married daugh¬ 
ters from Kaohh, expences should be incurred only at the 
place of celebration, instead of both at the place of the* 
girl's parental residence and that of her nnuilal des'iiia 
i.ion. The Jam, wishing to consult other Rajputs aboi ; 
such an arrangement, proposed to defer the discuss ion 
of it till the celeSmlion of the marrim < of liN <»w n 
daughter, when a laviu attendance of nobles was ex¬ 
pected. The discussion was resumed at the close of 
i)i. ruins in 1'•*>!. The result, however, ha* n«-i been 
eory unlislbeton ; and probably little will l>« ellccted *n 
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Tfos mutter till the return of Colonel Lang and Colonel 
Jacob to India, who have already taken certain steps 
towards its accomplishment. 

The report of Mr. Raikcs for 1851 was presented to 
Government on the 4th May 1852. The returns by 
which it was accompanied give 6,739 as the num¬ 
ber of male and 1,594 as the number of female. 


Jadejas. During the year, 271 boys and 235 girls 
were, born, while there had been 65 male and 67 female 
deaths under one year ot age, and 171 male and 91 female 
deaths above one year of age. Only 14 males and ! 
females had left the province. In the course of the year, 
26 girls had been betrothed. The males under 1(1 
years of age were 1,516, and the females 1,175. I nclei 
It u years of age, however, the death of 150 females hud 
occurred, while only that of 128 males had taken place, 
a pretty significant index of the comparative want cl 
tenderness in dealing with female life. Cases of sus¬ 
picious death had been investigated without the guilt 

of any party having been established, bines had been 
inilietcd on a few Jadejas for failing to report the ca¬ 
sualties of their families. At some of.the investigations, 


conducted by the Rao. Mr. Raikes was present; and he 
observed the anxiety of the Rao to do his duty, as well 
as the. difficulty o( arriving at the truth when the parties 
examined were at their homes in the power of the J«- 

de.|ti chiefs. . . . 

On tin' continued existence, ol the crime of inlatiof u ‘ 
Mr. Raikcs thus writes :—“To shew succinctly tic 
...rounds on which my suspicions rest, it i neoe.»arj to 
allude to a few of the villages in detail. I will take to- 
instances :—Molha Bttdaf, where there are 390 Jadejas, 
of whom 138 are married. Their .issue during last year 
consists of 11 male and 17 female children; of which 
number, no males and 7 females died at birth. At 
Dhamadkit , again, there are 112 Jadejas. of whom 57 
married : l ienmlu births arc registered all of whom 
di a! at birth : whil r ,- d eight males born, only three died. 
Ai hhamlrii , then are •'-lad, jas. of whom 181 are 
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married. The number of births registered are 22 males, 
and 15 females, of which number one male, and si: 
females, died at birth. At Bdndrcsar , there arc 423 Ja- 
dejas, of whom 271 are married. The births registered 
are 21 males and 20 females, of which number 1 male, 
and 9 females, died at birth. The above details, toge- 
thcr with the astounding fact of no female Jadeja having 
apparently been born at some villages for several years, 
lorm the grounds of my suspicions.” “ I must beg to 

be allowed to mention the names of a village or two, 
where female life appears to have been trifllccl with. 
For instance, at Kheda , there arc 52 Jftclejas of whom 
29 are married; notwithstanding which no female 
births have been recorded for the last three years. At 
Mkaira, again, there are 19 Jadejas of whom 10 tire 
married; while but one female appears to have escaped 
die ruthless pride of their sires; for it is utterly impos¬ 
sible to believe that but one daughter would under or¬ 
dinary circumstances have survived during many \ cais ; 
while twelve sons have been reared. Lastly, at Stf/hari 
there are 23 Jadejas of whom 8 are married; notwith¬ 
standing which,.there are only two female Jadejas, both 
of whom are 5 years of age. Such instances, of what l 
humbly conceive to be unquestionable proof of a reek- 
less disregard for female life, might he multiplied to a 
considerable extent from the detailed returns now lying 
before me.” How painful are these statements, espe¬ 
cially as confected with one of our latest notices of the 
anti-infanticide cause in Kachh! 

Still, perseverance in, and the perfecting of, the. > a as- 
ures now in operation towards the triumph, through the 
divine blessing, of that great philanthropic cuu.w is the 
dut y of our British officials. Mr. Raikcs proposed tint 
ilto censorship should be made more efficient by a on 
liberal payment of the melitas connected with it; by 
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;?c*h Ja<h'ja village twice a year; by their obtain¬ 
ing, what i certainly greatly to be desired, a census of 
other tribes, for the purpose of comparison; and by get¬ 
ting the agency to share in the responsibility of all in¬ 
vestigations, so as to dimmish the invidiousness of the 
Kao’s procedure connected with them in the view of the 
Jadcja population. The propriety or impropriety of 
taxing the chiefs for defraying the expcnces of the cen¬ 
sorship, Mr. Raikcs left to the judgment of Government. 

The balance of the Kachh Infanticide Fund in 1851, 
Mr. Raikcs reported to be Rs. 23,402-12-8. Only one 
Jadcja had solicited assistance from it. 

The marriage prospects of the Kachh Jadcja females, 
Captain Raikcs reported as improving. “A great re¬ 
duction,” he wrote, “ has taken place, within the last 
year and a half, in the expenses attending the celebra¬ 
tion of i he marriages of the female Jadcjds, and a cor¬ 
responding facility is of course experienced by the 
members of that tribe, in marrying off their daughters. 
The Jadejas of Kachh have within the last few years 
sought alliances for their daughters amongst the Sod ha 
Rajputs of the Desert; and thus, since 1844 (A. D.) 
forty-seven Jadcja females have been married to Hod ha 
Rajputs of the Thar and Parkar collectorate. The de¬ 
sert district - being tnporarity in my charge, has (‘ca¬ 
bled me to ascertain the number of Rajputs residing 
th. r.- eligible as husband^ for the Jadejas daughters; 
and I iiml they amount to about two hundred and 
(illy. The intercourse between the other Rajputs of d* 
Desort and Kachh has til>o greatly increased of late 
years. Since HI1, eighty-live Rajput daughters from 
kachh have been married to Rajputs in the Desert, and 
2()(\ Rajput daughters from the Desert have been marri¬ 
ed to Rajput in Kaclih. This intercourse is to bo at¬ 
tributed as much possibly to the administration of iho 
Desert districts having hr o conducted from Kac.hli for 
the last seven years,* us to His Ilighnc ss the Rtio being 

‘ [These districts ctuuc under do* rui dunce of the British Govern¬ 
ment in (‘annexion with the conquest of Sindh.] 
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nearly connected by marriage with the Sod ha Rajputs 
of Dipala, and distantly connected with the Kami’s fa¬ 
mily in Parkar.* 

The report of Mr. Raikes was submitted by Govern¬ 
ment to Lieut.-Colonel LeGrand Jacob, appointed poli- 
^cal agent in Kaclih, for the expression of his opinion, 
which was forwarded by him to Government on thclOth 
January 18o3. 

( olonel Jacobin this document, after repealing his 
views as to espionage over Jadeja households which we 
have already noticed,f thus proceeds :—“The Jadeja 
population” “generally contribute nothing towards the 
maintenance of the state. They are ignorant and un¬ 
able to appreciate the benevolent intentions of Govern¬ 
ment with respect to their children. The tables show 
th at human life is more respected than before, although 
not so much sons could be wished. His Highness the 
Rao is sensible of the motives of Government and M ill¬ 
ing to co-operate in carrying them out. It is acmvcly 
just to him, therefore, to throw on him the cost of veme- 
dying the evils done by others, when this may fairly be 
levied from the offenders themselves. The Jadeja chiefs 
have by their agreements rendered themselves amenable 


Captain Raikes adds “It is of importance to foster the inter 
tercoursc between the Desert and Kachh as much as possible, with 
tho wew ot gradually overcoming the repugnance that the Jadej t chiefs 
have hitherto had to marrying their daughters to the inhabitants o! 
ijnt district 1 , owing both to the more lawless nature of society there, as 
also to the nature of the country itself, w here the only means of convey 
auce are beasts of burthen, carts being unknown. This repo ■nance 
! an- to be already yielding to the improved slate of society in t!>- 
Ucscrt under British rule; ond when more completely overcome, a 1 
a more extended intercourse is attained between the landed proprict !« 
of tli, two pro-vinces, I doubt not, the difficulty complained oi by th. 
Job j ,. of being unable to obtain suitable husbands for their daiighh rs 
will bo greatiy alleviated. It opens the road, also, for more xtended 
intercourse with the neighbouring diMri, is of Cbm hi a urn! Amato! 
in Sindh and the south-west districts of Manvatl/* 

t See above, pp. 263-205, 273 
24 
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col. j \oob on anti-infanticide measures 


to any punishment which the British and Kaehh Gov- 
ejrnm^nts may determine on in case of their com¬ 
mitting infanticide It would 4end to check tlie crime, 
jf a proclamation were issued that the expense of all 
preventive measures should for the future fall on those 
practising it. I agree with Mr. Raikes that hatter paid 
functionaries should be employed for the census, and I 
would extend their inquiries to the population general¬ 
ly; but I would give them no power beyond that of re¬ 
ceiving and registering information, the expense of 
which should be charged to the fund. I see no objec¬ 


tion lo the Rao ? s suggestion for diminishing by one-half, 
viz., from four to two thousand rupees, the amount now 
appropriated by each Government for this fund, on the 
understanding that the present sum might again be had 

recourse to whenever Government might see cause for 

it. The fund is rich, having 10,000 rupees in vested in 
the 5 per cent loan, besides a balance of 15,097-5-4 
standing to its credit in the general accounts ; and ap¬ 
plications lor aid from it seem becoming more and more 
rare.” « There are difficulties in the way of getting at 
truth in trials for infanticide as pointed out by Mr. Eaikes; 
but I see no way of obviating them that will not give rise 
to more formidable difficulties and entanglements. Any 
way, these trials serve to check the deed, for they entail 
irouble, expense, and some degree of risk; although 
they may seldom give grounds for conviction. 

“ Education, the great remedy, is regarded by the.m- 
dejas with supreme indifference, if not contempt. They 
like to adhere in everything to the ways of llieir fore¬ 
fathers., and in all matters of innovation, however bene¬ 
ficial or profitable, resemble the deaf adder of Scripture. 
I have failed to make the smallest impression on any 
one of them. Irresistible arguments are like light to 
the blind. Even Hit* Highness, though far above all his 
bhafyad, is insensible to the benefit .hat would ensue to 
his country front any general system of education. !fe 
sujipoi'is the [vernacular] school at JThuj out of defer- 
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v iicc to his Eiiglish advisers, not from any love for it. 
Hie lolls me that lie thinks his people are happier by 
lollowing their own way than by learning our s. Facil¬ 
ity in marrying their daughters is, therefore, the main 
remedy to be looked to ; and in this point of view, I 
wish it may prove consonant to the views of Govern¬ 
ment to transfer the management of the Desert to the 
Pmo, for this would enable him to bring about many 
more marriages between Sod ha Rajputs of the Thar and 
the Jadeja daughters of Kaehh ; and now the frontier 
customs there are abolished, Government would be 
saved some 30,000 rupees a year, drawn from this trea¬ 
sury by tin; Deputy Collectoratc. 

“I reserve further observations on this subject till my 
forthcoming annual report.” 

The indisposition of Colonel Jacob, which has led 
him to leave India on leave to sea, prevented him from 
furnishing the rcpolt which he here expresses his hope 
of being able to furnish. It was stated to him in reply 
to his communication on the report of Mr. Raikes, “that 
if would doubtless be greatly preferable, if as advocat¬ 
ed by him the object in view could be obtained 4 by 
other measures rather than by augmenting espionage 
over Jddeja households.’ As however the measures hr 
would substitute art' not detailed, his Lordship in 
Council hoped that he would submit to Government 
something more explicit in his proposed annual report, 
as Ihe continued existence to a very lamentable < xtmii 
ol this practice in Kaehh is but too apparent. 1 ' The wish 
was expressed, that His Highness the Ituo should, by a 
right appropriation of the Infanticide Fund, be freed 
Ironi all charge beyond the amount of his annual con¬ 
tribution. The opinion was also set forth that, us far as 
possible, the expense ot the detective measures should 
tall on the guilty parties, as by the imposition upon 
them ol lines when found guilty of the crime oi infant¬ 
icide. 

( , \ the 'h)lh oi (September 1^53, Colonel Jacob s luted 
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the reasons for his not being able to furbish a report on 
Infanticide previously to his leaving Kachh. On' tliis 
occasion he mentioned that His Highness the R;io had 
assembled bis bhuiyad for discussing various proposi- 
tions for diminishing the crime, but that ultimately no¬ 
thing was agreed to by the Jadejas. A source of dis¬ 
union amongst them and the Rao, it was 1 bought, con¬ 
sisted in his disposition to favour one class of mendi¬ 
cant Charans, the Tumar, while Chandahhai and others 
wished to patronize the Maru. Major Jacob had ad¬ 
vocated greater countenance to the censors, who went 
about more as wandering fakirs than accredited ser¬ 
vants of Government; but the Jadeja brethren were op¬ 
posed to change, and ihe Ruo was unwilling to draw 
lor their support on the Infanticide Fund. The Rao, 
however, ultimately, agreed to increase their pay ; to 
furnish each of them with a camel for his baggage and 
records; and to depute them twice, instead of once, a 
year on their visits of inquiry. Mr. Raikcs was asked 
to prepare such a report as the record might admit, 
while Colonel Jacob could reserve his promised report 
till his return to his duties. • 

The Report solicited from Captain Bailees was pre¬ 
sented by him to Government, as the regular document 
for IS32, on the 9th December 1853. The returns which 
it t in! me***, owing to certain arrangements of Colon* I 
Jacob, are more complete and comprehensive than those 
wont to be furnished for Ivachh. “This details of one 
of thorn,” Captain Raikes remarks, “show that great, pro¬ 
gress has been made towards the entire suppression <>1 
Infanticide amongst IheJddejas in Kac • number of 

births of males and females (herein noted arc‘2d3: id 
251 respectively, while the number of deaths are 219 
and 126. Again, the same form shows that the numboT 
of married Jndejusof all ages amounts to 257P, to m horn 
were bom 509 children during the year under notice. * 


* ['The proportion of still-born to lhn,<. of children of mature hirth 
is nearly 04 per com .**—JW< mormutiuu of SecreUiiulv ] 



In every point of view, indeed, this form appears the most 
gral 1 lying document connected w ilh this interesti ng sub¬ 
ject 1 hat I have yet seen; and is rendered more conclus¬ 
ive and gratifying by the obvious inference from the 
collateral evidence afforded by the accompanying re¬ 
turns generally, that the measures adopted for the aboli¬ 
tion oi child-murder, have been successful, as fur as it is 
possible in the absence of education to eradicate along- 
standing custom from amongst an ignorant, proud, and 
perverse people.” 

But the importance of the information (overlooking 
clerical errors) contained in this, the latest report on In¬ 
fanticide in Kftchh received by the Bombay Government, 
will be best exhibited by an abstract of the analysis 
just made of it and its accompanying documents in the 
Bombay secretariate, and communicated to Colonel 
Trevelyan, the acting Political Agent at Bhuj, on the 
25lh November 1854. 

One of the appendices to the report giving the num¬ 
bers and ages of the male and female Jsuleid popula¬ 
tion of Karhh in 1852, with the report for 184(3-7, 
supplies details for Ihe following contrast. 
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LATEST JaDEJA STATISTICS OF EAOHII. 



The following results are deduced from another 
appendix contrasted with similar returns for the pre¬ 
vious years specified. 
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two 
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The same appendix, contrasted with the returns for 
1.842 and 1847, shows that the male JAdejA population 
of all ages, which had increased from 6,209 in IS 1 1 to 
0.445 in 1847, numbered 6,761 in 1^52; and that the 
female population of all ages which, in 1842, amount¬ 
ed to only 701, had risen to 1,130 in 1847 and in 1*52 
to 1,723. Another table shews the following satisfactory 

results:— 


















; or_,m -;ttr e statement of the male and female Jadeja population in 1851 and 1852, when con- 
•v >^ied .villi pr< >-!.va3 returns, is confirmatory of the conclusion that in Kachh there is now a conti- 
m: *d ai>proxi?nation of the sexes. 
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These statistical results, it. must be acknowledged, 
warrant the conclusion that, the cause of anti-infanticide 
has of late years made more progress in Kachli than 
could have expected. Indeed, it may be safely said, 
that, under the pressure of the present arrangements and 
supervision by the lido and the British political au¬ 
thorities. the horrid custom of child-murder in that pro¬ 
vince, as in Katbiawad, has been discontinued. Now 
i> the time to seek for effectual appliances to prevent 


its return. 

Only three cases had occurred in 1852 affording grounds 
of suspicion of Infanticide; but, on inquiry, these grounds 
of suspicion wore found to be very slight. The cases 
in which the registration agreements had been infringed 
by Jtidcjas and Hotlus amounted to twenty-nine. Their 
detection afforded pxoof of very praiseworthy attention 
to their duties on the part of Ihe census mchtas. 

The balance at the credit of the Infanticide Fund in 
1852 amounted to rupees 31,097 5 4, exclusive of the 
subscription for the year of His Highness the Rao. 

The sanction of Government, on the proposal ol the 
I {no and Captain Raikcs, was given to the extension of 
grants from this fund in aid of the marriage of the daugh¬ 
ters ofGrdsidsor Jddeja landholders not in affluent < ir- 
cuiTicunices, the grants formerly having been restricted 
to the assistance ol those who-had no land. .1. he t id cl i 
tinrun cnnrge likely to fall on the fund by this measure 
seems to justify the resolution of Government, in August 
lt-ejl. declining to reduce its subscription and that of 
[Ji^ Highness till the available amount, of the fund 
reaches Rs. 50,000. 

The ■* Acting Political Agent has been called on to 
<tate what proportion of the infanticide fund could, in 
Ins opinion, be properly devoted to educational purposes 
in Kachli, according to the suggestion of Mr. Raikc - 
It is not for ns to anticipate ti e reply ; though of the 
expediency of an appreciation of a portion of this fund 
to education iti that province there can he no doubf. 
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To llie report of Captain Raikes was appended an in¬ 
teresting memorandum from the Rno on the reduction 
of the marriage expences of the Jadejas, especially b} 
diminishing, by regulation, the gifts and fees to the 
mendicant classes attending marriages, according to the 
rank voluntarily assumed for the occasion by these ,(u* 
dejds. But of the padalas and pawns,—hall and 
chnjatiy —of these shameless mendicants, the general rea¬ 
der lias already had a sufficient notice.It is well that 
caution is observed in declining the British guarantee for 
them, however satisfactory on general grounds their cur¬ 
tailment maybe to the friends of humanity and industry. 
They are tod closely connected with Hindu superstition 
to merit the Sanction on any scale of a Christian Gov¬ 
ernment. 


Sec above, pp. 3G2-3G3. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

INFANTICIDE IN CHOEWAD AND CHARCUAT—INFANT¬ 
ICIDE AMONG THE Ra'tHORS OF THE MAHIKA'nTHA 
INFANTICIDE AMONG THE K.ULANBIS OF GUJARAT. 

Tub labours of the Ilombny Government anti its of¬ 
ficials for the suppression of infanticide have not been 
confined to the provinces ol‘ Kathiawud ancl Kachh. 
They have extended to all the districts of country un¬ 
der their inlluence or authority in which the fact of the 
existence of the horrid crime lias been ascertained. 

We have already alluded to the successful exertions 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Miles in getting the J&dejas of 
Cuorwa p and Cha rciiat under the Agency of Palanpnr 
to engage to abandon the cruel and detestable practice.* 
The events of the year after that on which the arrange¬ 
ments were completed by him, warranted him on the 
Kith August, 1S2S, to report to Government through the 
at Baroda, that he entertained great hopes the! 
rible custom would in a short time be entirely 
abandoned iu those ijuartcrs. Tie certified that at the 
town of Sunlalpur and the villages <>1 far, Babarn, 
CT.urnnka, Boned, and Limbouu, thirteen Jadeja gild 
had been born and preserved. 

The statistics of the .Tadejfis in the districts to which 
wc nov referred were not regularly forwarded to 
Government for several years; but a demand for their 
regular Iraiisinission was made in 1H15. The first 

> Sco allow, p 1*53 
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proceedings respecting them do not require any special 
notice, 'i'lie returns for 1849, Compared with those of 
the three preceding years sent in by Captain Leckie, 
were thus analysed by Government. 
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On these indications the Court of Directors on the 

4th December 1850 made the following remarks:_ 

“ J he census of the Jadcja population bears obvious 
niDiks of incorrectness. In each of the lour years from 
1846 to 1849 the number of males and females above 
the ago of twenty as stated in the returns is nearly equal, 
while below that; age the males are much more nu¬ 
merous than the females. This difference would only 
be explicable consistently with correctness in the re¬ 
turns by supposing that female infanticide had been in¬ 
troduced into these districts within the last twenty years. 
You will draw Captain Leekie's attention to these re¬ 
marks.” 

The statistics for 1850 showed a total of 168 females 
less than males for the year 1849-50. To this fact, as 
well as to the commentTff the Court on the statistics of 
the preceding year, the attention of Captain Keily, the 
successor of Captain Leckie, was directed. The Statis- 
i ics forwarded by Captawi Keily for 1850-51 showed 
that the number of females tinder 20 yeare of age less 
than hat of males had been reduced to 84. iv- 
plan at ions of the discrepancy were again asked of 
him. in furnishing these, on the 10th May 1852, he 
mentioned that the mehlas employed in mat ing the 
census attributed it io natural causes “On referring, 
however, to the records in this office,’’ he added, I 
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find that returns of the Jadeja population were first 
called for in 1845, but that the chiefs of this tribe have 
not been required to enter into engagements for the 
suppression of this crime, nor required to report the 
birth or death of any female child.” This observation 


wa: made in ignorance of the engagement and arran¬ 
gements effected by Colonel Miles.* But Major Keily 
acted promptly on the conclusion at which he had 
arrived. He issued to the Jadejas a proclamation point¬ 
ing out the discrepancies in the proportions of ♦heir male 
and female population which had been observed; re¬ 
quiring them to report the birth and death oi every 
female 3 infant at the time of their occurrence, and the 
inspection of the body of every child before burial by 
four respectable persons not Jadejas; and enjoining 
them to give notice of the serious illness of children, 
on the penalty of their being subjected to such puni h- 
ment ns Government might be pleased to intlict. 

The Government considered new engagements to be 
hardly necessary, and requested that none should be in- 
sian d on, if likely to excite dissatisfaction among those 
repudiating the accusation and admitting the culpabili¬ 
ty of the practice of infanticide. It called for a copy 
of Major Kcily’s proclamation. 

In acknowledging the requisition of Government, 
Major Keily wrote as follows, showing an anxmus 
•md most laudable desire to promote the cause ol philan¬ 
thropy in the districts under his superintendence. 

“In reply, I beg to state for tim information, of Hi" 
Lordship in Council, that as ihe petty Jadeja chiefs un- 
,lc>- this supe nil tendency arc not bound by any engage¬ 
ments whatever to suppress the crime of Infanticide, 


, 'flu) on. <>g«)ncnif for the 8U|i|ai.v,ion of infanticide entered into by 
ll,. Jfulcjiis of S >ntalpnr on the 3rd March 1627, and by those of Chiir- 
cLt on the mil June following, are r iven in full in the Parliamentary 
Pup. 1 " oil Infanticide order.. .1 to be printed on the 18lh July lRtlti 

T|,", orc simiiiir to the other engagements inserted by us. The Jade- 
Jt ; g hind themselves in thorn to ol.servo a regular system of reporting 
births for rojfiattffction 
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I thought,—in bringing the remarks of the Honoura¬ 
ble the Court of Directors to their notice founded on the 
marked difference existing between the sexes as shewn 
in the various returns of population submitted since A. 
D. 1846,—that it would be a good-opportunity to require 
of them to agree to certain precautionary measures to 
render the crime more difficult of commission, and con¬ 
vince all that we were as much interested in suppress¬ 
ing the practice here as in other districts; for I could 
not but admit that unbound by any engagement, and 
with ihe present amount of supervision, which required 
the inchta to visit each village once a year for the pur¬ 
pose of taking a census" of the population, and being 
dependent on the assertion of the parents that whatever 
deaths may have occurred during the year were owing 
to natural causes, it was in the power of any one so dis 
posed to be guilty of the crime without much fear of 
detection* It is true that I have and do receive con¬ 
stant assurances, that the practice has been discontinued. 
Still the difference is suspicious ; and I was anxh n to 
ascertain by a more vigilant supervision whether then* 
were really grounds for mistrusting the accuracy of the 
return* submitted. The Jadejas under this aupei Inten¬ 
dency arc so well aware of the engagements that have 
been entered into by their brethren in Kathiawar!, and 
of the precautions taken by Government to ensure tin* 
due fulfilment of their engagements, and the detection 
of those who may infringe them, that f think 1 may 
venture to say that no dis faction would be evinced 
by them in subscribing to what others have previously 
subscribed to.” 

in reply to this communication, it was observed by 
Government, that the holding of inquests on the diulh 
oj iernule infants and transmit, ion of repot s on every 
occurrence of sickness must entail on the parents < on- i 
* It r.ibie trouble and unnoyam o, while ii \v;u ceni-idiu 
» d of much importance that the proven* lion ol daugh¬ 
ters should involve a« little burden us mb.l be indi* 
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sable. And Major Keily was requested to ascertain 
Ihe arrangements observed in Kathiawad and to assirni- 
laie tlie proclamation to them as far as circumstances 
might admit. This was accordingly done by him in a 
communication addressed to Col. Lang, after the receipt 
of which an agreement was most willingly entered into 
by the Jadeja chiefs ofSantalpur and Clmrchat, in which 
they not only pledged themselves to abandon infanticide 
but to observe the same system of reporting and dealing 
with births and deaths which was observed in Kathia¬ 
wad, and which was not different in any important par¬ 
ticular from that originally proposed by Major Keily.* 


* The engagement referred to was dated the 18th June and 15th 
August 1S53. 

The following' are the principal arrangements which it embraced:— 

it. “ Every Jideji living on Siuitalpw* and Chdrchat to whom a 
daughter may be lK>rn «hall immediately give information to the kur- 
kun belonging to his dbiriet, who will enter the child in the list kept 
by hirn from which the yearly returns are framed. The number of births 
which have occurred during the year will with ease be ascertained by 
these means. 

2nd. “ Jn the event of any Jadcjd’s daughter dying, information is 
to he given to the karkun in charge of the district, who will make every 
proper inquiry into the cause of the death, aud enter the cause of death 
in the list. 

3rd. “ Should any female infant of tender age die, its body is to be 
sh* \vn to four of the most respectable people of the village, but of dif¬ 
ferent castes, and the cause of the death must be ascertained ns l. r as 
I mss i hit, and stated in the proceedings of the inquest which must he 
sent b lim G- \crnment karkun, after which the body may be buried ; 
without fhb precaution the body must not l kj buried. No Jv^dej4# are 
to he allowed to assemble on the panchayut. 

•lib. “ Should any Jadoj&’s intent cb; ugh ter fall ill, information must 
be. given tu the Government district karkun, and the cause of the ill* 
ness mentioned to the kAinin, that it may ! • noted by him in I is list. 

5th- ; In the e , cut of any female infant dying, and being buried 
without acquainting the Government karkun, and assembling a Pan 
ebstyat to ascertain the emise of its death, then the parly guilty of the 
infri«K ornont ot ( *" 9 a S lCCI,M,ut *htdl submit to such punishment os Go¬ 
vernment nmy decide.’" 

The Engagement w; ^ signed l.y 153 Jiidejas. O n the proposal of AJi 
John Warden, copies of tins Engagement wore to be sent U .ill parts 
of the (Vihnipnr agency where infanticide might lie supposed to exist 
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- ()n Ma .i° r Koily^ re turns for 1853, the following Re- 
solution was adopted by Loid ElphinstoncV Govern- 
menl on the 24th February 1854. “ These returns show 

an increase equal to 1 *320 per cent in the male and a 

deciease equal to 0-229 per cent in the female popula¬ 
tion under the Palanpur Superintendency ; but allow- 
for lhc disparity in the births during the year the 
insult is more favorable than might have been expected. 
1 he male births give an addition of 4150 per cent to that 
sex. whilsl those of females afford only per com, 

so that, taking these results into account ilie balance is 
equal to 0’301 in favor of fhc females. No reason ap¬ 
pears for suspicion that infanticide has been practised 
in any case during ihe year. Resolved that these re¬ 
sults are satisfactory.” 

'The Political Agency or Ilakd of the MVh/kam’iia, 
—so named from the Main River, though the district of 
country which it embraces is to the north even of the 
S ibahuati,—lies to the south of Palanpur and Bisii. It 
comprehends the northern portion of (he peninsular 
Gujarat, bounded 5n the west by the Ran, on the south 
hy tl aerate of Ahmadabiuh and the east by the 

range ol the Arawali mountains and its continuation se¬ 
parating it from Mewad. It is tributary to the Gaiku- 
wad; but of late years it has been under the political 
management ol ihe British Government,—rendered ne¬ 
cessary by the disorderly and turbulent disposition ol iis 
people,—and consented U> by His Highness at Baivda 
(is now principal chiefs are ol Rajput origin and con¬ 
nexion. and consist mainly of Rathors who gradually 
entered the country from Murwad, appearing nmt in 
tae District, where they ari called Mar wadis, between 
and 1734;* though a considerable num 
Ix-r of its Rajas are Bhumlfis,Bluls, and Ktilis, of Un 
oM> st races ol India. Its highest Rajput fuinilv is that 
of the R6ja of ialar. 

* Sen C q»t. MelvUPd litliogrftpbed report <*n Plraatej. 
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The first cliseovery of the customof Infanticide in the 
Mai H mad< by Major, now l/iruleimnt-Co- 

loaol, W diiam Lang, so frequently and honourably nor 
ticed in connexion with the suppression of Infanticide 
in Kuthiawad. He was appointed political agent in that 
province in 1839* His first communication on the sub¬ 
ject, was addressed to the Bombay Government on the 
1st September I*'12; but it was of such a character ae 
showed that for some considerable lime he hnd been 
devoting his anxious attention to the evil whi< h he 
brought to light. His report was accompanied by a 
preliminary engagement which he had induced all the 
Paltuwats and Sircars of the I'dar Statu to enter into 
fur the abandonment of the crime in their own families 
and those of their Rajput followers and descendants. 
Thin \\n. in the form of a prfiliou addr* c scd to the Bri¬ 
tish Government, most ingeniously devised, and form- 
inr> one of the most curious and inti testing documents 
which has passed before our notice in connexion with 
the humane exertions of British philanthropy. It. W as 
of the following tenor. 

Petition of [various Thukurs mentioned, in behalf of 
tin ’no !ws and connexions] showeth, that amongst us 
in a very few places, the lives ol Ihmale infants arc sav¬ 
ed, but generally infanticide prevails amongst us, and 
thi - has been a custom handed down to us from a very 
bmi{ period. I his is a great sin; and its having come 
in the fdrkars ear , we, of every degree, dirou a; . ev 
d .rUii of i'dar, assembled and listened to the advice 
•o die irL.ir as to die beinor ,-ne ^ of the creme, nnfi 
were t*»ld to make such arrangement through the I'd o 
Jar bur, ns to ensure the lives of infants boim; saved of 
every class in llm province, an any measure and any 


assistance we might <1< » in necessary to the abolition of 
(his crime, to shite them to the i-irkur, and the i actio?: 
<.f (u.-crrmioni would he applied {'or. |<7om tlii - biii 

minion we have dtnfivctl i^reoi l ope llmt tbit- oron* sou 
may be n .-moved Iroin ns \swe !iuv< been anxious to 
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save ihe lives of our infants, the sirkar may depend 
upon our doing our best endeavours to put a stop to it; 
and that no infant shall be allowed to be destroyed, we. 
have unanimously come to a strong determination about, 
this, and to effect it, we have stated below ihc a 
ance the sirkar ought to give us. Wc have been from 
time immemorial in the habit of marrying our daugh¬ 
ters and sisters only in Udepur, Dewalia, Dongarpur, 
and Banswada ; but the inhabitants of these places have 
so enlarged their demands that the poorer people among 
us are unable to agree to Ihcnr Wc wish the sirkar to 
make an arrangement with them, it not appearing lo 
come from us, by which our marriages might be con¬ 
tracted in the ancient manner. Besides this, we are put 
to great expense for Bliats, Charans, mendicants, in our 
marriages. The sirkar should fix some limit to the 
largess we are called upon to give. 

“After this time no one will destroy the life of a 
si. lor or daughter; but should any ignorant person be 
guilty of it, he should be punished by the decision of 
four inllueiuial sirdars of the province through the dar¬ 
ker, and the sirkar should sanction the decision made in 
this durbar, and never reverse it. A great number of 
Rajputs have come from Marwad, who have no estates 
bu» depend entirely lor a livelihood on temporary sei vice 
they may obtain. The ldar darbar should be requested 
to employ them in their Sibandi, etc., and not to employ 
any one else until they are provided for. The darbar 
to agree to this. The places in which it has been on* 
custom to marry our sisters and daughters have boon 
mentioned; no inferior person ought to be allowed, for 
o.-.•ctouv-iie-s vir oI)i i-caihc, to marry in any other pi.me. 
The sirkar must give us power to prevent this. 

a O,j a jiighirdar or mlukdar dying, leaving no sons, 
the person who succeeds Jo the property should be 
bound rnairy oil the daughters and sisiers of that 
family i any one failing in this, the durbar to have tin 


powei 


enforce if The 


sit k t 


to sanction this. 
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‘‘No one will be guilty of destroying an infant. Of 
tliis we are of one mind, and will sign our agreement to 
this effect in onr darbar; but it will be necessary for the 
darbdr to get for it a strong paper of agreement from 
all the caste, and assist us in this way. Any one of¬ 
fending afterwards in this crime, and breaking the 
agreement, to be punished by ns through the darbdr: the 
sirkar to give us full authority over our dependents in 
his mailer according to the station we possess in ca< h 
tribe : and by this the crime of Infanticide may dis¬ 
appear from the province. We are to be allowed to live 
after -lie manner of our people in our Jaghirs andTuln- 
khs, and no innovation is to be made thereon by the 
pirkfir. Amongst us there may be some too poor to 
marry their daughters and sisters. The sirkar and the 
darbar ought to give them assistance. Tim sirkar has 
n adc arrangements for the abolition of this crime in 
Knthiawud. The articles of agreement [acted on there], 
should we afterwards wish to adopt [them] with our 
own, or any part of them, the sirkar should sanction it. 

*<Tbis is our petition, and we wish the sirkar to assist 
u * in < arrying it into effect ” 3rd January 1842. 

in explanation of the circumstances in which this 
petition originated, Major Lang stated to Government 
that most of ihe chiefs having attended the Samlaji lair 
hold in November 1841, he had fallen in with them 
during his tour in that par ol the province, and con¬ 
verse 1 with them, both privately and publicly, on the 
snojei Is to which ii refers, and found no difficulty in 
gelling them to enter into v hat he slated in them to be, 
l ip. . je ws ol the sir), ir ol hi great business of which i 
treats. The only reserve they manifested in the matter, 
it will h,i' < been observed, was in the desire, expressed 
l, v | | j€jn , rlint r.fo t misiw ion should be investigated 
bv the I'd a» Darbar in the iirsi instance, arid that tin 
punishment should be inllit-U’d by their own ehioK i 
d< r ii ' which Major Lang declared -o be not unreason5i ~ 
tile, a ncitlmr tho Vdar nm Ahm idnagar family? then in 
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the province, was suspected of the crime. Major Lang 
informed the chiefs at the same time, that if this arrange¬ 
ment should fail to eradicate the crime, more stringent 
measures would be adopted by the British Government. 
The Rani of I'dar, acting for her son a minor, having 
expressed a wish to confer personally with Major Lang 
icspecting the petition, it was not forwarded to Gov¬ 
ernment till some months after it was drawn up. 

On the extent of female infanticide in the Mtihi- 
Rft nth a. Major Lang thus wrote. 

“The practice of female infanticide is admitted by 
the Marwadi Rajputs themselves to have prevailed very 
generally among all the tribes of Rathors ever since 
they have been settled in this part of the country. It 
G said to have been first introduced, twelve or fifteen 
generations ago, by one of the ancestors of the Kufiipu- 
wat tribe, who, for some reason or other which does not 
appear now to be. known, bound both himself and his 
descendants by an oath never to preserve a female 
child. It is now, however, almost equally prevalent 
among the other Ruthor tribes in this part of the coun¬ 
try, ill Champ&wats, Jethfiwats, Udawats, Ramnala- 
wats, and even the Jodas (except the reigning families in 
I'dar and Ahmadnagar and their immediate relations) 
as among the Knmpawats; and there is no doubt that 
the reason of its having become so general is the ditli- 
euliy these tribes of Rathors have of procuring suitable 
matches for their daughters, and the very great expense 
attending their nmririage. From this latter .considera¬ 
tion alone, the practice has extended to the R, sodm 
Rajputs w ho earne to I'dar with the Mtirwadi, and who 
ler <• no difficulty in disposing their female children in 
m Triage, nil the tribes I have enumerated of the Rathc.a 
ami mine others beinge msidered good matches IV" them 
I hese marriage etjjene.es are ver\ greatly increased 
by the pr.u tine which prevails among the whole of the 
Marv adi Ivnjc ie of insisting on the bridegroom oomiug 
o the h" of ’ bride’s father to be married instead 
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of sending their daughters at once to the village of the 
future husbands^ as is customary with all other Rajputs 
in this part of the country and likewise in Kdthiawrid, 
but by which a Marwadi would consider himself for ever 
disgraced. TJie Chowan* [alias, Chohans] and Bliallis, 
though likewise included among the Mar wadis and there¬ 
fore obliged to follow this custom in the marriages of 
their daughters, form an honourable exception, and 1 be¬ 
lieve they alone do, to the general prevalence of the crime. 
The present Thakur of Mandela, the head of the Clio- 
wans h is three daughters living, and the Torada chief, 
a Bhatti, has both a sister and a daughter; but even in 
their villages infanticide is not looked upon as criminal, 
but on the contrary is probably as commonly practised 
among their Rajput followers, if not indeed by the 
poorer classes of the Chowans andBhattis themselves, as 
• n other Rajput villages. So infectious, indeed, is evil e.\- 
ample, that even among many of the Bhnrnia tribes who 
possessed most of this province before they were de¬ 
prived of so large a portion of it by the Manvadis, in¬ 
fanticide i not unfvequently practised. Although they 
haw no diflierdty in finding suitable matches for their 
daughters, and being in the habit of sending them to be 
m ini» d to the villages of their future husbands, they 
are not subject to the great additional expense entailed 
on the M a r wad is by having all such marriages at thou 
own houses. 

‘ Besides th<* female children of the (-'how an and Bhot!’ 
tribes, who are, I hope, more generally preserved* then 
are, 1 am happy to si w a. lew exceptions to the almost 
universal practice. .! ulam wide is ol. toundeveu among 
the chiefs of the R'.thor tribes and a good many more 
among their M fir wadi dependent*. Among the (-hampfi- 
wals } the kale chiefs ol rhfuidrnni, Tintavi, M inkamr, 
rneh preserved a dang lit* r; and in the family of the Jethfi- 
wnt chief of Ghhtkol two have been saved. f have j »t 
vet correctly as* < i mined the number of female t hildo n 
a the fa ii• 11 *• ■ s of the inferior elasvi 0 f Rjiihoi R.dputs 
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in thcldar state, but the chiefs themselves do not esti¬ 
mate them at more than twelve or fifteen ; and the pre¬ 
servation even of that small number, as well as the five 
daughters in the families of the Rath or chiefs above 
mentioned, is generally ascribed more to the influence 
which happened to be exercised with their fathers at 
me tune of their birth either by the late Raja of I'dar or 
ether influential individuals, than to any better feeling, 
although there are doubtless some few instances in 
which parental attachment has predominated over 
Rajput, pride. The number of Mdrwfidi Rajputs in 
the Muhikantha is however very limited, not probably 
amounting to more than six hundred families, about 
one-half of whom may be Rathors. In addition to these, 


there arc likewise among the Bhumius about two hun¬ 


dred families of Rathor Rajputs, most of whom, I fear, 
occasionally resort to the practice of infanticide:. and 
wfyen to this is added between two and three thousand 
other Rajput families, which at the lowest calculation 


he province must contain, and it is remembered that 
many of them likewise follow the bad example set them 
' Marw.'.dis, it j.< u, (,o feared that the amount of 

crime of tin's description committed throughout the pro- 
vince must be very considerable. None of the Blmmia 
Rajputs, however, admit, as the Mnrwadis do, that the 
cti:~ k> m prevails among them, and when an arrange- 
ment, therefore, lias been completed with the l’alUiwats 
and Sirdars oi the I dar stale for the abolition of the 
practice, amongst themselves and dependents, it will he 
un easy matter to extend it to the whole of the other dis¬ 
tricts against which any good grounds for suspicion cx- 
i-t ; and to prevent any "such imputation being wrongly 
uomI' i gainst any tulukn.a return of the number <■(' me!" 
oiul lorn ib children abo\e a certain age ran in the liis ( 
instance be called lor, and the agreement for the sup¬ 
pression of infanticide only be required from the chiefs 


in cast ■ m v iudi any considerable disparity may )„• 
found to exist. After the arrangements have been 00 , 0 . 
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pletecl in the fdar Taluk a, none of the other chiefs in the 
province would think of objecting to entering into such 
engagements on this subject as Government might re¬ 
quire. of them, every assistance they might wish being 
ol course rendered to them in taking security from any 
>1 their Bhaiyad Rajput subjects who might be suspect¬ 
ed of the crime.” 


In seeking for a social remedy for the evils which 
existed, Major Lang considered it desirable that every 
facility should be given to parties saving their daughters 
to form suitable marriage alliances in their behalf with 
the Rajputs of the neighbouring provinces of Me wad on 
the cast and YVugar on the west; and that with this 
object in view the attempt should be made to lesson the 
usual marriage expencos and especially the exorbi¬ 
tant dowries demanded by the Rajputs of the di.-hict* 
no\v r mentioned. The parties petitioning Major Lang 
desired that proposals of this tendeiu y Mu old appear 
rather to originate with the British Government tl.um 
ihornselves; and lie suggested that the political age at 
in Mewad should advise the native authorities in that 
province,—particularly in Udepur, Bewalia, Dongai- 
pu:, and Banswada,—to meet in consultation with the 
Afahikanthd chiefs on the matter of doweries. lie re¬ 
commended the institution of a h nd, similar to that of 
Katbiawad, for assisting the }ioorer Rajputs in the mar¬ 
riage ol tin Sr daughters, and proposed that there should 
hr* devoted to it the Mausuli and other fines of the Mtihi- 
kimtha, and a moiety of the bazar fund of Sidra, his 
head-quarters. 

Sir George Arthur, the Governor of Bombay, in a 
minute dated the 31.M August 1843, in review of Major 
Lang’s report, (to use tin words of Mr. Willoughby in 
a narrative prepared by him for Lord Falkland), •• re¬ 
corded it as hi. opinion ihat the overtures which had 
been made bv the chiets ought to be received in sn< h 
«i spiri as would ensure their confidence, but observed 
that in order to secure the abolition of the crime, rnerm- 
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• ires of vigor, Jo rape red with prudent- ami concilia- 
iiou should be attempted by the political agent.” That 
functionary was on the 25th October 1843, accordingly, 
directed to inform, by circular, the parties to the preli • 
min ary engagament, and others suspected of the crime, 
of the fervent interest taken by the Government in their 
movement and of its readiness to co-operate with them 
moving the stigma which attached itself to all the 
tribes practising the crime. He was also requested to 
follow measures of suppression similar to those pursued 
in Kathiiiwad, with which he was so well acquainted, 
and which had met the fullest approbation of the Court 
of Directors,* and which experience had shown to be 
suitable to the social circumstances of the Rajputs in 
general. In particular, he was to procure a census of the 
male and female population of the Mahikanllui practis¬ 
ing infanticide ; to furnish an annual notice of its results ; 
to is- ue a proclamation expressing the determination 
of the Government and c hiefs to put down ihe crime, 
and offering rewards and protection to informers who 
should bring to notice instances of its commission 
after this warning; to refer probable charges of guilt to 
the investigation of a panchait of chiefs, when disposed 
properly u> discharge that duty, their award, of hue m 
' ment, l to his confirmation ; and to 

assume the investigation himself, reporting to Govern 
nimii and suggesting the punishment to be inflic md, 
when he might fear that it might not be rightly con 
tiuct'w by the chiefs. ' Copies of the K&fhiiiwad docu- 


* Writing to the Government of India on the lfith Mo> 1S38, the 
Court of Directors say, “We highly approve of Mr. Wilkinson s well 
<ii. i •ic.(i exertion of moral influence for the discourageiut nt of Infim 
wo think if des table that you should obtain from ihe Rom 
ovbmmmt and circulate among your Political funellonfttfea, a 
*' ca ’N and siuvinr statement of the system w hich has now hivn pine 
|i i (J for s>inu years with considerable success by thifl Got 'eminent ihr 
the suppression ot Infanticide in Kitihiawad and wluc h conforms in ujl 
respects to our conception'd'the nost efficacious moans of .htaimm 
the desired result * 
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merits of 1834 and 1835 were furnished to him for Ids 
information and guidance. His census tables were to 
correspond with those of that province. He was to be 
careful in selecting i censor; and he was occasionally 
to test the work of the censor by parties repeating his 
inquiries without his knowledge. He was told that it 
would be an important point gained h} him, if he could 
secure an engagement for the preservation of the female 
issue of marriages, both among chiefs and dependents, 
bv a clause in marriage contracts. It was intimated to 
him that it was thought highly expedient to establish an 
Infanticide Fund similar to that of Kathiawad, the Go- 
\ eminent making advances to it, to be afterwards >■ paid, 
till a permanent source of income was provided for it. 
lie was empowered directly to ask from K&thiawud any 
particular information bo might, desire. 

The Resident at Barodn, through whom Major Hang's 
communication had been forwarded to Government, 
was requested to solicit the Gaikaw.ul to to-oprrate 
vita the British Government in the abolition of infan¬ 
ticide in the Mahikantha, and especially to devote the 
Mausali and other lines to the formation ol an Anti-In¬ 
fanticide Fund with the same objects in view as that of 

Kail)iawad. With this proposal, however, His Highness 
A a j Rao declined to comply, intimating that the ba¬ 
lance in the Kathiawad fund might be employed in the 
.MihiUiiutliu. The. Court of Diioc.mrs, which fully ap¬ 
proved of the plans of Major Lana, observed that all 
for breach of iuianticide engagements might be 
applied as proposed by him adept ndently ot the Gui- 
kawad's consent.# 


* It. may hoof use to compare the views of the Government otfi- 
, ial- in Central India with those of Western India on the subje.: <>f 
the suppression of Infanticide in the M TiMnlhii. ‘ The late Lieut 
UoloiH‘1 Sutherland, the Governor General’s Agent in H njputnnA« rites 
lit Willoughby, ill liii- n>inute. <)i the Jlh May ISt'l “ was lurmwul 
wiih ufony of the ahovo correspondence, and requeued to favor die 
Government with any remarks or so easlions on the. subject whirl. the 
.i ht iuive to odor.” At the suggestion also of (he < mvornnieul ol 
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Major Lang's communication to Goverment on the 
subject of Infanticide in the Mahikhntliib a> already 
mentioned by us, was received by Government in 1842. 
Nothing further was heard on the subject from that 
quarter till the 9th of June 1848, when another report 
was submitted by Captain R. Wallace, the able suc¬ 
cessor there of Major Lang, from which we make the 
following extracts. 


No Census of the Mar wad r population had been 
taken ; and as this was an essential step towards beck¬ 
ing the practice, I have caused one to be made this 
season. It has been framed on the form used in Kii- 
thiawad, and exhibits all the sons of the Mafwndis now 
living, and all the daughters that the heads of families 
have had as well as those still alive. It did not occur 


India, he directed Lieutenant-Colonel Robinson, Political Agent in 
Me'wad, to ascertain the nature of the assistance which could be ob¬ 
tained from the chiefs of that district in carrying out the measures eon 
toinphiled by Government for the suppression of Infanticide in the 
Malnkaniha. 

“ In reply, Major Thoresby, who was officiating for Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sutherland as agent for the Governor General for the states of Rajpu- 
tbia, on the 9th February 1844, furnished this Government ‘with 
o< a letter he had on the same day addressed to Die Government of 
i rutin ; forwarding to that authority transcript of a communundmn U> 
his address from Lieutenant Colonel Rohinson (the Political Agent in 
I\I-Avail,) in which that » fiicer stated it to be bis opinion, that the 
, h .wares which had been suggested by Major Lang for the snpprcs- 
si-m of Infant : cide in the MaMkanifoi would prove ineffectual for the 
attainment of the object in view, as he considered that they left ton 
much in th hands of tile chiefs, the very persons who were naturally 
desirous of perpetuating the evil. Lieut enaftt-Oolonel Robinson ob¬ 
served, that if it were determined that the inter* >ts of humanity would 
justify direct interference in the part of the British Government, the 
least '.l’ject : oi» d lo mode of exercising such interference would be, at 
m : nmee the practice by proclamation, under the. ^ • crest 

pennltu a «.■ourse which in his opinion, would excite no odium nor 
r»V iil any lw of reputation on the British name, but on the < mtrary 
w*»ul«lpro'L equally, if not more, efficacious to tin ui u meml of the 

It jet in view, than the more covert and cone Utah »ry Inn implicated 
,i Dgcmenh. which had been suggested by Major Lang. 
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to me, until the census- was completed, that for statisti¬ 
cal purposes the sons that have died should have been 
entered as well as the daughters who have died ; but 
this omission shall be rectified in the next census which 
will be drawn up in the course of the present year. As 
far as the male part of the population is concerned, I 
believe this census is correct, but very much the reverse 
as regards females, which will be apparent enough on 
reference to the accompanying abstract. And by com¬ 
parison of the Chowan tribe (which is happy in the 
freedom from this unnatural crime) with the others, it 
will be evident that no account has been rendered of 
many females that have been born, and that the causes 
of death assigned for rnany r of the departed are little to 
be trusted. 
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a !q lor warding Lieutenant-Colonel Robinson’s letter to the G*>v 
ernmeut of India, Major Thoresby observed, ‘Regarding the arrange 
incuts which hau been proposed nc means for put ling an endio the 
'iccutrencd of a crime in the MahilmnthA tract, Lieutcnant-Colonol 
pi iiin >n has expressed his sentiments in detail m the accompanying 
hud and these lead to the cundusion that, they would be found in 
practice io he embarrassing and inefficient. But with respect ’ the 
idtornative suggested m the 16th paragraph of the letter, whidi would 
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The age ol the eldest female in the above list is dd 
years; so that the births and deaths enumerated in the 
al)f*v(: table are spread over that period. As it was not 
til] November 1845 that the mass of the Mar wadi- had 
hound themselves to abstain from the crime, and as the 
chiefs who had entered into these engagements at an 
earlier date had not the power nor probably much good- 
t© check the practice among their followers of their 
own authority, it is only from that dale that we can ox- 
pent any change to have taken place with reference to 
the practice of infanticide. I find that since that. dele, 
therefore, there have been 3$ female children, of wlium 
7 have died, There are also 34 boys alive who have 
been born since that date; but, owing to the omission 
which I lamented before, we do not know how man\ 
boys born in it may have died. At the same time the 
near equality of the sexes as they stand gives reason to 
hope that the mere preliminary measures that have been 
adopted have effected some good, for on a narrow wru- 
tiriv of the original detailed census I have cvcrv rea¬ 
son to believe that ten of these female children owe 
their lives to them. 

“The idar Darbrir is prepared to bear tho cost of any 
measures that may be necessary for the extinction of 
iliis ciirtie, both by keeping up any requisite establish¬ 
ment for detection, and by extending pecuniary aid to 
the poorer Uarwadis in marrying off their daughters. ) 


seen to contemplate Siutcs uruler the protection merely ol the BrilUh 
Government, I am not aware of the course that could be conveniently 
made available for enforcing the pen alties that might, be prescribed, 
w ore a proclamation of the tenor noticed to be issued. By pursuing a 
steady line of conduct of interdicting the pm*tkv under severe poind 
tie* wherever we have the undoublcd right to enforce our orders, in 
exhorting chief? tmd people to abs< dn from it themselves and b use 
the r influence for causing others h. evvise to abandon ti. arid i » repro 
I .die : and * hmmina the e who mo ' •’ it, much might perhaps 

bo diet ted, in due cour e of time, towards infusing ■ bettor tone of 
mbid in this pancular, and inducing the eoratnm ity in gorurulto view 
(he. matter in a more beneficial light in parts of the count ty where sucfi 
change is to be desired.” 
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am inclined to believe that for the purposes of detection 
it will not be necessary lo maintain a costly establish¬ 
ment. The census shows only 354 Marwadi families 
in all; and if we deduct from this number the childless 
and those who are not even suspected of committing 
the crime in question, such as the CliQwans, the 8.dnga- 
ras, many of the miscellaneous Rajputs, as well as 
many families in which there are already two or three 
daughters, there will remain a comparatively small 
number whom it will be necessary to watch. The 
Marwadls, moreover, are so thinly scattered among the 
rest of the population, and from their position iheir do¬ 
mestic affairs are so well known to all around them, 
that the absolute concealment of the birth or death ol a 
child would be impossible. The cause of death, indeed, 
ma r Lo more effectually hidden and must always l>o 
difficult of proof. 

“ I would prefer to employ different hands from time 
to time in framing the population returns, and investi¬ 
gating the suspicious cases previous to bringing them 
forward for trial, arranging in such a manner that every 
village should be. visited at least twice, in the year. l>ut 
1 would depend in great measure on the 1'clar Porbar 
for the collection of evidence to ensure conviction, as 
there can b<- no doubt of its grcatei opportunities for so 
doing, and as I have confidence in its goodwill lo the 
though it may require occasionally to be prompt¬ 
ed io action. 

jr is, however, on measures of a nature the reverse 
ol coercive i hat ( look with most confidence for the era¬ 
dication of a crime which, being opposed to some ol the 
best interests of human and even animal nature, may 
be said to commence the struggle under considerable 
dis ul vantages. Tn add-on to the grant of see hundred 
rupees per annum to the Infanticide fund, and the em¬ 
ployment of forty Mnrwadia in the Sibandiof the stale, 
ill. |{}i ju has jus: < cinced his .sense of the heinousuess 
u the crime and his Wuli to aid and entourage those 
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who l,irow il ofT - by the employment of ten Marwaclis 
v. ho have saved their female children since 1815 as his 
own personal attendants. These men have been chosen 
rom the iribes and localities where the offence has 
■ ii u r.o In an most frequent, and being in other respects 
fitting, they have-been placed in a position where they 
can earn sufficient to provide for the marriage expences 
of fheir children. The annexation of the Ahmadnagar 
I arganii to I'dar,^ and ibe consequent increase of terri¬ 
tory and income, will open channels for to employment 
of others, while it is to be understood through the prin¬ 
cipality that no favor or patronage will be bestowed on 
those who labour under a suspicion of being guilty of 
Infanticide.” 

“ \\ e have as yet no applications for pecuniary aid 
in making up marriage portions, nor do 1 think such 
applications should lie encouraged, for there is quite 
enough of the sordid in the character of these Mar- 
wadis to induce a run upon this fund, if the example 
lie once given. Indeed, the tendering pecuniary aid in 
sueli matters at all is obviously open to the objection 
Unit it may encourage the seeking of higher aliianc.es 
than tlx- ordinary means of the parties could warrant; 
vtnl in ibis view it is to be regretted that the 4th stipu- 
lation made by the chiefs was ever admitted, viz. trial 
which allows them to put a veto on the intermarriage of 
the daughters of their followers with the Rajputs of the 
country, who though not Miirwardis arc, as far as purity 
of blood is concerned, Hilly their equals. 1 am aware 
however, that the chief were only induced to sign the 
bond.- by Captain Lang with the greatest difficulty : and 
io trial gentleman belongs the honor of having taken 
the first steps to abolish Infanticide in this province.” 

'M |,r h of this information, furnished by (.'apiain Wal¬ 
lace, u a* gratifying m (lovernnienl, particularly that 
respec.iin:; the benefits accruing from the preliminary 

[On the ' ell )•> (he throne of Jaiidpur of Tukalsjngh, the. 0 f 
Ahn.adnugar.] 


CAPTAIN WALLACE. 
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engagements, and the liberality and consideration of 
the Raja of I'd nr. He was requested, however, to ex¬ 
plain how the orders of Government in reply to the first 
report on Infanticide in the Mahikanthd had not been 
noticed. The Government adhered to its views about 
marriage fund, the propriety and benefit of which had 
been so well tested elsewhere. Lord Falkland, on the 
suggestion of Mr. Willoughby, sent a personal letter to 
Ganpatrao Gaikawad, soliciting him to give up the 
lines to it which his predecessor and father, Sayuji, had 
declined to part with for this object; and His Highness 
compromised the matter by granting the half of them in 
time to come. The plan of having a permanent censor 
was adhered to, as favourable to the accumulation ol 
experience. 

Another Report on infanticide in the Mahikimthc was 
presented hy Captain Wallace on the 26th May, IMF 
following are its principal port ions. 

“ The arrangement effected by Major Lang in January 
1842 extended only to the Rajputs of lclni. I. hose ol 
Ahmadnagar were not included, and the departure of 
the chief Takat Singh to Jaudpur in the next year, and 
the doubtful status of that Pargana till last June, pre¬ 
vented any regular measures of precaution beintj taken 
wiih regard to the Murw&dis of that district, though ii 
i td been generally nolilied to all tin country that In¬ 
fanticide hereafter would be treated as a crime. 

• ’1 lie transfer of Ahmadnagar to I’dar. mid the con- 
si >|’w at in reuse of establishments, pi -ented the oppor¬ 
tunity of giving some employment to the Marwadi Raj¬ 
puts; and forty-live of them were enrolled in the. new 
-tibundi, principally from the lvumpiiwat elan, in which 
the crime had hitherto been most life. The selection 
was generally made of young married men, who not 
having yet been hardened by the perpetration of this 
ait icily might lie supposed most likely to take the op¬ 
portunity wlij< It employment offered them of saving tin 
uu'w v neers, try for the future marriage of their female 
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children lroin their pay ; but it was also imperative that 
i hev should be active and able-bodied, and that it should 
be plainly understood that bona-fide service was to be 
performed, and not that they were merely bribed to ab¬ 
stain from cliild-murder. The Raja of 1'dar had offered 
•service o' a somewhat more attractive kind than the 
ranks of the Si band i to ten Marwadis of the higher 
classes as his own immediate attendants; but, as he ex¬ 
pected them to wear a certain kind of uniform, they all 
refused to avail themselves of the proposal. 

‘ In the close of the year 1 deputed Dliondu Shastri, 
a young man whom I had received from the College at 
Puna in 1847, and placed on this establishment, to frame 
a new and more careful census of the Mar wadi popula¬ 
tion, as I had discovered some omissions and errors in 
that noticed in my former Report. This young man 
perionnnd his task with zeal and honesty ; and I have 
the honut to annex an abstract of the voluminous Re 
turns he had framed, which include almost every parti¬ 
cular desirable to be known of the families and connec¬ 
tions of this tribe of Rajputs. 

“Dhondu Shastri early reported several cases of In¬ 
fanticide which had occurred since the framing of the 
last census ; and as an immediate example seemed ne- 
ee*sar\ to save children yet unborn, I directed my As- 
mm.uii, Captain Keily, to assemble a Court in strict ac¬ 
cordance with Major Lang's settlement for th, trial of 
the oflonders, as 1 was employed in the southern part 
°1 the Province, and it would have been inconvenient 
lor the witnesses and others to attend at n;v camp. 
(1 opy of my instructions to Captain Keily is annexed, in 
which 1 requested him to lay fairly before he chiefs 
leu nr rig the court the inevitable consequence of their 
slurring over their business as they had done several 
y >v brieve, w hen the; lined persons eu.ilty of Infant* 
icid». wi sums •<> ridiculously small to legalize the 
Atrocity for a trill’ g pc.«-un‘cirv eon-ffdemiiom ' aplain 
Keily very satisfactorily led them to admit that no pun- 
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ishment could be considered sufficient that did not at 
a.ll events thwart the selfish pecuniary calculations oi 
the child-murderers by taking from them, in the shape 
of a fine, the money which they expected to save by 
their crime; and as the expense of marrying off a daugh¬ 
ter to the poorer Marwadis was estimated at Rs. 150, 
he prevailed on the court to consider that as the mini¬ 
mum punishment. Two Marwadis were immediately 
brought to trial, viz. Ranmalawat Padaxn Singh Anar 
Singh, aged 20 years, and Ranmalawat Bharat Singh 
A bji, aged 25 years, the latter for the destruction of a 
female infant in November 1845, and the former for a 
similar crime in September 1848* Both wev. convicted, 
and sentenced to pay a fine each of 150 rupees, or lo 
sufici two years imprisonment in irons. Tn the latter 
case, Knsan Singh Tliakur of Kotra was shown lo have 
been privy to the murder, and to have concealed it. He, 
moreover, refused to give any evidence before the Court, 
which came to the resolution of fining him 30 rupees 
for his complicity and contumacy. The prisoners Pa- 
dam Singh and Bharat Singh had been employed in 
the ranks of the new Sibandi, but were of course imme¬ 
diately discharged. Subsequently, on my camp having 
been moved to Ahmadnagar, I .superintended in per¬ 
son a third trial of Kmnpawat Surat Singh Zalina Sing 
of Bawancnd, who was also convicted and lino** 150 
rnpct:f> foi tlw destruction of a female child in Novem¬ 
ber 1817. Tn the course of the proceedings, it appear¬ 
ed timi the father o( the primmer Z44m Sin;di h »d wi! 
fully concealed, from the karkun employed in Irani in g 
the census, the birth and death of the. child in question. 
IJr also grossly prevaricated on the trial; and the sirdars 
agreed to line him 15 rupees for his conduct. 

u These examples ha c startled the Marwadis. .1 am 
not, however, sanguine that they will be sufficient to put 
a stop to the crime. Indeed, I have heard with regret 
that then are strong suspicions against a elm f (who 
v: U . r , o' ( forward in re* ommending the adopt ion of the 
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infanticide regulations to his brother chiefs and depend- 
dents) of having himself been lately guilty of the crime; 
but as there is no direct proof of the birth of the child! 
and as I am aware of much ill-will towards him, I have 
contented myself with directing a greater degree of 
watchfulness towards him. Nothing, I am aware, 
would more surely strike down Infanticide than the 
conviction and punishment of a Marwadi of rank; but, 
on the other hand, a failure in conviction would be at¬ 
tended with various disadvantages unnecessary to dwell 
upon. 

“The statements of which an abstract is annexed to 
this report enter more fully that hitherto into the do¬ 
mestic circumstances of the Marwadis; and a new state¬ 
ment has been obtained of all the women enceinte when 
the kdrkun went through the villages. This is most 
important, to keep up the connection between the census 
of one year and that following; and there seems as yet 
to be no great difficulty in obtaining this information; 
and once obtained it obviously acts as a great check on 
the parents, when the birth takes place. We have also 
information of all the alliances of the IVIarwadis, which 
will probably be df use hereafter in removing some of 
the difficulties experienced by them in obtaining suita¬ 
ble connexions for their daughters. 

“The whole number of Marwadi adult males is 558, 
of whom 441 arc married. The adult females (wives of 
the above, and who of course come from other tribes) 
■ire 481. There are also 49 married Marwadi girls, 
some of whom have majried into Marwadi families of 
other Iribes than those to which their fathers belong. 
On the whole, however, it seems very unusual for any 
ouo to have more than one wife, their general poverty 
J h - J he 441 Marwadi couples appear to 

! a . male children; and the whole number of 

an 3 i ers confessed to, living or dead, is 276. If, how- 
cu l, wo suppose the girls really to have been equal in 
number to the boys born, wc have barely two children 
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to each marriage. Out of 41 I'dar chiefs, 19 have no 
sons, and the genealogical tables of the principal fami¬ 
lies show them to have been generally saved from ex¬ 
tinction by a single life or an adoption. 

‘‘Of the 276 female children who appear on these re¬ 
turns, 7S have been born since Major Lang’s last arrange¬ 
ments in 1845; and of these only 4 are reported to have 
been born in that year, 1 of whom is dead. 19 births 
are reported for the second year, of which two are dead. 
21 births are reported in the third year, of which four 
are dead; and 34 births in the last year, of which 14 
are dead. 

“ It may be interesting to contrast the reported births 
of boys during the same time,—in the first year, 30; in 
the second yeaT, 34 ; in the third year, 31; and in the 
last year, 37. We have unfortunately no information 
of the number of deaths, during these years, the karkun 
not having made particular inquiries as in the case of 
females. 

“ It appears, however, that the last census must be 
not far from accurate. The reported births of females 
having been steadily increasing for the last four years 
until now, the female births are to the males only as 34 
to 37. The obstacle of the concealment of births may, 
therefore, have been in great measure overcome. 

“ Of the 14 deaths of female infants born in the la?rt 
year, it has been ascertained that 3 were destroyed. On 
this account two Marwadis were tried and convicted, as 
reported in the preceding paragraphs, and one remains 
untried, he being at Jaudpur in the service ot Maharaja 
Takat Singh. The third trial that took place in this 
year was for the murder of a child born in 1847, but 
whose birth having been concealed by the parents was 
not entered in the returns for that year. 

“ On reconsideration of the arrangements that have 
been carried intoellect, and those yet to come for the 
extirpation of Infanticide, it ha- occurred to me, that, 
inconvenience and ineiheieney rt.aj result from not 
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having a permanent establishment to superintend them. 
The trial that I have made of Dliondu Shastri (who as 
I have before stated was educated and graduated at the 
Puna College) has been so satisfactory, that I could 
not expect to find another person so zealous in the work 
and at the same time so free from the influence which 
might operate on a native of Gujarat, and I have there¬ 
fore with the consent of the Tdar Darbar, nominated 
him to the supervision of the infanticide arrangements 
on a salary of 30 rupees, which he was before in receipt 
of on this establishment. The Darbar also engages to 
pay him marching bhatta while out in the villages, and 
to place two or three sepoys at his disposal during his 
employment oil these duties.” 

Government informed Captain Wailace that it view¬ 
ed with the greatest satisfaction the zeal which he had 
displayed in the good cause, and the attention which he 
had bestowed on the various matters noticed by him. It 
approved of the distinct measures proposed by him, as 
entirely consonant with instructions already issued to 
the Mahikantha agency. 

On the 26lh November 1849, Captain Wallneo,—r-nftev * 
explaining how no proclamation against infanticide had 
been issued, owing principally to the non-completion of 
the preliminary arrangements till 1846, shortly before 
Major Lang left the province, though all had been warn¬ 
ed of the consequence^ of practising infanticide,—pro¬ 
posed that it should be generally intimated, in a procla¬ 
mation, that no chief in the Mahikantha has the power 
either judicially or otherwise of injuring life or limb, 
and that this declaration should be held as including in¬ 
fanticide. The Government, however, did not consent 
to the limitation of the jurisdiction of the Raja of Liar to 
this extent, though he was then the only chieftain in the 
province who had the power of life and death in his 
hands under the superintendence of Government. 

Captain Wallace’s report for 1850, presented to Gov¬ 
ernment on the 8th August 1850, was declared by the 
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Government to be “for the most part very satisfactoij, 
though it will be necessary for that able officer to con¬ 
tinue to exercise the utmost vigilance in watching and 
enforcing the measures adopted for the extinction of the 
crime.” It appeared from the table appended to it, that 
in the year 1849-50, there were born 49 females to the 
Marwadi Rajputs of the Mahikantha, of whom, however, 
13 had died. Compared vyith the preceding year, the 
entire number of females noticed by it had increased 
from 197 to 235. It intimated various punishments ol 
Rajputs for neglect of reporting births and deaths, ac¬ 
cording to the regulations adopted. It mentioned that 
there had been no demands on the infanticide fund, an 
that in consequence the subscription of the Raja ol I . 
had not been called in for the year. It noticed the a - 
tempts made by Captain Wallace to reduce the 
or marriage gifts, to Bhats and Charans; but the Go¬ 
vernment doubted the propriety of the accomplishment 
of this through British authority, lest voluntary gifts 
should be converted into permanent rights. Though 
Captain Wallace did not think that this result would 
follow, and suggested some cautions calculated to pre¬ 
vent it, the Government finally adhered to its opinion, 
intimating that only general efforts should continue to 
be made to lessen the expenees of Rajput marriages. 

The reports from the Mahikantha since the year last 
mentioned, have continued on the whole to be of a satis¬ 
factory character, though they show sufficient reason 
for the continued vigilance and exertion of the British 
officials in that province. From the last one received, 
furnished by Lieut.-Colonel H. W. Trevelyan, an of¬ 
ficer of much experience in Rajput affairs,—on the 18th 
November 1853, we extract the following table of the 
male and female Marwadi Rajputs for the last five years. 


1848 - 49 

1849 - 60 

1850 - 51 

1851 - 52 

1852 - 53 


Males. 

991 

1,005 

1.032 

1,059 

1,074 


Females. 
197 
235 
268 
291 
305 
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he increase of five years was of males 83 and of fe¬ 
males 10S. hor the year 1852-53, the mortality among 
the children born was 4 males and 8 females, a fact 
which led Lord Elphinstone’s Government to observe, 
that although “ it may not have been caused wilfully,” 
“it is a reason why the political agent should in no 
wise relax his vigilance, and should endeavour by every 
means to awaken among the Mar wad is a sense of the 
criminality of infanticide, whether caused by active 
means or neglect.” 

The systems of infanticide which we have hitherto 
noticed have all been connected with Rajput tribes 
claiming,—in many instances, we believe, without rea¬ 
son,—to be the descendants of the ancient Kshatriya , 
or warrior, class of India. Another connected with the 
Kulambis , or Kunbis , or cultivators, of Gujarat, who are 
reckoned merely Shudras , or members of the servile 
class, remains to be mentioned. 

Mr. E. G. Fawcett of the Civil Service, when collector 
of Ahmada'bap, directed the attention of Government to 
a disproportion of males and females in the villages of 
the L£wa (or Rewa^) Kunbi's which had been brought 
to his notice by Thakursi Punjashah, the native revenue 
officer of the Daskrohi pargana of that colleclorate, di¬ 
rectly subject to the British Government. His letter 
was dated the 30th December 1847. The principal in¬ 
habitants of the villages referred to had admitted the ex¬ 
istence of the crime,—perpetrated generally by parental 
neglect,—owing to the heavy expenccsof marrying their 
female children into good families residing at a distance, 
and the indisposition of the higher Kunbis to give their 
daughters to the families near them from which they 
were content to receive their wives. Mr. Fawcett had 
been successful in getting the heads of the caste to enter 
into voluntary agreements to diminish their marriage 


* Re wa, popularly corrupted into Lewa, is one of the native names 
of the Nirbada, or Nirmada river. 
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expcnces. According to these agreements, the expences 
were to be reduced in some instances from rupees 3,800 
to about rupees 700. Mr. Fawcett feared that the cus¬ 
tom of infanticide extended to the adjoining territories 
of the Gaikawadand even the city ofAhmadabad itself. 

Mr. Fawcett’s communication having been laid be¬ 
fore Mr. Huttof the Civil Service, the Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner for the Konkan and Gujarat, for his opinion, he 
made a report on it to the Court of Sadar Adalat in 
Bombay, on the 29th February 1848, of which the fol¬ 
lowing is an extract. 

“ I have had a partial knowledge of the existence oi 
this practice in this province for some years. It first 
forced itself on my attention at tfie trial of some cases 
of murder, while session judge of this [Ahmadabad] 
zillah, in 1839, which indirectly arose out of it. I have 
made many inquiries on the subject, during my tours 
as judicial commissioner, and have often found persons 
to admit the existence of it, in reference to other castes 
than those to which they belonged, and have only been 
withheld from bringing it to notice, from the want of that 
evidence which might satisfy others, and the difficulty 
of suggesting a remedy.” “It was I who about two 
years since directed the attention of Rao Saheb Tha- 
kursi Punjashah, mamlatdar, to it. I then pointed out 
the caste in which it was supposed particularly to pre¬ 
vail, and the evidence by which it might be inferred. 
He expressed surprise, which might have been real, 
though I should hardly have expected any person in 
such a position in this province, to be ignorant of it, see¬ 
ing that it prevails from Daman,* northwards. He then 
promised me he would inquire into it, and if possible 
do some thing for checking it, and well has he perform¬ 
ed his promise. In saying this I by no means desire to 
detract from Thakursi’s merits in what he has done. 
Every credit is due to the magistrate and himself.” 

* [Daman, bclongingto the Portuguese, is the southern boundary of 
the Gujarat province and language.] 
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“ The measures taken by the magistrate, strike at the 
root of the evil, and afford a fair prospect of success, 
provided the penalty can be enforced summarily, of 
which I entertain very considerable doubt.^ Yet pride, 
in which the practice has its origin, still operates as 
powerfully as ever, and may be expected to lead to^io- 
lations of the engagement, which it will be very difli- 
cult to detect and punish, although well known amongst 
the people ; or if even by great vigilance on the part of 
the local officers, this can be guarded against, and the 
agreement maintained for the present. As the actual 
contracting parties pass away one after another, their 
successors may not be disposed to hold it as binding on 
them. For it must not be lost sight of, that the long 
prevalence of the practice has rendered the people so 
familiar with it, that their moral feelings are blunted, 
and they no longer perceive the heinousness of it. Still 
it is so opposed to the natural feeling of parents, and 
especially of the mother, that if all the leading people of 
the caste can be brought to consent to it, there will be 
much room to hope. The concurrence of the families 
'in the Chelotra and Pitlad, would seem indispensable 
to the present arrangement, from the former being those 
most esteemed by the people here, as offering desirable 
alliances for their daughters, as those at Pitlad are by 
those in Chelotra. This might perhaps be accomplish¬ 
ed by the magistrate of Kaira (Kheda) in the latter, but 
the other will not be so easy, Pitlad being in the Gaika- 
wud’s territory.” 

The absolute necessity for a prompt and energetic 
movement in this case was sufficiently apparent from 
the following returns. 


[The penalty was to be five hundred rupees, for a breach of the 
engagements to marry daughters in the contiguous, and not distant, 
countries. This penalty, though sanctioned by the magistrate, could 
obviously not be enforced in any of the Company's Courts.] 
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eiilfn of Births and Deaths of Female children of the 
Lewd and KadaivaKunbis in the Ahmddabad Collec¬ 
tor ate for 1846, 1847, and 1848. 


^ Parganas. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Daskrohl . 

115 

109 

131 

106 

136 

87 

Juitnlpur. 

59 

39 

G8 

39 

73 

27 

Dholkfi . 

79 

7 

70 

15 

113 

22 

Total. 

253 

155 

272 

160 

322 

136 


E. G. Fawcett. 


Census of the Kunbi Population , the only Caste in the 
Kaird (Khedd) Magistracy in which the crime of Fe¬ 
male Infanticide is said to prevail. 



Taiukds. 

Kunbi Population. 

in 

MU 

Fh 

V£s 

Remarks. 


Males. 

jjFe/na&i 

Total. 

1 

2 

Mahunda.... 

10,704 

7,471 

18,175 

70 

This Census was taken on the 
1st January 1849 by the different 

Mdtar. 

8,519 

7,921 

16,440 

93 

village authorities. The Kunbi 
population alone is exhibited in 

? 

Nandd . 

18,596 

13,278 

31,874 

71 

it; as from the inquiries made, 
the commission of the crime ap¬ 

4 

Thdsrfi_ 

6,721 

4,573 

11,294 

68 

pears to be confined to that caste 
alone, especially the sect called 

5 

Borsad. 

12,347 

8,772 

21,119 

71 

Lewfi, which forms the majority of 
the populction in the Gberotnr 
district*: and principally the prac¬ 
tice is said to pres ail amongst the 

6 

Nftpdd. 

11,433 

7,462 

18,895 

65 

7 

Kupadwung. 

3.150 | 

2,221, 

6,376 

71 

richer portion of the community 
called Potfdrtra (portioners). The 


Total. . 

71,470 j 

51,703 

1,23.17 3 

72 

disproportion, as noted in column 

6, is striking enough- 


J. Webb ; magistrate . 
Kaird, Magistrate’s Office , 23c/ Feb. 1849. 


* [The Kadawd, Kunbis derive their designation from the town and 
district of Kadi, north ofAhmadabdd. They celebrate their marriages 
only once in ten years, and then, conditionally, even of children in the 
womb! This extraordinary fact was first brought to the notice of the 
author by Major H. Aston, late assistant to the Kajhiawad political 
agency. Further and indubitable testimony respecting it was obtained 
by himself and the Rev. J. M. Mitchell, when passing through the Kadi 
districts in 1840, especially from Jayasinghji, the farmer of these districts 
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Mr. Webb, with the assistance of the munsif of Nari- 
nd, himself a Kunbi, brought the principal Kunbis of the 
districts of his charge under engagements for the re¬ 
duction ol marriage expences, similar to those recom¬ 
mended by Mr. Fawcett, in the Ahmadabad collector- 
ate : but he was not successful in inducing those in the 
neighbouring districts of the Gaikawad and the Nawab 
of Cambay to follow this example. 

The Bombay Government, alarmed by the existence 
of such extensive female infanticide among the cultiva¬ 
tors of the Zillahs of Ahmadabad andKheda, requested, 
on the 20th September 1848, the judges of the Sadar 
Adalat^ to issue a circular to all the magistrates in the 
settled districts of the presidency, informing them of the 
alarming discovery which had been made, and requir¬ 
ing them to ascertain whether there were “any grounds 
for supposing that the same abominable practice exists 
in any part of their jurisdiction.” The magistrates of 
Baroch, Surat, Thana, Ratnagiri, Belgium, Dharwad, 
Solapur, Puna, Ahmadnagar, Nasik, and Kjiandesh, and 
the agent at Kulaba, reported that “ there are no grounds 
for believing this inhuman practice to exist in their res¬ 
pective zillahs, the magistrate at Dharwad, Mr. Bell, 
observing that the districts of the Ahmadabad, and Khc- 


da collectorates, to which allusion is made, are probabh 
those in which the Grasias and Thakur chiefs have a 
proprietory right in the soil, and periodical settlements 
are made for the revenue at intervals of several years, 
so that there is little direct interference on the part of 
Government in the details of administration, and that 


under the Gaikawad. The following is an extract from the statement 
ipven by this intelligent native gentleman on that occasion. “The Kit- 
daw a Kunbis marry only on two days, four days intervening between 
them, every ten years. The exact time is fixed by ten or twelve Brah¬ 
mans, who meet at Unja at the temple of Mata , to prepare a procla¬ 
mation setting it forth, to be published by the headmen of the caste,”] 


* Messrs. Bell, Warden, LeGeyt, and G. Grant. 
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while it is very possible that the practice of infanticide 
may have existed unobserved in such districts, he con¬ 
ceives it impossible that it can be carried on in districts- 
where the administration is entirely in the hands of the 
servants of Government, and which are subject to con¬ 
stant visits from European officers.”^ Mr. Davies, the 
magistrate of Baroch, was informed, in reference to his 
report on the subject, that the judges were of opinion 
that on further inquiry he would see cause for doubting 
his conviction that female infanticide was not practised 
in his magistracy He afterwards frankly admitted his 
mistake, in an able paper on the social state of the cul¬ 
tivators under his charge. He found that in 50 villages 
the disparity between Ivunbi boys and girls under twelve 
years of age was 31 per-cent, while that of the males of 
the whole Kunbi population was 27 1-4 per cent, be¬ 
ing 15 per cent in excess of the males of the whole popu¬ 
lation, which, too, exceeded the females by 11 or 12 per 
cent. The disparity of the Rajput population of his 
districts, also, was very considerable. There is reason 
to fear, as thought by Mr. Hutt, that even the collector- 
ate of Surat is not altogether free from the commission 
of the dreadful and debasing crime of infanticide, though, 
as we learn from Mr. Hebbert, the present vigilant 


judge at that station, no case warranting imputations 
against any particular class of the native population 
there, has lately come before his court. 

In tlci East India Company’s territories, in which the 
collectorates now mentioned are situated, infanticide, 
when proved, must, according to our laws and regula¬ 
tions, be treated as murder. The difficulty of'proving 
the crime, however, which is there generally effected 
by the parental neglect of infants, without violence, is 
obviously very great. To counteract the horrid custom, 
we have the vigilance of our British officials, directing 


* Letter to Bombay Government from Mr. M. Larkcn, Register of 
(lie Sadar Adiilat, dated the 29th January, 1851. 
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that of tli e native officials acting under their authority; 
a stricter system than formerly prevailed of statistical 
repoit and registration ; and the conventional agreement 
of the castes implicated to lessen their marriage ex- 
pences and to take wives from their immediate neigh¬ 
bours, as first arranged by Mr. Fawcett. If the crime do 
not immediately disappear, it must be treated emergent- 
ly by special legislation. As the Government recog¬ 
nises certain rights of caste as a social institution, it is 
perfectly competent for it, in extreme circumstance s to 
demand from the Kunbis practising the crime, as prov¬ 
ed by the returns of their population, a heavy fine, to be 
levied on them as a body, and to be raised by the caste 
authorities which they usually recognize. A law must 
be framed to authorize their being treated in this ease 
as if they were found in our non-regulation provinces. 


J 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS—HEINOUS CHARACTER OF 
JA'DEJa' INFANTICIDE—THE TEMPTATIONS LEADING 
TO ITS COMMISSION—GENERAL MORAL DEPRAVITT OF 
THE JA DEJAS—INFANTICIDE OF THE RAJPUTS IN GE¬ 
NERAL—ITS IMITATION BYT OTHER TRIBES—• BENEVO¬ 
LENCE OF THE EFFORTS OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
FOR THE ABOLITION OF INDIAN INFANTICIDE—EN¬ 
COURAGEMENTS TO PERSEVERANCE—PROSPECTS OF 
ANTI-INFANTICIDE—MORAL RENOVATION OF INDIA— 

Britain’s mission in india. 

The reader of the preceding pages will doubtless 
long ere this have formed his own opinion of the Infant¬ 
icide of Western India, particularly that of the Jadejas 
of Kathiawad and Kachh. It is in some respects pro¬ 
bably the basest and and most atrocious as a system, it 
we except perhaps that of the areois of the South Sea 
Islands, ever known to have been perpetrated on the 
polluted surface of this fallen and depraved world. It 
proceeds not, like the sacrificial infanticide of the Ca- 
naanites, Phenicians, Carthaginians, and other peoples 
of ancient time:', and the mountaineers of Orisa in our 
own, from a misinterpretation of the character and will 
of deity, and their belief that, they were doing their gods 
service, and deprecating evil, and purchasing blessings, 
for themselves and their families, when they imbrued 
their hands in the blood of their own offspring, or de¬ 
voted it to death and destruction by the consuming fire. 
Tt is not like the infanticide of the Spartans, who killed 
their weakly children by severity of discipline, of unna- 
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tural abandonment, lest an incompetency on their part 
to discharge the duties of the state,—which they erro¬ 
neously associated too much with physical power,— 
should bring on them disgrace and dishonour, if not 
ultimate ruin. It is not like that; of the Persians and 
others, when shrinking from the reproach of adultery and 
the severe punishment with which it was visited, they 
removed by death their illegitimate children lest they 
should be witnesses against them of their own incon¬ 
tinence and impurity. It is not like that ol the Arabs, 
who buried their daughters under their altars, when sur¬ 
prized by their enemies, lest they should fall into hostile 
hands and be defiled and dishonoured. It is not like 
that of the Chinese, who apprehend that, amidst the de¬ 
mands of an overgrown population, they may not be 
able to find the means of rearing those who could perform 
the least service for their own support. It is not like that 
of the savage nations, in which the paucity of the means 
of sustenance and the difficulty of procuring it by the 
uncertain and exhausting efforts of the chase, have sug¬ 
gested the idea of lessening the demands for it by limit¬ 
ing the number of those requiring its supply. It is not. 
the consequence of pressing famine, as on the repeated 
failure of a crop, or the straitness of it siege, when 
energetic man and tender woman have been alike 
driven to the most revolting extremities, from the fam¬ 
ishing cry of their perishing children or the ravenous 
demands of their own unsatisfied hunger. It is not 
that of the mean, and ignorant, and debased outcasts of 
a large community, whose vice has led them to forsake 
the pursuits of lawful industry, and who have betaken 
themselves to the practice of unlawful deeds and loath¬ 
some iniquity ; but it is that of classes claiming the high¬ 
est lineage from the most remote times, and demanding 
the privileges of nobility, and even, in many instances, 
of royalty itself. It has not the sanction of the prevail¬ 
ing religion of the country in which it is perpetrated, 
though it. is but feebly opposed by it, and is indirectly 
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encouraged by some of its principles and institutes. It 
is not approved by the majority of the population in the 
midst of which it occurs, though it is tolerated by its 
apathy in the matter of human life, which is all preval¬ 
ent, notwithstanding the fanatical regard which is uni¬ 
versally exhibited for the preservation of the life of the 
lowest brutes. Tt originates in execrable pride and 
selfishness, in the determination to give no daughter in 
marriage except to families of the highest rank and with 
a nuptial expenditure too great for the circumstances of 
those by whom it is ordered and arranged. It is the 
preference of murder, for the purpose of supporting a 
fictitious greatness, to the dictates of nature and human¬ 
ity calling for the preservation and rearing of offspring 
according to the universal law of rational and even irra¬ 
tional life. Yet, the temptations to its commission are 
palpable and powerful, in Hindu society, especially as 
it appears among the Rajput race; while the moral and 
social impediments to its commission by that people are 
comparatively feeble and ineffectual. Absolute moral- 
lity in any one principle is unknown to the shastra 
by which they profess to be guided. The degradation 
of woman by Hinduism, which we have noticed in the 
commencement of this work, more than counterbalances 
the pauranik injunctions for the preservation of her life, 
fthe is intrinsically, with this system of religion, of value 
only in so far as she may be positively needed for the 
purposes oi marriage; and a superfluous supply of her 
sex, ns is imagined, may be treated as a nuisance. 
Hinduism takes the whole responsibility of marriage 
from the parties most directly connected with it, whom 
at unites before they are able lo make a rational choice 
for themselves; and throws it upon the parents, who or¬ 
der die whole of the arrangements according to their 
own will. The affection and love of the parties joined 


in marriage, which constitute its real essence, and draw 
parties together agreeable to recognised affinities, are 
unkuown elements in its consummation by Hinduism 
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is remarkable and heterogeneous system offaitli and 
manners creates difficulties in the way of marriage such 
as nowhere exist in any other country of the globe. It 
tells its votaries that marriage must never be celebrated 
beyond the bounds of each particular caste, whatever 
mght be the advantages of its extension to parties pass¬ 
ing under another denomination and inhabiting the 
same ocality and possessed of equal advantages and 
VXOr . 11 tells the father that his child must never be 

married within his own clan, or even go/ra, or paternal 
lineage, though reckoned from the most distant genera- 
’ions. It limits the time of appropriate marriage to the 
period intervening between the seventh and tenth year 
<»! a girl, and sanctions even an earlier union, which is 
most commonly required by the customs of Indian so¬ 
ciety. It demands an ostentatious and expensive 
method of marriage, with numerous presents, proces¬ 
sions, illuminations, and /castings, most impoverishing 
f o individuals and families. It sanctions the beggary 
oi brtdnnans, bhats, barbers, and chtirans, and other re¬ 
ligious mendicants, representing the gifts given to them 
a- necessary and meritorious, and attributing the great- 
< mischief to the satires and curses originating in their 
disappointed avarice. It visits conversion to any other 
system of faith by social and civil excommunication, 
which a future change of sentiment and conduct cannot 
altogether remedy. It has put a certain stigma, or em¬ 
bargo, on the Jadejas, in consequence of the entrance of 
many of them in former times, from the rigor of the 
Muslim arms, within the pale of Mnhammadism which 
t icy uy to mitigate by most lavish expenditure, and 
arrogant assumption, and a strict observance of its light- 
(' < . Crcillon ' es a * we 11 'as its most cruel rites. It speaks 
'< existence of an unmarried female after she has 
Um< c a / years ol puberty as a calamity. It affords 
no -u icient check to the general dissoluteness of socie¬ 
ty, • o tn.it in the eyes of some parties abhorring this 
oissoluttness, more however from its inconveniences 
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than immoralities, the untimely death of their daughters 
is preferred to their future exposure to temptation. It 
makes no allowance for the social difficulties of a pco- 
pie liSc the Jadejas removed from their ancestorial 
homes on the banks of the Indus to the peninsulas se-r 
parated from that region of the world by deserts and seas. 
For murder, as well as other crimes, it offers its easy 
atonements. It exemplifies the liberty which in circum¬ 
stances of trial may be used for the disposal of offspring 
by the example of Krishna, who is said to have destroy¬ 
ed almost the whole of the race of the Moon, to which both 
he and themselves are supposed to have belonged. Its 
Rajgurs, or princely priests, present themselves as ready 
to take upon themselves in behalf of their dependents, tl)e 
guilt of its commission. It has its rite of salt for the 
preservation of the purity of a widow ; and though 't for¬ 
mally condemns balahatya , or child-murder, it suggests 
it, on principle,,for the preservation of the purity of a 
daughter. Its most intelligible analogue to a European, 
is perhaps the conventual system applied to the females 
of the higher classes of society in the middle ages. 
“The same motives,’ 7 —says Colonel Tod, whose Annals 
of Rajasthan, notwithstanding the many errors and ex¬ 
aggerations which are found in them, contain a wonderful 
fund of information and instruction, conveyed in the 
most genial manner, to the student of human nature,— 

• which studded Europe with convents, in which youth 
and beauty were immured until liberated by death, first 
prompted the Rajpuito infanticide. 77 * In point of atro¬ 
city, however, the conventual system, bad as it was, is 
not to be compared to Indian infanticide. 

Yet, infanticide, as practised by the Jadejas, is still, 
we are pursuaded, a grievous and aggravated sin a* 
gainst their consciences and moral feelings. The uni¬ 
versal law of nature for the preservation of offspring, 
is written so deeply on the heart of man that it can 


Tod’s KnjaslLttD, vol. i, p. 63 ij ct seq. 
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never by conventional customs or agreements, however 
plausible or convenient, be altogether obscured or ob- 
literated. It is so guarded by instincts, and affections, 
and the general convictions of men, that it cannot be 
violated without the voice of God being heard uttering 
condemnation. While infanticide could originate only 
among a people reduced to a state of great moral degra¬ 
dation, it must have tended to increase and confirm that 
reprehensible debasement. No individual sin can be 
habitually practised by man, without the contamination 
ol his whole moral framework and constitution. Every 
sin finding its continuance in the course of life is a, prolific 
parent, with a numerous and horrid progeny. This fact 
is abundantly manifest in the past and present state of 
society among the Jadejas. The more narrowly it is ex¬ 
amined in its general developements, the more disgust¬ 
ing, we are persuaded, it will be found to be. Notwith¬ 
standing the anxious and laudable attempts of our po¬ 
litical officials to avoid unnecessary offence in their 
dealings with them, they have sufficiently revealed their 
character to make it the object of abomination, mingled 
with pity, to every mind in a state of moral sanity. 
Awhile these pvoud'and haughty chiefs have pled poverty 
and purity as their motives for the destruction of their 
daughters, they have not restrained themselves from 
expensive and sensual polygamy, and disgraceful and 
licentious concubinage with all castes and conditions of 
life both bond and free. The system of pawaiy which 
they have especially tolerated and encouraged in their 
territories, is an unparalleled invention of evil, which 
could only be the result of their surrender, through the 
maturity of their apostasy from goodness, to the vilest 
affections. Before the merciful interference of the Brit¬ 
ish Government with the districts in which they are 
ound, they were the scene of constant disorder, rapine, 
and bloodshed. To the general social and educational 
improvement of their subjects, they are perhaps more 
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indifferent than any of their compeers within the widely 
extended territory of India. 

But infanticide is not a crime peculiar to the Jadejas 
originally from the banks of the Indus, though it exists 
among them as a people in an aggravated form. It is 
the besetting sin of the Rajputs in general, as long ago 
alleged by Colonel Walker. It has been found, by 
Jonathan Dun'an, among the stragglers from their main 
body on the banks of the Ganges. By Messrs. Montgo¬ 
mery, Raikes, Tyler and others, it has been discovered 
among their offshoots on the banks of the. Yamuna. 
By Colonel Lang it was first seen among their wander¬ 
ers on the plains washed by the Sabarmati and Mahi. 
Sir John Malcolm, Mr. Wilkinson, Colonel Spiers and 
others, brought it to notice as abounding among their 
colonies in Malwa and other districts of central India, 
and the hill-country bounding them on the west. It 
lias teen brought to light among our latest conquests in 
the distant region of the Panjab, or Five-Rivers, where 
the A'ryan race was settled in the time of the Vedas. 
The interior Rajputana, has, in reference to the existence 
and practice of this crime, been discovered by Colonels 
Tod, Lockett, Sutherland, and Ludlow, and Major 
Richards,—some of whom have not been slow to en¬ 
ter into conflict with the gigantic evil,—to be little, 
if anything, better than most of its extremities. From 
the example of the Rajputs, too, other tribes, as those 
of the Minas and Mhirs of Ajmi.r and Udepur, the cul¬ 
tivators of Gujarat, and the Mianas of Malta have not 
failed to learn and commit the crime. Had it not been 
for the merciful interposition of the British Govern¬ 
ment, there is no saying to what extent it might have 
spread through all the provinces of India. Even as 
matters stand, there is much reason to fear that the re¬ 
markable disparity between the sexes in India which 
all our statistics reveal, is to be attributed to the com¬ 
parative neglect and ill-treatment of infant female life. 

The efforts of the British Government for the snp- 
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pfesslon of infanticide in the territories referred to in 
this work, and in other districts of India, have been in 
the highest degree creditable to the Indian administra¬ 
tion and the various officials with whom they have ori- 
gmat( il and by whom they have been carried into prac- 
1C 1 ec ^* ^ hey liave been characterized by a wis- 

0ni ’ ail( ^ benevolence, and ability, and perseverance 
rarely exemplified in the annals of philanthropy. They 
commenced in Kathiawdd and Kachh with our first in¬ 
tercourse with these peninsulas, even before we had 
acquired over them any considerable influence. They 
form an exception, and one highly honorable and im¬ 
portant, to the just observation of Mr. Macaulay in his 
telling critical essay on Warren Hastings:—“But at first 
English power came among them [the Hindus] un¬ 
accompanied by English morality. There was an in- 
tcival lit tween the time at which they became our sub¬ 
jects, and the time at which we began to reflect that 
v e were bound to discharge towards them the duty of 
rulers.British compassion, indeed, rested, on these 
provinces long before they had any direct relations to 
British rule. Kathiawad, as we have seen, was merely 
tributary to our ally die Gaikawad, when Colonel Walker 
was requested to arrange its affairs for the promotion of 
its peace and prosperity, and to use his best endeavours 
for the suppression of the horrid crime which had just 
been discovered as existing within its borders. Kachh 
was remote alike from our frontier and authority, when 
the call was addressed to it to stay the parental hand 
in its accursed work of tjie murder of children* The 
oppression of infanticide was provided for by covenant 
m the very first engagements made in the name of Brit¬ 
ain with both these territories. That covenant v r as the 
nut of most able, ingenious, anxious, and long-conti¬ 
nued negociation, directed against rampant prejudices, 
and injurious customs strengthened by time and en¬ 
couraged by the erroneous interpretation of family con¬ 
veniences, advantages, and necessities. The implement- 
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ing of its provisions has for nearly hall a century de- . 
manded the utmost stretch of political and judicial 
sagacity. It has required a combination of vigilance, 
and kindness, and firmness,but seldom exhibited. It has 
obtained sacrifices of time, strength, labour, and money 
from the Government, both abroad and at home, and 
from its various servants in India, which have been of 
a most costly character. Yet, these sacrifices have not 
been made in vain. The moral pestilence, by which 
provinces interesting alike in their historical association^ 
and natural scenery and productions were polluted and 
destroyed, has been stayed, or well-nigh stayed, never 
again, it is to be hoped, to resume its awful ravages. 
The equilibrium of humanity, so long disturbed and 
disordered among important tribes, has been recovered; 
and free scope has been given to the play of natural ins¬ 
tinct and affection long restrained and suppressed. The 


mercy and compassion of Britain have, among- large 
numbers of the inhabitants of India, been brought as 
distinctly into notice as its power and justice. Its disin¬ 
terestedness in the case before us has been conspicuous, 
Its procedure in it, as well as in that ol human sacrifict, 
it has been impossible for Brahmanieal craft and ingenu¬ 
ity to misinterpret or misrepresent. While the diffusion 
of enlightenment in India, the relaxation ol the bonds 
of caste, and the material advancement of the counti \ 
have* all been set forth by the advocates ol unmitigated 
Hinduism as the sure signs and omens oi the advance 
of the Kali Yug'a , or iron age, preparatory to the destruc¬ 
tion of the universe, asguessed at in the curious attempts 


at prophecy in the Puranas which were made on the first 
th re ate rungs of Muhammadan conquest. In the most 
philosophical of these Puranas, that dedicated to Vish¬ 
nu, the following curious passage occurs in reference 
to the very provinces with which our present volume has 
had to deal:—“Men of the three tribes, but degraded, 
and A'bhiras and Shudras, will occupy Shaurashtra, 
Avanti, Sluira, Arbuda, and Marabhumi; and Shudras, 
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outeastes, and Barbarians will be masters of the banks 
o( the Indus, Darvika, the Chandrabhaga and Kashmir. 
L liese will be contemporary monarchs, reigning over 
the earth ; kings of churlish spirit, violent temper, and 
ever addicted to falsehood and wickedness. They will 
indict death on women, children, and cows; they will 
seize upon the property of their subjects; they will be 
°1 limited power, and will for the most part rapidly rise 
and fall ; their lives will be short, their desires insatia¬ 
ble, and they will display but little piety. The people 
of the various countries intermingling with them will 
follow their example, and the barbarians being power¬ 
ful in the patronage of the princes, whilst purer tribes 
are neglected, the people will perish. Wealth and piety 
will decrease day by day, until the world will be 
wholly depraved. Then property alone will confer 
rank ; wealth wall be the only source of devotion; pas¬ 
sion will be the sole bond of union between the sexes; 
falsehood will be the only means of success in litiga¬ 
tion; and women will be objects merely of sensual gra¬ 
tification. Earth will be venerated but for its mineral 
treasures; 'the Brahmanical thread will constitute a 
Brahman ; external types (as the stall*and red garb) will 
be the only distinctions of the several orders of life ; 
dishonesty will be the universal means of subsistence ; 
weakness will be the cause of dependence; menace aftd 
presumption will be substituted for learning; liberality 
will be devotion; simple ablution will be purification; 
mutual assent will be marriage; fine clothes will be dig¬ 
nity ; and water afar off will be esteemed a holy spring. 
Amidst all castes he who is the strongest will reign over 
a P r *neipality thus vitiated by many faults. The peo¬ 
ple unable to bear the heavy burdens imposed upon 
them by their avaricious sovereigns, will take refuge 
amongst the valleys of the mountains, and will be glad 
to teed upon wild honey, herbs, roots, fruits, flowers, 
and leaves ; their only covering will be the bark ol trees, 
and they will be exposed to the cold, and wind, and 
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sun, and rain. No man’s life will exceed three and 
twenty years. Thus in the Kali age shall decay cons¬ 
tantly proceed, until the human race approaches its an¬ 
nihilation.”* The preservation of widows and infants 
by the British rule, and the general advancement and 
improvement of the country under British administra¬ 
tion, form as striking a contradiction of many of the 
particulars of this professed prophecy as can be well 
conceived. 

The success of the measures adopted by the Bombay 
Government for the suppression of infanticide in West¬ 
ern India, as we have already remarked, has been fully 
as great as could have been reasonably expected; though 
it must be admitted that, owing to several causes which 
have been sufficiently explained in the course of our 
narrative, there have been occasionally seasons of lan- 
gour, to be much regretted, in their application. The 
indirect influences of these measures, too, have had a 
most humanizing effect. These are encouragements to 
perseverance, which must be felt and acted upon with¬ 
out, intermission. The work begun, the advantages ob¬ 
tained, the experience accumulated, and the fruits reap¬ 
ed, must not be lost. The plans devised, and hitherto 
pursued, are entirely suitable to the object which they 
have in view, the abolition of crime by authority and 
covenant. They must be persevered in, at least lor the 
pre sent generation. Nay, they must, we deliberately 
think, be extended. The whole population under the 
British rule and influence, with all its diversified tribes 
and castes, ought to be brought under an efficient system 
of statistical inquiry and report and registration; and 
the course of its increase or diminishment, with its 
apparent causes, ought to be regularly noted, and record¬ 
ed, and considered. Measures, calculated to remove the 

* Wilson’s Vi 5 hn .11 Purana, pj». 161 182. For more matter of the 
same kiwi, with curious variations and discrepancies, see pp. 622 - 620 . 
Sec also the l^th Skanda of the Bh&gavala, and the conclusion of 
most ol the other Puninas. 
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of the evils against which we contend ought to 
be multiplied and improved. Such an educational 
scheme as has been introduced into Kathiawad should 
be made to embrace every important town of that and 
the neighbouring provinces, special care being taken 
that the families of the chiefs themselves should share in 
its advantages, either by the appointment of tutors or 
attendance at school, as in individual cases might be 
found expedient. Let the principles of the late noble 
Despatch on education of llie Court of Directors of the 
East India Company be extended to our tributaries and 
allies, so far as our influence can reach them, as well 
as to our subjects. Let grants in aid of useful learning, 
and that alone, be given to all schools without excep¬ 
tion. In connexion with education, let there be no 
shrinking from the inculcation of the purest and most 
exalted morality, founded on the recognition of the only 
living and true God, the great legislator, as the Witness 
and Judge of human thought and action, and of his re¬ 
vealed word as an infallible rule of faith and manners. 
With the sound of the law, let the tender and loving voice 
ol the gospel be' heard, revealing to man the way of 
reconciliation to God by the only Saviour, and that of 
renewal and sanctification, and heavenly elevation, by 
the Holy Spirit. If this hallowed work, at least for a 
season, cannot be overtaken by government, from a re¬ 
gard to native satisfaction and co-operation, let its impor¬ 
tance be frankly admitted, and every facility given to 
its communication by the compassion and enterprize of 
the Christian Church and Christian people, who know 
their Lord’s will in regard to the propagation of his truth. 
Let a patience and perseverance in that work be mani¬ 
fested, equal at least to that which has been exhibited in 
die cause of anti-infanticidc, which has required so many 
years for its maturity. Let us remember that there is 
a time to enclose and break up the fallow-ground as 
well as to sow and gather the harvest. Del ns not be 
weary in well doing, for in due season we shall reap 
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Let us be stedfast, unmovablo, al¬ 
ways abounding in the work of the Lord, inasmuch 
as we know that our labour is not in vain in the Lord. 

We augur well for the destiny of the British power 
in India, we would say in conclusion. By most won¬ 
derful providences,unforeseen arrangements,and remark¬ 
able deliverances and extensions, it has been estab¬ 
lished and preserved in the land. It has here found its 
place, not so much by our o wn conquest of the country, 
as by the voluntary submission to ourselves of the coun¬ 
try, whose sons in almost every province have rushed to 
our standard and fought our battles. We have granted it 
deliverance from violence and oppression. We have given 
it peace, law, order, and religious liberty, such as it 
never enjoyed under any of its dynasties, the traditions 
of which extend long beyond the times of ancient Euro¬ 
pean history. We have in reality lightened the burden 
of its taxation, both by lessening its amount, and calling 
forth to meet it the resources of the country to an unwont¬ 
ed degree. We are giving encouragement to its agricul¬ 
ture by surveys and modifications of assessments, and by 
canals for irrigation. We have imparted security and 
extension to its commerce. We are joining district to 
district and province to province, by roads and bridges, 
and excavations of mountain passes, and by a system of 
communication by steam and lightning, by land and 
sea and air, which its inhabitants deem miraculous. Wc 
allow its people to share in our administration, to the full 
extent of their present advancement in knowledge and 


civilization. We are seeking to elevate all its tribes 
in the scale of humanity. We have quenched the 
funeml pyre which destroyed the widow; and we arc 
stemming the torrents of infant blood shed by the hands 
of unnatural parents. We have dispersed and destroy¬ 
ed its bands of Thags anti Dakaits; and Tyaga and 
Pharana arc already terms which we havfc to explain to 
Hs people as well as to foreigners. Its Maryas and 
IVbias arc passing away. Its suicides and human 
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sacrifices arc alike interdicted and prevented as far as 
human law can reach them. We are giving it our liter" 
aturc, and our art, and our science. And, above all, 
we are giving it our religion, even the religion of our 
God in heaven above, with all its unspeakable blessings 
for time and eternity. The night of its darkness has 
passed; and its dawn has come. Its light will grow 
and spread, and shine, more and more unto the perfect 
day. And a glorious day that will be to all the diver¬ 
sified tribes and tongues of India scattered over her 
gigantic body, from “Cambay’s strand” to “Ganges’ 
golden waveand from the Himalaya, where she lifts 
her head above the clouds in the azure vault of heaven, 
to her Cape of Kumari, where she bathes her feet in her 
own ocean. 


t 
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Abraham’s offering up of Isaac, 21. 

Adfilat, Sadar, Bombay, and infan¬ 
ticide among the Kunbis of Gu¬ 
jarat, etc. 422-426. 

Adisir in Kachh, entombment at, 
*380. 

Adhoi, district, in Wagar, suspect¬ 
ed tribes in, brought under infan¬ 
ticide census, 257; greatly ad¬ 
dicted to infanticide, 258, 271; 
note on, 319; transference of su¬ 
perintendence of, 320; jurisdic¬ 
tion in, settled by Mr. Lumsden, 
355. 

Agnikula tribes of Rajputs, 55. 

Agra, Rajputs in districts of, and 
infanticide, 351. 

A'lrirs orA'bhirs, a pastoral tribe,54. 

Ahmad Shah aids Khengar in his 
establishment in Kafchh, 59. 

Ahmadabad, collectorate, popula¬ 
tion of a portion of, in Kathia- 
w&d, 52; prevalence of infanti¬ 
cide in collectorate of, 421-4. 

Ahmadnagar, in the Mahikanlha, 
Rathor family of, not suspected 
of infanticide, 402-3; annexed 
to Idar, 413, 414. 

Ahmadnagar, in Dakhan, coHceto- 
rate of, not addicted to infanti¬ 
cide, 425. 

Aliaji, son of Hanur, 59; 319. 

Amirkot, 363. 

Amre’lf, Gaikawad district in Ka~ 
I hiawad, 337. 

Anderson, Sir G. W., C. S. and 
governor of .Bombay, minutes 
of, on infanticide, 230, 273. 


Anderson, H. L., C. S. 3.53. 

Anjar in Kachh, 143, 149. 
Anhilwada Pattan, 54. 

Arabs, sacridee of children among, 

21 ; 

Arthur, Sir Georgo, governor of 
Bombay, 320, 406. 

Arya, from the country of Airya, 
settlers in, 28-29, 31. 

A'shapuri, the fulfiller of hope, a 
name of De'vf, 57. 

Ashoka, emperor of India, his 
edicts at Girnar, 53. 

Aston, Major H., assistant poli 
tical agent in Kathiawad, 341, 
.424. 

Audh (Oude) 38, king of, wazir 
of the Moghal, 40. 

Babriawad, district of, in Kathia¬ 
war, 51. 

Bador, Motha, in Kachh, addicted 
infanticide, 382. 

Bakarat. chapter of the cow, 137. 
Balamba, meeting of Jadejas at, 
342. 

Ballantine, Capt., assistant to resi¬ 
dent inBarodn, letter from, noti¬ 
ced by Capt. Carnac, 96 ; fur¬ 
nishes a register of Jadejas in 
Kathiawad, 108; 

Bandara, Hothis of, 313. 
Bandresar, in Kachh, addicted to 
infanticide, 383. 

BarnewaU, Cpl., on infanticide in 
Ka t h iawad ,156-161. 

Barda, district of Kathiawad, Sf 
Baroch, collectorate of, and infanti¬ 
cide, 425-6. 
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Barr, Capt. J. T., assistant poli¬ 
tical agent in Katlnawad, his 
reports on infanticide, 34S-349. 

Beck’s Medical Jurisprudence 
quoted, 27-2S. 

Bell, A., C. S., 455. 

Bell, W. W., C. S., 425. 

Belgium, collectorate of, not ad¬ 
dicted to infanticide, 425. 

Benares, see Duncan. 

Bhagavata-Purano, quoted, 332. 

Bhandra, in Kaclih, addicted to 
infanticide, 383. 

Bhairava, form of Shiva, repre¬ 
sented at Elephanta as sacrific¬ 
ing a child, 32 

Bliiiyad, brotherhood of Jadcjas, 
03. 

Bhats, a species of bard among 
ltajputs, 57, 58 ; inexpediency 
of fixing their fees at marriages 
by authority of British Govern¬ 
ment, 255; expenees of, in Ma- 
hikantha, 401. See also under 
Marriage expenees. 

Bhattf Rajputs in Mahikintha, not 
addicted to infanticide, 404. 

Bharmaljf Rao of Kachh, his con- 
conduct, 03-64, 144; dethroned, 
145; liberated, 29S. 

Bhau Daji, Dr., his Essay on In¬ 
fanticide quoted and referred to, 
29-31 ; 326-331. 

BIilIs, a forest tril>e, 52. 

Bij£ Singh, Raja of Jaudpur, re¬ 
gulates demands of Charans, 255. 

Bluuji Bawa of Kachh, 143. 

Bhawanagar, capital of Gohilwad, 
Raja of, marries a preserved 
daughter of a Jadejfv, 40, 71. 

Bluij, capital of Kachh, taken by 
Khengar, 48. See Kachh. 

Bhuniias, landholders, of Mahikau- 
fira, suspected of infanticide, 405. 
Blam D. A. Esq., C. S., his cen¬ 


sus of Kathiawad, 52; his letter 
on infanticide in, 165-169; reap¬ 
pointed to Kathiawad, 253. 

Bombay Government instructs Ma¬ 
jor Walker to seek suppression 
of infanticide in Kathiawad and 
Kachh,48; minute of, on Engage¬ 
ment negociated byMaj or W alker, 
87-8S; on proceedings of Capt., 
Carnac, 94,98-100,107,110, 140; 
on proceedings of Capt. Mac- 
Murdo, in Kachh, 141-142; on 
Mr. Gardiner ? s proceedings in 
Kachh, 151-3 ; to Capt., Barne- 
wall, in Kathiawad, 154 ; to Mr. 
Willoughby,193-5’ 207-9; to Mr. 
Erskine, 237-253 ; to Col. Ja¬ 
cob, 270-6 ; to Capt., Melville, 
in Kachh, 299; to Mr. Malct, 
in Kathiawad, 322-5; to Col. 
Lang, *344 ; to Capt. Barr, 352 ; 
to Col. Roberts, in Kachh, 367- 
372; to Mr. Ogilvy, 376 ; to 
Col. Jacob, 3S7; to Col. Tre¬ 
velyan, 389-91 ;* to Major Kcily 
on Chorwad and Charchat, 896- 
7, 399; to Col. Lang, on Mahi- 
kantha, 346-348; to Major Wal¬ 
lace. 

Britain’s mission in India, 440. 

British benevolence, 435. 

Brown, Governor, of Bombay, 91. 

Burnes, Sir A., 359, 363. 

Burnes, Dr. James, K. H., his 
Sketch of the History of Kutch, 
quoted, 144-147; his visit to 
the Court of Scindc quoted, 167. 

Buddha, system of, averse to bloody 
sacrifice, 29. 

Calcutta Review quoted, 172. 

Canaanites, infanticide of, IS. 

Carnac, Sir James Rivett, resi¬ 
dent at Baroda, his efforts for 
suppression of infanticide in Ka¬ 
thiawad, 93-109; defends his 
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measures, 101-107; defends the 
measures of Col. Walker, 120; 
governor of Bombay, concurs 
in the anti-infanticide measures 
from A. D. 1839-1S41. 

Carter, H. J., Esq., 341. 
Carthaginians, infanticide of, 19. 

( elibacy, female, a reproach in th^ 
East, 359. 

Celts, worship of, 21. 

Censors of Rajput tribes, 257. 

Census of Jadejas, Mr. Willough¬ 
by’s, 175, ISO; of Jaitwas, ob¬ 
tained, 257; of suspected, tribes 
in Wagar, obtained, 257; of Jade¬ 
jas, Col. Jacob’s, 259, 260, 2S0; 
Col. Pottinger’s, 282; form of 
that of Kathiawad for Kachh, 
200 ; Col. MelvilPs, 307-309; 
Mr. Malet’s, 318-326; Col. 
Lang's, 334-348; of Mr. Lums- 
den, in Kachh, 356 ; of Col. Ro¬ 
berts, in Kachh, 368, 373; of Mr. 
Ogilvy, in Kachh, 373-4 ; of Rao 
of Kachh, furnished to missiona¬ 
ries, 377; of Mr. Raikes, 382, 
3S3, 391; of Capt. Leckic, of 
the Jadejas of Cbonvad andChar- 
chat, 395; of Col. Lang, of the 
Rathors of the Mahikantha, 405; 
of Major Wallace, 410; of Rewa 
mid Kadawa Kunbis in Ahmada- 
biul and Kheda Collectorates, by 
Mr. Fawcett, 424; of Mr. Webb, 
of Kunbls in Khedii Collectorate, 
424. 

Ceylon, origin of the name,"53. 

Charans, a species of bards among 
Rajputs, 57, 58; inexpediency 
<d fixing their tees at marriages 
by authority of British Govern¬ 
ment, 255, 393; classes of, in 
Kachh, 38S; expences of, in 
Mahikknfhft, 401. 

Charchat, measures for suppress¬ 
ion of infanticide in, 153, 394- 
399. 
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Chawada Rajputs, 54. 

China, infanticide of, 22-24. 

Ghohan or Chowan dynasty, 39 , 
Rajputs, success of anti-infanti¬ 
cide measures among, under A 
gra, 351; in Mahikantha, not ad¬ 
dicted to infanticide, 404. 

Chorasama Rajputs, 54. 

Chorwad, measures for suppression 
of infanticide in, 153, 394-9. 

Christianity, prevention of infanti¬ 
cide by, 27. 

Clare, Earl of, governor of Bom¬ 
bay, his interest in the cause of 
anti-infanticide, 193-196 ; letter 
to, of Rao of Kachh, 291. 

Colebrook, T. H., on Hindu wi 
dows, 379. 

Constantine, emperor, prevention 
of infanticide by, 27. 

Cormack,Rev. Dr. John, on Infan¬ 
ticide quoted, 22, 24-27. 

Court of Criminal Justice for Ka¬ 
thiawad, 1S5. 

Cracroft, Mr., magistrate of Juan 
pur, on suppression of infanticide 
among the Rajkumars, 43. 

Crofton, Capt. John, tutor to Rao 
of Kachh, 289-92. 

Cushite immigration into India, 
favourable to worship of demons 
and ghosts, 31. 

Daughters and sons, different esti¬ 
mate of, among Hindus, 32-6. 

Davies, Mr., collector of Baroeh, 

426. 

Deities, Hindu, bloody character 
of some of, 31 -32. 

Doealjt, Rao of Kachh, elected to 
the throne, 145; his education, 

237; lbs letter to Lord Clare, 

239; report of Capt. Crofton, 
on, 290 ;• interviews of, with 
Christian Missionaries, 293 
298, 376-379; spares a daugh¬ 
ter, 300 ; zealously adopts anti¬ 
infanticide measures, 305; hesi- 
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tate.^ about abolition of Sail, 306; 
anxiety to reduce marriage ex¬ 
igences of Jadejas, 350; discus¬ 
sion with, on Satf and education 
378-9; abolishes Sati, 380; 
views of marriage of Jadejas, 
360, 362. 

Dhang, mixed tribes of Kachh, 
302, 364, 373. 

Desert, see Ran. 

Dhe'd, a degraded tribe of Gujarat, 
a member of, petitions Bombay 
Government against the murder 
of illegitimate children, 2S4. 

Dhamadaka, in Kachh, addicted to 
infanticide, 382. 

Dhamark I in Kachh (id. 1;) Ray- 
dhanji of, preserves two daught¬ 
ers, 151. 

Dhanduka, population of pargana 
of, 52. 

Dharoljbhtuyad of, save a daughter, 
89 ; Sumras in, 318. 

Dbarwad, collcctoratc ol, not ad¬ 
dicted to infanticide 

Dhondu Shastri, censor in Maln- 
kaiitha, 415. 

Directors of East India Company, 
approve of Col. Walker’s anti¬ 
infanticide proceedings,89; com¬ 
ment on Capt. Carnac’s proceed¬ 
ings, 109; instruct Government 
ot Bombay to endeavour to ex¬ 
tinguish infanticide in all the 
countries which can be reached 
by its influence, 140; remarks by, 
on Kachh treaty, 149; on anti- 
infanticide measures in Kdthia- 
wad, 348, 407; on census of 
Chorwad and Chare hat, 395 ; on 
anti-infanticide fund forKathia- 
wad, 408. 

Dr.mgadni, capital of Jhaliwad, 
the raja’s family of, 266, 320, 
313, 363. 
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Draplia, taluka of, addicted to in¬ 
fanticide, 125. 

Duff, Rev. Alexander, D.D., his 
visit to the Rao of Kachh, 376- 
379. 

Duncan, Jonathan, Esq., discovers 
infanticide among the Rajku- 
mars, 39-40 ; effects an en¬ 
gagement with them for its aban¬ 
donment, 40-42 ; inquires into 
infanticide among the Raghu- 
wanshas ; his arrangements with 
the Rajkumars to a great extent 
ineffectual, 42 ; appointed go¬ 
vernor of Bombay, 44 ; discovers 
the existence of infanticide a- 
mong the Jadej&s of Kathiawad 
and Kachh, 44-48; requests 
Major Walker to seek its sup¬ 
pression, 48; his comment on 
engagement ncgociated by Ma¬ 
jor Walker, 87-89; seeks sup¬ 
pression of infanticide in Kachh* 

135; his letter to Fatteh Mu¬ 
hammad, 137-139; his death, 
and inscription on his tomb, 139. 

Dunlop, J.A.jC.S., minute of, 236. 

Dwaraka, 53, 307. 

Education, in K&thiawad, 58, 228- 
232; 263-270,319, 321, 336-340; 
in Kachh, 59, 386-7. 

Elliot, Sir Henry, quoted or re¬ 
ferred to, 55, 56, 218. 

Elphinstone, Hon’ble Mounstuart, 
governor of Bombay, on anti¬ 
infanticide measures, 110, 154- 
155, 15S ; arranges Kathiawad 
anti-infanticide fund, 163. 

Elphinstone, Lord John, governor 
of Bombay, resolutions of his 
government on infanticide, 352, 

399, 421 ; his direction of the 
measures for the suppression of 
Marya, etc. among the Khonds, 

354. 
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Engagements (o abandon infanti¬ 
cide:—of Rajkumars, 42; of 
Jadejas of Kathiawad, 81; of 
Jam, 95; of Jadejas of Kachh, 
14/-8; of Hotln's, 316 ; of prin¬ 
cipal Jadejas of Kachh, 366-7, 
369; of Jadejas of Chorwad and, 
Charchat, 398; of Rathors in 
the Mahikanta, 400-2; of the 
Kadawa Kunbis, 427. 

English and vernacular education, 
prospects of, at Rajkot, 33S- 
340. 

Erskine’s, W., History of India, 
quoted, 55, 56. 

Erskine, C. J., C. S., 341. 

Erskine, James, C. S., political 
agent in Kathiawad, 222; his 
report on infanticide there, 222- 
232; proposes the extension 
of education in Kathiawad, 228; 
minutes of Bombay Government 
on his report, 233-237; Gov¬ 
ernment reply to his report, 237- 
253. 

Falkland, Lord, governor of Bom¬ 
bay, communications of his go¬ 
vernment on infanticide, 344- 
346 ; addresses a letter to the 
Rao of Kachh on the education 
of his sons, 379 ; writes to the 
Gaikawad for assistance inform¬ 
ing an anti-infanticide fund, 414. 

Farish, James, Esq., C. S., and 
governor of Bombay, his minute 
on Mr. James Erskine’s report 
on infanticide in Kathiawad, 233 
235. 

Farnavis, Nana, minister of Pesh- 
wa, 61. 

h atteh Muhammad, minister at 
Bhuj, 62-64; curious letters of, 
# on Jadeja infanticide, 76-77,136 
137. 

Fawcett, E. G., C. S., his report 
on Ahmadabad, quoted, 52 ; his 



correspondence on the existence 
and suppression of infanticide 
among the Rewa Kunbis, 421- 
424. , 

Fortcscue, Messrs, Smith ami 
Shakespeare testify to the pre¬ 
valence of infanticide among the 
Rajkumars in 1816, 42. 

Frere, W. E. Esq., C. S., cop¬ 
perplate grant of, 54. 

Fund, [anti-] infanticide, form¬ 
ed for Kathiawad, 161; re¬ 
ferences to/191, 232,265,280, 
325, 310; for Kachh, 366, 371, 
381, 384, 3SG, 392; for Mabi- 
kantha, 408, 414. 

Fyvie* Rev. W., 269, 293, 296. 

Gaikawad, (protector of the cow), 
takes Baroda, and establishes 
there the Marat ha authority, 61; 
Fatteh Singh, recognized as ru¬ 
ler at Baroda by the English 
Government, 61; co-operates 
with British Government for 
suppression of infanticide, 81, 
161-163. 

Gajra Bai, a lady of the Gaikawad 
family, confers with Governor 
Duncan on infanticide in West¬ 
ern India, 45. 

Gardiner, T. G., Esq., C. S., his 
report on infanticide in Kachh, 
150-155. 

Gauls, worship of, 21. 

Gauridhar, death of Modji of, 206. 

Germans, worship of, 21. 

Glasgow, Rev. Adam, 269. 

Glasgow, Rev. James, 268. 

Ghogha, population of districts of, 
52; Mission founded at, 269. 

Girmir mountain, 51, 54. 

Gohi.1 Rajputs enter peninsula ©f 
Gujarat, 55. 

Gohihvad, district of Kathiawad, 
51, 55. 

Gondal, chief of, 79; agrees to 
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abandon infanticide, 81 ; fined, 
159; (Chandarsinghji) approves 
of anti-infanticide measures,214. 

Gonsalves, Mr., employed with his 
wife as a Jadcja censor, 261. 

Grant, G., C. S., 425. 

Grant, Sir Robert, governor of 
Bombay, his minute on a case 
of infanticide, 207-209; hands 
over Mr. Erskine’s report on 
infanticide to Mr. Willoughby, 
233. 

Gujarat, conquest of Marathas in, 
60. See under Kathiawad, Ma- 
hfW.nlha, etc. 

Gurji Khanti (or Shanti) Vijaya, 
284. 

Gray, Rev. James, tutor of .the 
Rao of Kachh, 287-8 ; trans¬ 
lator of the Gospel of Matthew 
into Kaclibl, 295 ; commemora¬ 
ted by the Rao of Kachh, 297. 

Halid, district of Kathiawad, 51. 

Harcnr, a distinguished J deja of 
Kachh, 59, 319. 

Hansr&j, governor of Mandavi, 
62. 

Hanuman, Porbandar erroneously 
associated with, 52. 

Hastings, Marquis of, declares 
war against Kachh, 145. 

Ilebbert, H., C. S., 426. 

Hinduism and infanticide, 28-37, 
194, 429-32. 

Holland visited by a Kachhi, 297. 

Hothis, tribe in Kachh, addicted 
to infanticide and measures 
adopted with them, 312-316. 

Huscin Miyan, son of Fatteh Mu¬ 
hammad, 143. 

JIutt, Benjamin, C. S., his report 
on infanticide among the culti¬ 
vators of Gujarat, 422-420. 

Ibraham Miyan, son of Fatteh 
Muhammad, 143. 
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I'dar, in Mahikantha, pattawats of, 

342; petition for assistance a- 
gainst infanticide, 400-2. „ 

Illegitimate children, murder of, 
in India, 284. 

India, moral renovation of, 439; 

Britain’s Mission in, 440-1. 
Inflo-Scythic coins, 55. 

Infanticide, origin and prevalence 
of, 17-26 ; sacrificial infanti¬ 
cide, 17-21; social infanticide, 
22-26; prevention of, by Chris¬ 
tianity, 27-28; sources of, a- 
raong barbarous nations, 2*2- 
23; circumstances unfavourable 
to, in India, 28-31; circums¬ 
tances favourable to, in India, 
31-37; prevalent among the 
. Rajkum&rs and Rajyvanshas, 
etc. near Benares, 38-40 ; dis¬ 
covered among the Jadejas ol 
Kathiawad and Kachh, 44-48, 

235 ; sought to be suppressed 
' by Bombay Government, 49 ad 
finem; Colonel Walker’s report 
on, 66-85; methods of, among 
Jadejas, 69-70 ; prevalent a- 
inong Rajput tribes, /3, 434 ; 
Major Walker’s efforts for abo¬ 
lition of, among the Jadejas, 74- 
79; Jadejas of Kathiawad 
agree to abandon, 80-86; re¬ 
sults of Col. Walker’s efforts 
for its suppression, 87-92 ; 

Capt. Carnac’s dealings with Ja- 
deja infanticide, as noticed by 
Bombay Government, 93-111 ; 
remonstrances of Col. Walker, 
on, 112-134; attempts against, 
in Kachh, and engagement there 
to suppress it, 135-149; Mr. 
Gardiner on, in Kachh, 150-153; 

Col. Miles on, in Chorw&d and 
Charchat, 153; measures a- 
against, proposed by Mr. El- 
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phinstone, 154-156 ; Captain 
Barnewall, on, in Kathiawad, 
146-161; fund for its preven¬ 
tion formed, 161; report on, of 
Mr. Blane, 165-160; report on, 
of Mr. Willoughby, 171-192; 
proclamation against, 196-201; 
conviction of Jadejas for, 202- 
209; letters dissuasive from, 
with acknowledgements, 211- 
220 ; report of Mr. Janies Ers- 
kine on,with comments of Bom¬ 
bay Government, 222-53 ; re¬ 
ports of Col. Jacob on, and no¬ 
tices of Government 255-280; 
measures of Col. Potlinger and 
Rao about, in Kachh, 281- 
298, 303-61 ; measures of Col. 
Melvill, about, 299-312; meas¬ 
ures of Mr. Malet, 312-317; 
reports on, in Kathiawad, of 
Mr. Malet, 318-326; native 
essays on, 326-332; reports 
on, of Col. Lang, 333-346, 348; 
extinction of, as a custom among 
Jadejas of Kathiawad, 344; re¬ 
port on, by Capt. Barr^ 349, 353; 
report on, of Mr. Lumsden, in 
Kachh, 3o5-3Gl; of Col, Rob¬ 
erts, 365-373; report of Mr. 
Ogilvy on, 373-376; conver¬ 
sation with Rao of Kachh on, 
376; report of Capt. Raikes, 
on, 3S0-385, 388-9; its atro¬ 
city among J£dej£s, 327, 428; 
measures for suppression of^ in 
Chorwad and Charchat, 394-S ; 
its continued perpetration in 
Kachh, 3S2-3; 389-392; aban¬ 
donment of, by Jadejas in Kachh 
400; its discovery among the 
R&thors of the Mdhfkanthd, 
400-S; temptations to, among 
the Jadejas in general, 430- 
433. 

Israelites, tempted to infanticide. 



18; sacrificial infanticide among, 
forbidden, 21. 

Jacob, Lieutenant-Colonel George 
LeGrand, his Geographical and 
statistical notices of Kathiaw&d 
quoted or referred to, 50-52, 55; 
his comment on complaints by 
Col. Walker, 132-133; his no¬ 
tice of Kalins quoted, 160; his 
remarks on anti-infanticide 
fund, 163-164; appointed act¬ 
ing political agent in Kathia¬ 
wad, 254; his efforts for the 
improvement of*the Kathiawad 
census, 255; his correspon¬ 
dence and reports on infanticide 
in Kathiawad, 255-268, 276- 
280; his appeal for diffusion of 
education in Kathiawad, 265— 
268 ; his remarks on infanticide 
measures in Kachh, 385 3S7. 

Jada, a Samma, from whom the 
Jadejas are said to derive their 
name, 168, 327. 

Jadejas, discovery of female in¬ 
fanticide among, 44-4S; dont 
murdertheirdaughters by concu¬ 
bines, 46; character and cus¬ 
toms of, 47, 69, 85, 428-437 ; 
their origin and entrance into 
Kachh and Kathiawad, 55-57, 
68 ; numbers of, in Kachh and 
Kathiawad, 57, 72; their reli¬ 
gion and character, 57, 69; 
numbers of, in Kachh, 59; origin 
of infanticide among, 66; ef 
forts to suppress infanticide 
among, 65; instances in which 
they had saved their daught 
ers, 71, 225; tribes from which 
they got their wives, 74; claim 
to be descendants of the Y&da- 
vds, 77; historical notice of, 
167-168; principal T&luk&s of, 
in Kathiawad, 169; convicted 
of infanticide, 202; how they 
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commit infanticide, 203; eucou- 


Jaudpur, capital of Mdrwad, 135, 


rage Pawaiyas, 294 ; their po¬ 
pulation in Kachh, 302, 305; 
branches of their Bhai'yad in 
Kachh, 309; remonstrances with, 
for their infanticide, 327-331 ; 
marriage arrangements of, 359 ; 
statistics of, in Chonvad and 
Ch arch at, 395 ; heinous nature 
of their infanticide, 428-429 ; 
their temptations to infanticide, 
429-432. See Infanticide. 

Jafarabad, town and district of 
Kafhiawad, 51. 

Jainas, Buddhist Seceders, num¬ 
erous in Kathidwad, and averse 
to brute-killing, 54, 58; indiffer¬ 
ence of, about infanticide, 70-71, 
2(31, 2(33. 

Jaitwas, a tribe, probably a branch 
of the Get&, residing in Barda, 
51,54; addicted to infanticide, 
72; chief of, promises to abstain 
from infanticide, 217; brought 
under infanticide census, 257, 
260. 

Jam, title of chief of Sammas in 
Sindh, 56 ; of Jddejas in Kachh 
and Kathidwad, 56, 169; of 
Nawanagar, or Jamnagar, 56, 
319; unwilling to agree to a- 
bandon infanticide, 79; called 
to account by Capt. Carnae, 
93; fined, 95 : engages to aban¬ 
don infanticide, 93 ; claims 
of, against Fatteh Muhammad, 
140; suspected of infanticide, 
157; letter to, on infanticide,211, 
and his acknowledgment, 211 ; 
asks assistance for his subjects 
from infanticide fund, 280; sub¬ 
scribes for education, 336 ; mar¬ 
riage of daughter of, 314. 

Jaroslud, 57. 

Jats, a tribe of Muhammadans, 
73. 


363. 

Jayasinghji, ofK&di, 424. 

Jeffreys, archdeacon, of Bombay, 
372. 

Jehajf, of Murvi, promises condi¬ 
tionally to abandon infanticide, 
75, 79; his mother appealed to, 
78. 

Jhlla Rajputs, 54 ; intermarriag¬ 
es of, with Jadejas, 164, 169. 

Jhalawad, district of, in Kathid- 
wad, 51. 

Jones, Sir William, quoted, 37. 

Jundgad, capital of Sorath, claims 
of chief of, for Zortalabf or black 
mail, 57; letter from minister 
of, on infanticide, 217; chief of, 
subscribes for education, 336. 

Juria. in Kalhidw&d, its fall, 63. 

Justin Martyr on infanticide, 27. 

Kabi'r, Makaj! of Auandgad, fol¬ 
lower of, 70. 

Kachh, discovery of infanticide in, 
44-48; geographical and his¬ 
torical notices of, 58-60; Bri¬ 
tish relations with, 62-64; let¬ 
ters from, in defence of infanti¬ 
cide, 76-77, 136-137 ; rejects 

Colonel Walker's remonstrances 
against infanticide, 86 ; re¬ 
newed attempts, by Mr. Dun¬ 
can, to suppress infanticide in, 
135-139, by Capt. MacMurdo, 
141-142; confusion ot affairs in, 
143-146; regency formed in, 
146; treaty formed with, 147 ; 
agents of, in favour of marriage 
alliances with Raiputana, 342. 
See also under Infanticide and 
Jadejds. 

Kachhi language, 295. 

Kadawa Kunbis, or cultivators,no¬ 
tice of, and discovery of infan¬ 
ticide among, 454. 

Kala-Sulra. a Hindu hell. 41. 
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^Urang^, tribe of W&gar, addicted 
to infanticide, 261, 273, 318. 

Kathi&wad, discovery of infanti¬ 
cide in, 44-48; general de¬ 
scription of, %vitli historical no¬ 
tices, 50-58 ; province of the 
Kathis, 51; its sovereignties, 57; 
settlement of, by Col. Walker, 
64-66 ; relations of British 
Government to, 59, 115; me¬ 
thod of realizing tribute in, by 
the Marathas, 64; settled by 
Colonel Walker, 65-66. See 
also under Infanticide and Ja¬ 
dejas. 

Kathis, a Scythian tribe giving 
origin to the name of Kdthia- 
wad, 55; description of, 159* 
160. 

Keily, Major, his dealings with in¬ 
fanticide in Chorwad and Char- 
chat, 396-9; in Mahikantha,415. 

Keir, Sir W. Grant, moves against 
Kachh, 145. 

Kennedy, R. II., 162. 

Kerr, Rev. Alexander, 268. 

IChandesh, collectorate, of, nol ad¬ 
dicted to infanticide, 425. 

Kheda in Kachb, addicted to in¬ 
fanticide, 383. 

Kheda (Kaira) Collectorate, cen¬ 
sus of Kunln population in, 424. 

tvhengar, Jadeja, founds Jadeja 
dynasty of Bhuj in Kachh, 59. 

Kbouds, human sacrifices among, 
354. 

Khirsara, chief of convicted o7 in¬ 
fanticide, 210. 

Khuman Kathis, 159. 

Kripd Rama, minister of the Na- 
wab of Surat, informs Governor 
Duncan of the existence of in¬ 
fanticide in Western India, 44. 

Krishna, his flight from Mathura, 
52 ; story of, and Putana, 33’2; 
kills the Yadawas, 432. 



Kshatriyas, second or warrior class 
of the Hindus, 421. 

Kulaba, agency of, not addicted 
to infanticide, 425. 

Kulambis, or Kunbis, of the Re'wa 
district in Gujarat, addicted to 
infanticide, 421-427; of the Ka- 
dawa district, 424. 

Kulfs, from Kul y a tribe, probably 
the aborigines of Kathiiw&d, 
54. 

Kuwarji Rastomji, his prize Essay 
on Infanticide, 341. 

Ladoba of Kachh assassinated, 
143. 

Lakhd Phulain, Jadeja prince in 
Kachh, 166-167. 

Lakhmidas Walabhjf, minister of 
Kachb, 145, 146. 

Lang, Lieutenant-Colonel Wil¬ 
liam, assistant political agent in 
Kathiawad, 202 ; assists in trial 
of Jadejas for infanticide, 202- 
210; reports the death of a 
Jadeja under suspicious cir¬ 
cumstances, 206; arranges the 
affairs of the Rajkot state, 221 ; 
letters from, on marriage expen¬ 
ses of Jadejas, 226, 341, 350 ; 
appointed political agent in Ka¬ 
thiawad, 333; reports of, On in¬ 
fanticide in Kathiawad, 334- 
344; scheme for education pro¬ 
posed by, 336-340; intimates 
the abolition of infanticide in 
Kathiawad as a custom, 344 ; 
acknowledgement of his services 
by Government, 345 ; discovers 
existence of infanticide in the 
M&hikantha, and makes ar¬ 
rangements for its suppression, 
400-8. 

Langford, Mr., C. S., assistant 

• political Agent in Kathiawad. 
165, 247. 

Larken, M., O. 420. 
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fanticide in Chorwarl and Char- 
chat, 395. 

Legeyt, P. W., C. S., 425. 


Lewa, see Rewa. 

Lockett, Colonel, 434. 

Loharia in Sindh, pir of, 361. 

Ludlow, Colonel, 434. 

Lumsden, J. G., C. S., settles the 
claims of the Raja of Murvi on 
Adhoi, 319; appointed politi¬ 
cal agent in Kachh, 355; his re¬ 
port on infanticide in Kachh, 
including remarks on the statis¬ 
tics of the Jadejas and their 
difficulties in marrying their 
daughters, 356-364. 

Macaulay, T. B., 435. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, 137. 

MacMurdo, Captain, agent of 
British Government in Kachh, 
63, 141-147; negociatcs treaty 
with Kachh, 147. 

Machukantha, district of Kathia- 
wad, 51. 

Mahlkantha, province and agency 
in Gujarat, 399 ; discovery of 
infanticide in, by Colonel Lang, 
400 ; measures for abolition of 
infanticide in, arranged by Col. 
Lang, 400-40S; reports of Ma¬ 
jor Wallace on infanticide in, 
409-420; of Col. Trevelyan, on 
infanticide in, 420. 

Mahmud Begada, 55. 

Mahmud of Ghazni, 55. 

Mainpurl under Agra, auti-infan- 
ticide proceedings at, 351. 

Makwana Kulis, probably the 
source of the Jhala Rajputs, 
54. 

Malcolm, Sir John, governor of 
Bombay, visits the Rio of 
Kachh, ami addresses the J* 
dejas against infanticide, 283, 
286; solects a tutor for Rao of 
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Kachh, 287; discovers infanti¬ 
cide in Central India, 434. 

Malet, A. Esq., C. S., appointed 
political agent in Katbiawad, 

277; political agent in Kachh, 

312; brings the practice of in¬ 
fanticide among the Hothis to 
notice, and adopts measures 
against it, 312-316 ; his report 
on infanticide in Kachh, 316 ; 
his reports on infanticide in 
Kathiawad, 31S, and notice of 
them by Government, 326; his 
efforts for education in Kathia- 
w£d, 319,336. 

Malia, chiefs of, 80. 

Mai thus on population, quoted 
24, 26. 

Malwa, Rajput chief of, remons¬ 
trated with on infanticide, 230 ; 
resolutions of chiefs ol, on mar¬ 
riage expences, 232. 

Manka, tribe in Wagar, addicted 
to infanticide, 261, 273, 318. 

Manu, quoted, 29, 33-35. 

Maralhas, their connexion with 
Gujarat, 60-62. 

Marriage, and infanticide, 74,106, 

152, 1S7, 225, 350-352, 362-3, 

373, 381, 384, 393, 430. 

Maru, a class of Charans, 3SS. 

Maryas, in Orisa, 354. 

M/u wad, Rajputs from, in Mahi- 
kanth&, see Mahikantha. 

M'lta, the goddess, claimed as the 
patron of Hothi inlanlicide, 313. 

Matthew, Gospel of, in Kachlu, 

295. 

Mausall fines, 267. 

McKee, Rev. James, 269. 

Melvill, Col. P. M., appointed re¬ 
sident in Kachh, 299; adopts 
measures there against iufanti- 
eide, 301-3. 

Me'wad, Rajput states of, furnish 
wives to the Rathors of the Mu 
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hikantha, 401 ; arrangements 
with proposed, 400. 

Mewats, a tribe of Muhamma¬ 
dans, 73. 

Mhavva, chief of, in Kathiawad, 
confesses infanticide, 210. 

Mhawd, in ICachh, chief of, 148, 
305. 

Mhawars, tribe of Mianas, addict¬ 
ed to infanticide, 349. 

Mianas, tribe from Sindh, notice 
of, 349. 

Miles, Col. W., political agent 
at Palanpur, measures adopted 
by, for suppression of infanti¬ 
cide in Chorwad and Charwat, 
153, 394. 

Mhirs of Rajputana, 434. 

Miller, Dr., of Glasgow, quoted, 

22 . 

Minas of Rajputana, 434. 

Minueius Felix on infanticide, 29. 

Mission, of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church, in Kathiawad, 26S-270, 
319. 

Mitchell, Rev. J. M., 424. 

Moloch, the Lord or Sun, passing 
through the fire to, 18. 

Montgomery, Rev. R., 269. 

Money, R. C., C.~S , his notice 
of Rev. J. Gray. 288. 

Moor’s Hindu Infanticide, quoted, 
45. 

Mo re head, Dr. C., 279. 

Muhammad Kasim, his death, 218. 

Murvf, capital of Machu-Kantha, 
m Kathiawad, connexion of 
chief of, with Rao of Kachh, 47 ; 
chief of (Jehaji) conditionally 
promises to abandon infanti¬ 
cide, 75; chief of (Prithiraj) 
writes to Mr. Willoughby ac¬ 
knowledging proclamation a- 
gainst infanticide, 213; rank of 
chief of, 2.56; claims of chief of, 
on Adbof, settled, 319; dot r 


ence of chief of, to Jam and 
Rao, 343. 

Musalmans, in Kathiawad, 55 ; in 
Kachh, 212, 364. 

Nagar Brahmans, in Kathiawad, 
58, 277; one of, in Kachh, com¬ 
poses a letter in favour of infan¬ 
ticide, 77. 

Napier, Sir Charles Napier, go¬ 
vernor of Sindh, 3G5. 

Nariad, munsif of, 425. 

Nasik, collcctorate, of, not addict¬ 
ed to infanticide, 425. 

Nawanagar, a city in Kathiawad, 
connexion of chiefs of, with Rao 
of Kachh, 47; Sunvras in dis¬ 
trict of, 318. See under Jam. 

Nepean, Sir Evan, governor of 
Bombay, 141. 

Norris, C., C.S.,resident in Kachh, 
149. 

Ogilvy, Thomas, C. S., political 
agent in Kachh, induces the 
Rao to send agents to Kathia¬ 
wad to discuss marriage ex pon¬ 
ces of Jadejas, 342; his report 
on infanticide in Kachh, 373- 
376. 

Okhamandal, district of Kathia¬ 
wad, 51, 261, 337. 

Omkar Bhaf f, notice of his tract 
against infanticide, 230. 

Orisa, hill tracts of, Maryas and 
Poshias in, 354. 

Palu, marriage expence, 363, 

Parkar, or Nagar-Parkar, an oasis 
in the Ran, 363. 

Pawaiya, eunuchs and sodomites, 
294. 

Pelasgi, infanticide of, 21. 

Persians, infanticide of, 21. 

Pcshwa of Pun&, 48, 60, 61, 65. 

Phenicians, infanticide of, 18. 
Pigott, Rev. G., 279, 311. 

Porbandar, capital of Baidi, i 
217, 269, 343. 
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ia Orisa, 354. 

Postans, Captain, quoted, 5G. 

Pottingcr, Sir H., Bart., resident 
in Kachh, 152; procures census 
of Jadejas in Kachh, 165, 232 ; 
his measures for the suppres¬ 
sion of infanticide in Kachh, 2S0- 
286 ; his arrangements for the 
education of the Rao De'salji, 
287-292; introduces two mis¬ 
sionaries to the Rao, 293 ; 
greatly respected by the Rao, 
289, 297 ; appointed resident in 
Sindh, 29S; his last interview 
with the Rao of Kachh, and its 
happy effects, 303-306. 

Ptolemy, his Geography on Saur- 
&sbtra, 53 ; on Abiria, 54. 

Pramars, 55, 74. 

Prize for essays against infanti¬ 
cide, proposed by Col. Jacob, 
267, 274 ; approved by Govern¬ 
ment and gained by Mr. Bhau 
Dajt, 279; proposed by Col. 
Lang, 305. 

Proclamation against infanticide 
in Kathiawad, proposed, by Mr. 
Willoughby,' 183; issued, 196- 
201; of Rao of Kachh, 311. 

Pund, collectorate of, not addict¬ 
ed to infanticide, 425. 

Punishment of infanticide, in Ka- 
thidwad, 202-9; difficulties of, 
in Kachh, 372; in Mahikantha, 
416. 

Puranas, on Infanticide, 29-31, 
41; degradation of woman by, 
32-36. 

Rdjkot,Dadaji, chief of, preserves 
a daughter, 71; Suraji of, fa¬ 
voured by Government, 165; 
Surdji convicted of infanticide 
and punished, 202-206; baro¬ 
nial domains of, 202; Surajf 
acknowledges proclamation a- 
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gainst infanticide, 214; mission 
station founded at, 269. 
Rajkumars, (royal sons), near 
Benares, notice of, and dis¬ 
covery and prevention of in¬ 
fanticide among, 38-44. 
Raghunath Parwati Shastn, his 
Sanskrit Essay on Infanticide 
quoted, 332. 

Raghuvansbas, infanticide among, 
42. 

Raikes, C., C. S., 351. 

Raikcs, Capt. S. N., assistant po¬ 
litical agent in Kachh, on Ja- 
deja history, 167-8; his reports 
on infanticide in Kachh, 380- 
3S4, 388-393; on intercourse 
between the Desert and Kachh, 
385. 

Itajgurs, family priests of Jade¬ 
jas, 57, 66, 70, 327. 

Rajputs, of Kathiawad and Kachh, 
54-56; generally addicted to 
infanticide 46, 73, 434 ; dont 
provide for the preservation of 
the offspring of their daughters, 
69, 263. 

Rama and Tadaka, 332. 

Ramayana quoted, 332. 

Ran, or desert, of Kachh, 50, 58, 
363, 3S4, 385, 387. 

Ranchodjf, Diw&n of Junagad, on 
infanticide, 217. 

Raos of Kachh, 56; succession of, 
59. See also under Bharmalji, 
and De saljf. 

Rath or, or Rathod, Rajputs, 73, 
351; tribes of, in Mahikantha, 
addicted to infanticide, and ar 
rangements with, 400. 

Ratnagiri, collectorate of, not ad ¬ 
dicted to infanticide, 425. 
Raydhan, of the Red, Jam oi 
Kachh, 56, 168. 

Registration, general system oL 
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6 mm ended for India, 153, 
438. 

Rewa Kunbis, or cultivators, in 
Gujarat, addicted to infanticide, 
421-427. 

Richards, Major, 434. 

Roberts, Lieut. Col. H. G., poli¬ 
tical agent in Kachh, 356; his 
reports on infanticide in Kachh, 
presented to Government' of 
Sindh, 365-367, and to Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, 367-373. 

Robertson, Col. W. D., 269. 

Robinson, Lieut. Col., political 
agent in Me wad, on Mahikan- 
tlnx anti-infanticide arrange¬ 
ments, 409. 

Rolui, Viraji of, 146 ;—Sumari, 
Khengarjl of, 367. 

Romans, infanticide of, 21, 26, 
2S; prevention of, by Constan¬ 
tine, 27. 

Russell, Mr., of Madras C. S., dis¬ 
covers the practice of human 
sacrifices in Orisa, 354. 

Sabines, infanticide of; 21. 

Sacrifice (see Infanticide); bloody, 
of Hinduism, 31-32. 

Sabebanl Jadejas, 361. 

Sammas of Sindh, 56, 167-8 ; of 
Ran ot Kachh, 285: tribes trac¬ 
ing their descent from, 311, 312. 

Samatari-no-patar, 311, 312. 

Sanskrit language, Essay on in¬ 
fanticide in, referred to, 331. 

Satf, method of purity, the crema¬ 
tion of a woman with her hus¬ 
band, analogous to Indian female 
infanticide, 36, 432; unwilling¬ 
ness of Rao of Kachh to aban¬ 
don it, 295, 306, 310; discussion 
on, and its foundations in Hin¬ 
duism, 378; abolished by the 
R&o of Kachh, 380. 

Saurashtra, (peninsula of Gujarat 
or Ka^hiawad, interest of its 
races, 52. 


Scythians in India, 31, 55, 159-60. 
Scsodia Rajputs, 403. 

Setas, Muhammadan tribe, sus¬ 
picions of infanticide among,261. 
Seton, Capt., on the existence 
of infanticide in Kachh, 45-4S. 
Shahpur, taluka, greatly addicted 
to infanticide, 258, 270, 276, 
319 ; its resources, ib. 

Sinha, dynasty of Gujarat, 46, 53. 
Sinhapur, identified with Sihor, 53. 
Shrawaks, SceJainas. 
Shunahshe'pha, sacrifice of, 37. 
Shiva, the bloody tendency of his 
faith, 32. 

Shivaraj, son of Hansraj, 63. 

Sindh, original seat of the Jadejas 
and its dynasties of Sumras and 
Sammas, 56; conquest of, by 
Muhammadans, encouraged Ja- 
deja infanticide, 68; supposed 
to be addicted to the murder of 
illegitimate children, 284; Go 
vernment of, receives infanticide 
reports, 365. 

Sbastra,on infanticide,29-31,430-2. 
Sodha Rajputs, between Kachh 
and Sindh, furnish wives to the 
Jadejas, 47-48, 57, 363. 

Slavery, mitigation of by, Rao 
of Kachh, 297. 

Solapur, collectorate of, not ad¬ 
dicted to infanticide, 425. 
Suryas, or Sinhas, 55. 

Sorath (Saurashtra) district of 
Kathiawad, 54. 

Spartans, infanticide of, 21. 

Spiers, Colonel, 27. 

Speers, Rev. J. H., 269. 
Stevenson, Rev. John, D.D. on 
a figure at Elephanta, 32. 
Sudhamapur, associated with Por- 
bandar, 52. 

Suraji. See under Rajkot. 

Surat, collectorate of, and infan¬ 
ticide, 425 6. 

Surwaiya Rajputs, 55. 
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Sumras, of Sindh, 50 ; ofKathia- 
wad, brought under census, 318. 
Suicide, religious, 380. 

Sundarji Shivajf, remount agent, 
mentions the existence of in¬ 
fanticide in Kachh and Kathia¬ 
wad to Governor Duncan, 48; 
aids Col. Walker, 75. 

Sutharf, in Kachh, addicted to in¬ 
fanticide, 3S3. 

Sutherland, Colonel, governor- 
general’s agent in Rajputana, 

408, 434. 

Tamisra, a Hindu hell, 21. 
Teignmouth, Lord, on infanticide 
among the Rajkumars, 38. 

Tera, in Kachh, chief of, 14S, 305. 
Tertullian on infanticide, 28. 
Th&na, collectorate of, not ad¬ 
dicted to infanticide, 4*25. 

Thar, district in the Ran, 303 ; 
mother of Desalji Rao of Kachh, 

I from, 364. 

Thoresby, Major, on Mahikaulha 
anti-infanticide arrangements, 

409. 

Thomas,JE., C. S., on the name 
Sail, 53. 

Thomas, R. H. Esq., Bombay 
secretariate, 1 IS. 

Townsend, E. H., Esq. C. S., 279, 
326. 

Tod, Colonel, on the population 
of Saurashtra, 56; on the Sah 
dynasty, 53 ; on Jadejas, 167 ; 
on Rajput infanticide, 432. 
Trevelyan, Lieut.-Colonel, acting 
political agent in Kachh, 380; 
acting political agent in Ma- 
hikaiithii, his report on infan 
ticide in that province, 42 0. 
Tuinadi,Molhisof,inKachh,3I3-15. 
Tumar, a i'lass of Chtirans, 3S8 
Tutors, to bathe chiefs, 341 
Tyler, W. H., C. S 351 
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Udaji of Kachh, 56. 

Und-Sarwaiya, district of Kathia¬ 
wad-, 51, 55. 

Unja, proclamation for marriages 
of Kadawas issued from, 425. 

Vijaya Sena founds the Walablu 
dynasty, 54. 

Vfrpar-Kharedi suspected of in¬ 
fanticide, 334. 

Vishnu Shastrion the nameSah,53. 
Vishnu Purana, quoted, 437. 

Vyatipat, 82. 

Wagar, eastern district of Kachh, 
63,150. 

Waghelas, Rajput tribe", 309. 

Walabhi, or Wala, capital and dy¬ 
nasty of the Sahs or Sinhas, 

53, 54. 

Wala Rajputs, 54. 

Wala, division of Hath is, 159. 
Wallace, Rev. James, 269. 

Wallace, Major R., political agent 
in the Mahikantha, his reports 
on infanticide in that province 
409-12 0. 

Wall'd, Khalif, anecdote of, 219. 
W r alker, Lieut.-Col Alexander, 
resident at Baroda, requested 
by the Bombay Government to 
use his endeavours for the sup 
pression of infanticide in Kathia 
wad, 49; his estimate of the 
population of Kathiawad, 52; 
settles Kathia wild, 65 ; his re¬ 
port on infanticide in Kathiawad 
and Kachh, 66-86; negotiates 
;hi engagement with Jadejas of 
Kathiawad for suppression of 
infanticide, ib; results of his ar 
j angements for the suppression 
of infanticide, 87 -92, 109; re¬ 
visits Kathiawad, 90; affect- 
in;; inferview of with Jadejfi 
ilaughters,93; remonstrates with 
the East India Company on the 
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evasions by the Jadejas of their 
engagements, and his final coun¬ 
sels on anti-infanticide mea¬ 
sures, 112-132; appointed gov¬ 
ernor of St. Helena, 132. 

Wankanlr, R&ja of, a Jh&ld, 169. 

Warden, *\, C. S., 163. 

Warden, John, C. S., 39S, 425. 

Wathen, W. H., C. S., notice by, 
°f a native pamphlet against 
infanticide, 230. 

Webb, John, C. S., census by him 
of Kunbis of Kheda, 424; brings 
them under engagements to re¬ 
duce their marriage-expences, 
424. 

Wilford, Lieut.-Colonel on know¬ 
ledge of Indian infanticide by 
Greeks and Romans, 40, 45. 

Wilkinson, L., C. S., zealous pro¬ 
moter of anti-infanticide meas¬ 
ures, 230, 232, 284. 

Willoughby, J. P., C. S., as assist¬ 
ant resident at Baroda, for- 
wards to Government papers on 
InfanticideinChorw^d andChar- 
chat, 153; his services at Baro¬ 
da, in the foundation of the Ka¬ 
thiawad anti-infanticide fund, 
161-163; appointed political a- 
gent inKathidwad, 171; his in¬ 
quiries on infanticide there and 
subsequent report, 172-192; es¬ 
timate formed of his report and 
measures by Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, 193-195; issues procla¬ 
mation against infanticide, 196- 
-01; convicts chief of Rajkot 
and other Jadejas of infanticide, 
202-210; issues letters dissuas¬ 
ive from infanticide, 210-212, 


and receives favourable replies, 
213-220; bis removal to the 
secretariate of Bombay and ser¬ 
vices there, 220; receives Mr. 
Erskinc’s report on infanticide 
in Kathiawad for the expression 
of his opinion, 233 ; replies for 
Government to Mr. Erskine’s 
report, 237-253; letter to Ma¬ 
jor Jacob, founded on a minute 
of, 270; transmits a form of 
the Kathiawad census to Kachh ; 
remarks by, on Kathiawad 
census, 324; suggestion of a- 
mendmeuls by, on Essay on In¬ 
fanticide, 326; acknowledge¬ 
ment of his services by Govern¬ 
ment and the public of Western 
India,346-3-18; prepares a narra- 
tive of anti-infanticide measures 
in Mahikantha, 406, 40S. 

Wilson, Col. G. J., 148,165, 

Wilson, prof. H.’H. Wilson, quot¬ 
ed and referred to, 28, 43S ; oh 
the sacrifice of Shunahshepha, 
37; on the Sah dynasty, 53; on 
the burning of Hindu widows, 
379. 

Wilson, Rev. Dr. John, quoted, 
21, 37 ; on the site of Sinhapur, 
53; interviews of, with the Rao 
of Kachh, 293-298 ; 376-379. 

Woman, preservation of, accord¬ 
ing to the Skistra, 29-31; de¬ 
gradation of, by Hinduism, 31- 
36, 432-433. 

Yadawas, alleged descent of J&- 
dejas from, 55. 

Yuga, Kali, 436. 

Zorlalabi, or black mail, of state 
of Junagad, 57. /rr 


Errata. 

Page 59, in second note, lor “Raydhan 55 read “ Khongar./ 

Page299, in sheet commencing with, for <( Melville 55 read r Mel^ll ^ 
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